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Editorial 


IN  THE  last  issue  of  the  Archive 
there  was  an  article  by  Colbert 
Smith  concerning  the  “myster- 
i(jus  survival”  of  the  m  a  g  a  /  i  n  e 
throughout  the  years.  One  of  the 
(omments  he  made  states  very  suc- 
cintly  the  status  of  the  ARtmivE.  He 
said,  “for  some  sixty-three  years  now 
the  Arc:hive  has  been  coming  out 
with  a  regularity  that  has  startled 
some  people  and  irritated  others”. 
It  is  indeed  lamentable  that  this 
statement  should  so  accurately  de¬ 
scribe  the  position  of  a  magazine 
that  is  dedicated  to  presenting  to 
the  students  the  highest  degree  of 
their  attainment  in  the  literary  field. 
The  fact  that  this  has  always  been 
the  case  has  caused  much  specula¬ 
tion  as  to  the  why  and  wherefore  of 
the  predicament  a  n  d  indeed  the 
causes  are  few  and  simple. 

In  the  first  place  the  program  of 
study  at  Duke  allows  the  student 
with  the  talent  and  the  desire  to 
write  very  little  opportunity  to  de¬ 
velop  his  talent  or  attain  his  wish. 
Although  there  is  a  very  worth 
while  course  in  creative  writing 
taught  by  Dr.  Blackburn  and  an¬ 
other  by  Dr.  Sanders,  a  student  is 
generally  not  allowed  to  take  them 
until  his  sophomore  or  junior  year. 
After  he  has  completed  these  courses 
he  is  left  to  his  own  resources  per¬ 


haps  too  early  to  know  what  he  is 
about.  His  interests  are  diverted  in¬ 
to  other  channels  and  the  promising 
writer  turns  into  a  casual  critic. 
Hence  the  .sources  for  material  do 
not  remain  constant  nor  is  it  always 
easy  to  obtain  selections  which  will 
be  interesting  and  inlormative  to  a 
reading  public. 

However,  we  like  to  think  that 
the  material  pre.sented  in  the  Ar¬ 
chive  is  of  high  caliber,  capable  of 
appealing  to  a  majority  of  the  stu¬ 
dents.  Unfortunately  its  capability 
is  still  in  the  potential  stage  as  the 
contents  of  the  Archive  are  seldom 
perused  hy  even  a  comfortable  per¬ 
centage  of  the  student  body. 

It  is  with  a  staunch  desire  to  catch 
the  ever  shifting  eye  of  the  public 
that  we  have  re-designed  the  manner 
of  presenting  our  material  this  year. 
In  the  jjast  it  has  been  difficult  due 
to  the  scarcity  of  artistic  talent  to 
adetjuately  illustrate  the  stories  or 
have  a  varied  and  interesting  lay¬ 
out.  However,  this  year  we  are  for¬ 
tunate  in  having  with  us  two  very 
capable  artists,  Yerger  Ulifton  and 
Bill  VVetmore,  whose  fine  work  en¬ 
hances  the  pages  of  this  issue.  Per¬ 
haps  there  are  too  many  changes  in 
the  magazine,  perhaps  too  few;  at 
any  rate,  we  hope  that  the  ones  that 
are  there  will  please. 
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Hats  Off  to  Duke  Students 


In  past  years  we  have  been  proud  to  serve 
the  Duke  Students.  In  doing  so  we  feel  we 
have  had  a  small  part  in  aiding  you  to  realize 
your  high  hopes  for  the  future. 

It  is  our  desire  to  continue  to  serve  you 
now  and  in  the  years  to  come. 
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Footlight  Foofnotes 


THE  SHOW  WILL  GO  ON 


The  SH0\¥  muse  go  on. 
That’s  what  they  say  and 
they’ve  been  saying  it  lor  yars 
and  yars;  evidently,  since  it  has  sur¬ 
vived  so  many  trials  and  tribula¬ 
tions,  it  certainly  will.  Though  the 
interest  ol  the  public,  and  the  cor¬ 
responding  ambitions  ol  individuals 
to  make  the  bright  lights  and 
brighter  alter  -  opening  parties  has 
grown,  the  facilities  lor  producing 
legitimate  shows  have  shrunk  con¬ 
siderably.  A  few  years  ago  enthusi¬ 
astic  crowds  surged  into  a 
hundred  theaters  on  Broad¬ 
way  at  curtain  time,  d'oday, 
the  much  smaller  crowds  of 
just  as  enthusiastic  people, 
who  are  lorttinate  enough  to 
hold  tickets,  enter  the  lew  re¬ 
maining  theaters  on  the  Great 
White  Way.  Economically  it 
can  all  he  explained.  Real 
estate  prices  have  never  been 
cheap.  The  price  of  the  land,  on 
which  houses  originally  stood,  has 
skyrocketed,  and  the  corresponding 
taxes  have  followed  suit.  It  is  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  impractical,  from  a 
dollar-basis,  for  a  building  used  two 
or  three  money-making  hours  a  day, 
to  stand  on  this  land.  And  so  the 
first  reason  for  t  h  e  di.sappearing 
legitimate  s  t  a  g  e  can  be  chalked 
down;  fewer  theaters.  At  the  same 
time,  because  of  the  decrease  in  the 
number  ol  theaters,  proportionately 
lewer  actors  are  working.  In  order 
to  remedy  the  situation,  the  actor’s 
union,  Ecpiity,  has  established  high 
salaries  to  insure  good  pay  once  a 
member  does  get  work.  Even  the  in¬ 
crease  in  salaries  is  very  little  en¬ 
couragement  to  the  thousands  ol 
newcomers  who  pour  into  Netv  ’i'ork 
every  year  with  neon  in  their  eyes, 
waiting  for  the  “big  break”,  because 
chances  are,  the  break  won’t  come. 
1  hese  newcomers  are  forced  to  join 


the  “would-be”  actors  of  last  year, 
and  the  year  before  last,  and  the 
really  old  -  timers  in  more  menial 
positions  a  s  waitresses,  stenogra- 
pheis,  and  newspaper  .sellers.  Right 
along  side  Ecpiity,  indeed  a  step  or 
two  in  front  of  them,  are  the  stage 
hanils  and  musicians  unions  whose 
nut  it  is  very  hard  to  crack.  I'heir 
salaries  are  very  much  on  a  par  with 
.Standartl  Oil  executives,  and  there 
are  many  who  get  paid  for  no  work 
at  all,  but  by  means  of  staml-by 
clauses  i  n  m  o  s  t  contracts. 
Add  in  the  increasing  prices 
on  skilled  labor  and  art  work 
for  scene  designing,  set  build- 
i  n  g,  costuming,  airanging, 
and  the  host  ol  obscure,  but 
highly  paiil,  tasks  nece.ssary 
before  the  first  player  speaks 
the  first  word  iu  back  of  the 
footlights.  AVhen  you  are  all 
through  you  fiiul  that  where 
as  a  one-set,  ten-actor  show  only 
(ost  a  mere  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
to  produce  twenty  years  ago,  you 
are  a  wi/artl  of  a  producer  if  you  can 
get  by  on  a  one-hunilred  thousand 
dollar  budget  today.  ^Vhen  we  talk 
about  musicals — a  show  such  as  Kiss 
Me  Kate  with  many  sets,  and  many 
singing  and  dancing  people  runs 
over  its  cpiarter  ol  million  dollar 
luidget — we  ate  getting  into  figures 
on  a  .scale  with  the  national  debt. 
.Money,  then,  is  the  secoiul  unfor¬ 
gettable  headache  which  cannot  be 
avoidctl  in  diagnosing  the  ills  of  the 
motlern  theatre. 

Let’s  begin  by  saving  that  I  am  a 
producer,  1  have  a  lease  on  a  thea¬ 
tre,  and  I  know  where  I  can  get 
the  money  to  produie  a  show. 
W’here  will  I  get  my  show,  and  who 
Avill  I  put  in  it?  Well,  to  start  with, 
I  ivill  be  very  tcary  before  I  put 
mmh  cash  (which  is  not  mine  and 
which  must  be  jiaicl  back  ...  at  least 
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in  part)  in  an  unknown  show'  by 
an  unknown  author  with  an  uit- 
known  cast.  I  might  do  a  new  play 
by  Crouse  and  Lintlsay,  or  Kauff¬ 
man,  or  Williams,  or  Miller  without 
too  much  risk,  for  the  advance  sale 
will  be  consoling  to  even  the  critics 
worst  pan.  Furthermore,  there  tvill 
always  be  curious  theatre  goers  anti 
tourists  who  want  to  see  a  Broathvay 
shotv,  .ANY  Broadway  shotv,  no  mat¬ 
ter  hotv  big  a  flop  it  is,  for  a  few 
weeks  at  least,  and  if  I  keep  my 
butlget  low  I  can  get  my  investment 
back.  I  certainly  wouldn’t  do  it  with¬ 
out  at  least  one  star.  A  new  show  by 
a  new  author  is  different,  hotvever. 
In  the  first  place,  I  must  feel  the 
show'  is  so  good,  so  outstanding,  that 
it  will  be  instantaneously  received 
and  acclaimed  by  all  who  see  it.  If 
it  is  that  good,  how'ever,  other  pro¬ 
ducers  must  feel  the  same  w'ay,  so 
my  chances  for  getting  it  are  slim. 
If  I  do  get  it,  I  must  insure  myself 
with  a  big  star  or  two  and  plenty  of 
professional  names  on  the  directing, 
designing,  and  technical  side  of  the 
ledger.  When  I  ad  it  up  what  do  I 
get?  More  money  spent.  I  will  also 
spend  a  great  deal  as  added  insur¬ 
ance  trying  the  show  out,  possibly 
first  in  summer  stock,  later  in  Hart¬ 
ford,  Boston  or  Philadelphia,  and 
still,  w'hen  it  comes  to  New  York, 
I  have  no  guarantee  of  its  success. 
Let’s  face  it;  if  I  am  a  producer,  I 
must  have  the  courage  of  Launce- 
lot,  the  gambling  blood  of  Frank 
Costello,  the  connections  of  }.  P. 
Morgan,  and  the  faith  of  Mahatma 
Ghandi. 

But  enough  about  producers. 
Where  does  this  leave  the  aspiring 
young  actors  and  writers  who  plan 
to  make  the  stage  their  livelihood? 
Answ'er:  on  shaky  ground.  Most  pro¬ 
ducers  do  a  new  show  only  after 
about  three  or  four  straight  suc¬ 
cesses,  and  these  are  rare.  Most  di¬ 
rectors  use  about  one  new-comer  in 
each  production.  The  rest  of  the 
young  talent  is  absorbed  in  summer- 
stock,  radio,  television,  Hollywood, 
and  that  little  diner  on  Broadway 
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and  Fifty-Third  pushing  donuts  and 
joe.  Tliis  is  not  to  say  there  isn’t  a 
chance.  Every  producer  is  crying  for 
young  talent.  They  realize  better 
than  anyone  else  the  weakne,sses  of 
the  theatre,  and  the  necessity  of  re¬ 
plenishing  the  dying  and  the  retired. 
The  only  requirement  is  that  you  be 
not  just  good,  but  sensational.  And 
you  really  can’t  blame  them  with  the 
financial  fight  they  have  on  their 
hands. 

,\bout  this  time  we  might  con¬ 
ceivably  ask,  “Why  the  hell  doesn’t 
the  whole  institution  just  fold  up 
and  disappear?  Why  do  people  keep 
knocking  their  heads  against  the 
proscenium?  Why  don’t  we  just 
settle  for  radio  and  television  and 
pictures?  \Vhy  the  hell  DOES  the 
show  go  on?” 

I'he  answ’er  to  that  is  very  simple. 
People  just  like  to  .see  other  people 
act,  and  the  people  that  act  like  to 
act  so  damn  much  they  not  only 
will  starve,  but  do,  for  the  oppor¬ 
tunity.  There  is  a  magnetic  attrac¬ 
tion,  stronger  than  the  pull  of  gravi¬ 
ty  which  holds  our  feet  to  terra 
firma,  which  draws  people  to  the 
legitimate  stage.  With  all  its  limita¬ 
tions,  complications,  a  n  d  frustra¬ 
tions  there  will  always  be  someone 
who  wants  to  see  a  live  show  and 
jdenty  more  people  who  are  willing 
to  .sacrifice  to  put  it  on.  The  pull  is 
.so  strong  that  even  those  with  no 
talent,  or  no  breaks,  or  both  are  will¬ 
ing  to  sell  tickets,  or  wield  an  eye¬ 
brow  pencil,  or  put  safety  pins  in  a 
last  minute  hem  for  the  incom¬ 
parable  thrill  of  the  perpetual  risk, 
the  constant  gamble,  and  the  top 
stakes  of  live  human  applause. 

This  is  what  brings  the  Holly¬ 
wood  stars  back  to  the  stage  to  do 
harder,  more  grueling  work  for  less 
.salary,  less  glory,  and  less  glamour. 
This  is  what  brings  the  thousands 
of  young  hopefids  to  New  York  .  .  . 
all  of  them  aware  of  the  odds,  the 
struggle,  the  heartaches,  and  the 
I  disappointments.  This  is  why  the 
show  not  only  must,  but  will  go  on 
and  on  and  on. — Art  Steuer. 
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There  are  dreams  and  there  are  yet  dreams, 
but  reflected  in  the  eye  of  the  wayfarer  there  is 
none  tvhich  sparkles  with  image  brighter  than 
Paris.  They  tell  us  that  dreams  can  be  embraced;  but 
have  they  heard  of  Paris?  In  this  marionette  life, 
among  the  strings  tvhich  tug  us  into  formulated  pos¬ 
tures,  among  all  the  glazed  realities  remains  that  un¬ 
voiced  myth. 

Alas,  tvhen  the  dream  is  finally  taken  into  the 
coarse  hand  of  the  Paris  taxi-driver  and  begins  to  put 
on  reality,  the  first  disenchantment  is  crueler  than 
even  we  dreamers  deserve.  Where  all  around  us 
should  have  materialized  a  panorama  of  Scenes  de  la 
Vie  de  Boheme  there  appears  at  first  only  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  picture  postcards.  And  coming  forth  to  mur¬ 
der  dreams  there  are  American  cars  and  American 
movies,  there  is  a  coca-cola  advertisement  laughing 
at  us  in  a  cafe  where  Baudelaire  might  have  put  into 
verse  the  melodious  rending  of  his  mind;  there  are 
.American  magazines  and  army  surplus,  and  then 
there  are  the  Americans  themselves,  thousands  of 
them,  expounding  their  personalities  like  little  uran¬ 
ium  piles. 

But  there  is  flight  down  the  nairow  curving  streets 
where  the  aged  ljuildings  apj^ear  to  be  leaning  affec¬ 
tionately  towards  each  other,  there  where  the  whirling- 
seed  of  centuries  has  etched  into  the  confined  air  a 
swarm  of  moving  hands  and  expressioned  faces,  where 
the  goatherd  piping  his  flock  to  market  passes  by  the 
corner  cafe  while  we  take  coffee  and  a  roll  in  the  grey 
of  early  morning.  But  the  rooms  are  not  in  altund- 
ance  here,  for  we  are  not  alone  in  our  searching. 
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NOTES  FRO^ 


In  these  pressing  times  when  international  understand' 
it  seems  important  that  students  of  the  universities 
learning  and  living  in  other  centers  of  education  in  ,  ' 
graduate  of  Duke  noiu  studying  at  the  Sorbonne,  is  vi 

student  life  ■ 

TThE  students  of  Paris  number  fifty  thousand. 

There  is  no  campus  except  for  the  Cite  U niversitaire ,  \ 

where  the  more  orthodox  of  foreign  students  sustain, 
surprisingly  enough,  a  comparatively  orthodox  cam¬ 
pus  life.  Many  of  the  fifty  thousand  seek  out  quar-  ’ 

ters  with  a  family,  but  most  of  the  girls  would  pre¬ 
fer  the  freedom  of  a  hotel  room  if  finances  did  not 
of  course  depend  upon  prudent  family  relationship; 
and  the  young  male,  believing  perhaps  that  existen- 
tialisrne  will  solve  all  the  problems  of  healthy  youth, 
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PARIS 


by  GUS  PRIEMER 

Illustrated  By  Verger  Clifton 


has  become  so  necessary  to  world  peace  and  concord, 
he  United  States  be  acquainted  with  the  mamner  of 
■goorld.  This  article,  ivritten  by  ('jUs  Priemer  who  is  a 
i  calculated  to  girw  ns  a  vivid  and  meaningful  vieiu  of 
‘aris  today. 


complexity  ol  mutual  impositicju  aucl  euil)anassmeut. 

The  hotel  rocjiu  imposes  uothiug  but  solitude,  and 
even  such  solitude  carries  its  compeusatious.  Oue  has 
a  hallowed  retreat  to  which  he  may  retire  with  book, 
peu,  or  brush  when  prodded  by  the  pushings  ol  those 
somewhat  sell-couscious  iustiucts  sown  between  his 
toes  by  the  prankish  muses;  or  he  may  uublushiugly 
inaugurate  an  evening  ol  cognac  and  ])oetry  when  fi¬ 
nances  permit  him  to  rebel  uualraid  against  some  of 
the  bullying  he  receives  at  the  hand  of  Mister  Life;  or 
when  he  has  shelved  his  mind  and  feels  himself  a 
simple  child  of  nature  once  again,  with  his  mistress 


<1 

II 


he  may  hugely  exorcise  all  the  world  and  roll  the  can¬ 
dle  moment  into  a  ball  of  black  velvet.  A  hotel  room 
also  permits  him  to  be  received  into  that  intimate 
fellowship  of  hotel  dwellers,  a  seemingly  unlimited 
group  which  meets  anywhere,  at  any  time,  to  ex¬ 
change  with  warm  affection  the  momentous  trivia 
relative  to  their  respective  hot  water,  electricity,  and 
juices,  the  three  sidrjects  of  most  universal  interest  in 
Paris. 

Pursuing  our  flight  through  evenings  at  the  Opera, 
the  Comedie  Tran^aise,  the  Palais  de  Chaillot,  and 
through  all  this  bohemian  life  of  the  Latin  Quarter, 
we  are  finally  recajjtured  by  our  marionette  strings  in 
the  cultural  course  for  foreign  students  at  the  Sor- 
bonne.  Lontrary  to  reminiscences  of  homeward,  where 
the  male  earned  little-disjnited  snjuemacy  in  gymnas¬ 
tic  idiocy,  here  at  the  Sorbonne  American  girlhood  is 
juntring  her  soul  into  the  effort  to  achieve  vocal  bas- 
relief.  At  the  end  of  a  lecture,  when  one  is  atteinjiting 
to  hurry  the  jtast  fifteen  minutes  of  Bergsonian 
thought  into  memorable  cris|)ness,  an  enormous 
mouth  with  teeth  and  tongue  sways  over  its  notebook 
and  begins  to  jabber  jabber  shriek  shriek  jabber 
s  c  r  e  a  m  at  another  mouth,  equally  equijrjtcd  with 
teeth  and  tongue,  which  has  just  j)arted  the  long 
l)lond  hair  of  a  terrified  Swiss  student  some  ten  meters 
distant.  Then  on  the  far  side  of  the  auditorium  aji- 
jjears  another  mouth,  jrrojiortioned  to  make  Rabelais 
tuck  uj)  his  cod])iece  and  slink  away  in  shame,  which 
suddenly  realizes  its  relation  to  the  mouths  already  in 
undulating  rcjmrt,  and  at  that  moment  all  three 
months  begin  to  laugh,  and  L.\UCiH,  and  L  .\  U  G  H. 
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The  American  male  at  these  courses  is  comjxira- 
tively  dignified.  He  is  predominantly  a  veteran  with 
an  open  miml  to  ctdtnre  whenever  he  is  awake  and 
has  not  a  crosstvord  pnz/le  from  the  Herald  Tribune 
spreatl  across  his  notebook.  Occasionally  he  forgets 
himself  ami  emits  a  string  of  pungent  Anglo-Saxon 
profanit\.  much  of  which  declares  itself  to  be  ono¬ 
matopoeic.  for  we  see  continental  womanhood  Hush 
as  red  as  the  unhappy  .\merican  girl  who  chances  not 
to  rattle  the  teaming  as  she  slithers  by.  But  we  find 
otirselves  obliged  to  give  him  credit  for  a  sort  of 
baroque  dignity  which  stands  in  happy  contrast  to  the 
non-directional  hysteria  of  les  Americaines. 

When  the  professor  proclaimed  that  we  of  the  class 
would  be  obliged  to  read  at  least  one  novel  by  Stend¬ 
hal  and  one  by  Balzac  for  the  following  month  of 
study,  there  arose  in  the  auditorium  an  audible  catch¬ 
ing  of  surprised  breath.  Several  Americans  sitting 
nearby  smiled  among  themselves  in  contemptuous 
pity  of  his  words:  one  of  them  confidently  patted  the 
abbreviated  anthology  used  as  text  for  the  course. 
The  moment  persuades  a  much-needed  digression. 

The  thought  of  having  to  read  Le  Rouge  et  le  Noir 
and  Le  Pere  Goriot  within  the  period  of  a  few  weeks 
would  perhaps  terrify  a  student  of  French  at  Duke 
Fbiiversity;  happily  I  had  studied  no  French  at  col¬ 
lege  and  was  therefore  able  to  have  read  both  novels 
during  my  leisure  time  of  a  week,  long  previous  to  the 
study  of  the  authors.  Translating  some  eight  hun¬ 
dred  pages  of  Balzac  and  Stendhal  would  be  a  long 
and  painful  (and  most  worthless)  effort;  but  reading 
these  eight  hundred  jrages  would  be  an  experience 
more  pleasurable  than  most  of  what  is  offered  us  by 
education.  Unfortunately  such  pleasure  is  denied  us 
in  most  schools  and  colleges  in  America  because  there 
are  such  things  that  go  by  the  name  of  tradition,  and 
our  creaking  educator  needs  to  lean  on  something. 

DUKE  I  had  joined  the  throng  who  discover 
with  joy  that  Spanish  is  an  easier  language  to  learn; 
a  remembrance  of  the  unbearable  tedium  of  French, 
which  I  hajrpily  failed  some  eight  or  ten  years  ago  in 
high  school,  furthered  the  cause  of  Spanish.  Lost 
.somewhere  between  the  binding  of  a  book  for  two 
years,  I  discover  late  that  French  is  necessary  for  grad¬ 
uate  work  in  English.  Glumly  I  entered  the  Berlitz 
School  of  Languages  after  graduation.  But  to  my 
surprise  f  found  pleasure,  and  I  learned  not  only 
Erench,  but  also  that  the  method  of  teaching  insisted 
upon  in  schools  and  colleges  is  both  without  value 
and  without  any  purpose  directed  toward  making 


learning  a  pleasure  in  these  courses  of  study.  Yet  the 
worthlessness  of  translating  from  language  to  lan¬ 
guage  as  a  means  of  learning  has  been  recognized  by 
so  many  teachers  of  languages  that  it  seems  curious 
to  find  colleges  continuing  to  strangle  their  students 
with  such  a  system.  More  curious  to  find  these  teach¬ 
ers  prohibited  from  using  the  correct  means  of  teach¬ 
ing,  despite  the  superiority  of  their  students  after 
clandestine  practice  of  it.  These  teachers  are  of  course 
compelled  to  bend  before  their  superiors  instead  of 
exposing  their  stiijiidity;  some  have  been  too  proud 
and  have  left,  but  most  of  them  are  more  willing  to 
let  foreign  languages  stumble  blindly  on  than  to 
abandon  their  position  for  the  sake  of  a  principle 
that  no  one  seems  to  care  about  anyway. 

Laying  the  foundation  for  a  profitable  year  in  Paris, 
an  elderly  Frenchman,  one  of  the  thirteen  professors 
who  shared  the  responsibility  of  my  fifty  lessons  at 
the  Berlitz  School,  gave  me  the  advice  which  I  should 
like  to  pass  on  to  those  who  are  capable  of  someway 
extracting  themselves  from  the  so-called  educational 
system.  Throwing  away  your  translation-dictionary 
is  the  first  step;  for  French,  an  all-French  dictionary 
such  as  the  Petit  Larousse  will  supply  all  the  defini¬ 
tions  you  need,  even  if  you  have  a  limited  vocabulary. 
The  illustrations  in  it  help  by  providing  relationship 
betw'een  the  image  and  the  word. 

To  read  intensively  without  translating,  not  neces¬ 
sarily  understanding  every  word  at  first,  is  the  surest 
way  to  arrive.  The  first  few  volumes  are  painfully 
obscure,  but  the  light  breaks  quickly.  Supervised 
reading  will  prevent  indirection  in  literary  apprecia¬ 
tion,  but  to  learn  the  language  you  can  read  most 
anything.  A  public  library  supplied  my  learning  pe¬ 
riod  with  the  complete  plays  of  De  Musset,  other 
plays  by  Henry  Becejue,  Georges  Porto-Riche,  Maeter¬ 
linck,  Jean  Anouilh,  the  shorter  novels  and  short 
stories  of  Chateaubriand,  George  Sand,  Merrime,  Dau- 
det,  DeMaupessant,  Anatole  France,  and  others.  Hav¬ 
ing  seen  a  word  used  by  several  authors,  one  no  long¬ 
er  needs  to  .search  out  its  meaning;  one  has  it  without 
thinking. 

After  an  additional  two  months  in  Paris,  the  plays 
of  Corneille  and  Racine  became  the  reading  of  about 
two  hours  each.  A  few  more  months  and  the  shorter 
modern  novels  were  the  reading  of  an  afternoon. 
Barres,  Bourget,  les  Tharaud,  Gide,  Alain-Fournier, 
Mauriac — these  are  some  of  the  novelists  who  have 
carried  me  through  pleasant  literary  experiences  either 
in  my  modest  room  in  the  little  Rue  de  I’ Abbe  de 
I’Epee,  or  on  the  days  drenched  with  spring  sun,  in 
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some  secluded  corner  of  the  gardens  at  the  foot  of 
Rue  Gay  Lusac.  The  poets  are  too  many  even  to  men¬ 
tion  by  name,  for  the  foreign  language  lends  to  the 
most  conventional  of  poets  a  delightful  freshness  of 
expression;  what  perhaps  has  become  trite  poetic 
vocabidary  for  the  modern  French  student  is  for  us 
still  a  source  of  new  harmonious  echo.  (Tell  us,  Mr. 
Educator,  how  do  your  unhappy  students  fare  with 
poetry  in  a  foreign  language?  For  the  French,  Edna 
St.  Vincent  Millay,  who  though  not  much  as  a  jroet 
could  still  write  a  verse  or  two,  could  not  translate 
Baudelaire  well  enotigh  for  him  to  remain  recog¬ 
nizable  as  Baudelaire.  Stuart  Merrill,  the  American 
expatriot  who  became  a  French  poet  of  considerable 
merit,  could  not  passal)ly  translate  even  his  own  poems 
into  the  English  language,  which  he  knew  quite  well 
in  spite  of  his  being  American.  But  all  this  has  been 
told  to  us  by  Vabbc  Bremond  in  his  stating  that  one 
can  only  translate  that  part  of  the  poem  which  is  not 
poetry,  that  the  poetry  has  never  been  in  the  prose 
meaning  of  a  poem.  Pray  tell  us  then  why  three  years 
of  such  nonsense  are  mandatorily  prescribed  as  cure 
for  undernourished  minds?) 

French  education  together  with  a  knowledge  of 
English  method  and  with  personal  grievances,  would 
lead  into  manuscripts  of  criticizing  that  part  of  Ameri¬ 


can  education  w^e  know.  But  woidd  it  be  worth  it 
after  all,  would  it  be  worthwhile?  The  criticism  of 
the  young  goes  unrespected  anyway;  either  we  remain 
the  voiceless  divine  average,  or  else  we  orbit  into  the 
way  of  the  old.  Feeble,  doddering  tradition  possesses 
the  support  of  too  many  big  hands;  we  should  be 
foolhardy  in  attacking  it.  Amnesty  is  granted  only  to 
those  who  try  to  win  it  over  with  kisses  or  filial  af¬ 
fection. 

Q 

k_JO  LEI  US  choose  while  there  is  still  time.  1  hey 
are  there,  hand  in  hand  through  the  falling  light  of 
Boidevard  St.  Michel  toward  the  night  of  the  Seine. 
I’here,  looking  at  the  black  waters,  they  are  listening 
to  the  approach  of  midnight  as  the  tower  of  Notre 
Dame  begins  to  sway  her  bells.  Out  of  now,  out  of 
the  moment  jjast  and  the  moment  present,  delivering 
themselves  over  to  time  they  are  carried  away,  and 
away  until  the  spinning  hour  pools  down  and  beyond, 
and  they  are  left  standing  among  the  stars  while  mid¬ 
night  flings  them  the  sound  of  a  wilderness  of  bells. 
With  fancy  putting  olf  body  and  mind,  out  of  all, 
out  of  the  marionette  strings,  they  are  leaning  over 
the  waters  in  silent  wonder  listening  to  it  fall,  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  awaited  fall  of  (O  whence  comes  that  music 
that  lonely  children  dance  to?)  . 


A  PLEA  FOR  COOL  HEADS 

By  John  Kesses 


If  the  feather 
Floating,  floating. 

Knows  the  sky  as  home, 
.\nd  the  blood. 

Ebbing,  ebbing, 

Becomes  a  whole,  alone. 
Fhen  why  I  ask, 

T  his  sad  lament, 

.\t  doings  atomistic? 

For  in  the  losing 
Of  my  head. 

I’m  doubly  optimistic. 
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By  ART  STEUER 

Illustrated  By  Bill  JVetuiore 


There  'was  no  feature  in  either  of  the  men 
to  distinguish  immediately  one  from  the  other. 
Thev  Italf-walked,  half  stumbled  down  the  em¬ 
bankment  losing  sight  of  each  other  momentarily  in 
the  smoke  and  early  morning  mist  of  the  railroad 
yard.  They  walked  just  far  enough  apart  so  that 
neither  coidd  touch  the  other  though  they  tvere  close 
enough  to  speak  if  one  desired.  Neither  man  spoke. 
For  that  matter  they  seemed  to  avoid  looking  at  each 

other.  The  man  in 
the  leather  jacket 
kept  his  eyes  fixed 


on  the  gravel  which  spilled  out  from  beneath  his  feet 
and  rolled  down  the  slope  as  he  took  each  step.  The 
other  man  seemed  more  confident  of  his  footing  and 
looketl  ahead  of  him  into  the  fog.  His  feet  seemed 
instinctively  to  seek  the  more  solid  patches  of  slope 
tvhere  weeds  had  ground  their  way  upwards  through 
the  cinders,  or  where  hot  cinders  or  tar  had  fused  the 
licpiid  mass.  He  wore  no  socks  and  his  moccasined 
feet  padded  panther-like  over  the  stones.  If  he  was 
a  panther,  then  his  companion  with  the  worn  brogans 
spilling  pebbles  at  each  heavy  step  was  a  hooved 
j tingle  pig. 

As  they  neared  the  level  ground  of  the  yard  the 
shapes  of  old  cars  on  the  siding  and  soot-darkened 
signal  poles  showed  themselves  before  them  in  the 
spaces  of  the  moving  mist.  The  pig  with  the  leather 
jacket  stopped  at  the  bottom.  Without  a  word  pan¬ 
ther  slid  ahead  and  disappeared  behind  a  pile  of 
stacked  ties.  Leather  jacket  stood  with  his  feet 
spread  wide  and  rubbed  the  back  of  his  right 
hand  with  the  palm  of  his  left.  He  took  a  deep 
breath  anti  watched  it  vaporize  as  he  blew  out 
his  nose.  He  ground  his  heel  into  the  cinders 
and  kicked  some  of  them  spattering  behind  him. 
His  small,  deep-set  eyes  stared  straight  ahead 
and  pig  became  a  bull,  snorting  and  pawing  in 
the  center  of  the  ring,  awaiting  the  stick 
of  steel  and  the  rush  of  blood  with  equal 
resignation  as  the  destructive  exhilara¬ 
tion  following  the  crunch  of  body  be¬ 
neath  bony  horns  or  driving  hooves. 

The  two  men 

crossed  the  sid¬ 
ing  and  walked 
along  the  tracks 
for  another  hun¬ 
dred  yards.  A  s 
the  shack  be¬ 
came  visible  their 
breathing  quick¬ 
ened,  though  not 
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from  physical  exertion. 

T  hey  quickened  their 
pace  as  if  to  catch  the 
tempo  of  the  rushing 
breath  which  now  spill¬ 
ed  fro  m  their  open 
mouths  and  vaporized 
in  clouds  before  them, 
came  to  the  door  of  the  shack, 
and  without  pausing  opened  it 
and  entered  into  the  darkness. 

It  had  not  yet  begun  to  be  light. 

The  rails  trembled  around  them  as 
an  electric  engine  began  stacking 
freight  cars  further  down  the  yard, 
but  other  than  that  it  was  (.lead, 
jxidded  silence  about  the  shack.  I’he 
biulding  itself  was  a  one-room  alfair,  uu- 
painted  and  black  w'ith  soot.  The  roof 
slanted  slightly  so  that  it  was  higher  in 
front  by  about  a  foot  than  it  was  in  the 
rear.  Besides  the  door,  a  single  window 
on  one  side  was  the  only  opening.  From 
outside  you  could  see  the  hinged  panel, 
which  was  lowered  by  a  pulley  to  cover  the  window 
when  the  winter  wind  whistled  through  the  molding, 
slide  into  place  and  seal  the  sight  of  an  outsider  from 
the  interior.  I'he  shack  itself  was  bare.  It  had  (tnce 
been  a  tool-house  or  warming  shed  but  had  long 
since  been  abandoned  along  with  the  entire  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  yard  on  which  it  stood,  d'he  lloor  had 
warped  slightly  and  the  walls  were  dark  with  years  of 
moisture  and  smoke.  I'here  was  a  blackened  hole  in 
the  ceiling  where  the  pipe  from  a  wood  stove  had 
once  projected.  From  the  door  to  back  wall  it  was 
about  twenty-five  feet.  It  was  no  more  than  eighteen 
or  twenty  feet  wide.  The  metal  bolt  which  -was  fast¬ 
ened  on  the  inside  of  the  door  slid  rustily  shut  aud 
the  pig  and  the  panther  stood  facing  each  other  iii 
the  darkness.  Without  s])eaking  they  began  to  un¬ 
dress.  Only  the  light  from  the  stove-pipe  hole  in  the 
ceiling  outlined  their  figures  and  danced  off  their 
eyes  which  now  for  the  first  time  sought  out  each 
other  magnetically  and  held  their  target.  The  heavy 
brogans  and  the  moccasins  fell  to  the  lloor  at  the 
same  time.  'Fheu  the  leather  jacket  aud  the  lihuk 
sweater  fell.  Panther  slipped  oil  a  brown  army  jersey, 
(rumpled  it  iu  his  hand,  and  wiped  the  perspiration 
from  his  face.  Pig  grasped  the  khaki  shirt  which  he 
had  worn  under  the  jacket  with  both  bauds  across 
the  chest  and  ripped  it  vertically,  the  buttons  jmppiug 
and  rolling  on  the  lloor,  and  drew  it  off  his  shoulders. 
His  chest  was  hairer  though  not  less  broad  than  his 
companion's.  .\s  he  squeezed  the  shirt  into  a  ball 


with  his  big 
hands,  p  a  n- 

ther  noticed  the  black  curly  hair  rui. 
ning  up  his  back  to  the  shoulder 
blades  and  clown  his  abdomen  in  a  straight  line  to 
the  navel.  Pig,  paused  for  a  moment  and  then  thrust 
the  shirt  viciously  at  the  wall.  He  set  his  chin,  braced 
himself  on  his  feet,  “Pants  too?" 

“Yeah.”  I  he  man  across  from  him  ran  his  hand 
through  his  cropped  hail  and  down  the  nape  of  his 
neck  to  his  oppcjsite  shoulder.  Fheu  he  took  a  dee]) 
breath  and  unbuckled  his  belt,  unbuttoned  the  fly, 
and  stejiped  out  of  them.  He  exhaled  slowly,  and 
then,  still  keeping  his  eyes  on  the  pig,  kicked  patits 
and  sweater  ;uul  shoes  into  the  corner.  I'he  hairy 
man  did  the  same.  Both  stood  evith  feet  apart  atui 
arms  haugiug  low.  Fheu  otie  ol  them  said  the  last 
human  word:  “Retidy?"  I  he  other  clenched  his  teeth 
aud  nodded.  Fhey  begati  to  move  towards  each  other, 
fingers  stretched  and  c outrac  ting,  the  muscles  hard  iti 
their  shanks  as  their  weight  was  thrown  forward  on 
their  toes.  Fhere  was  a  rush  and  a  crunch  of  flesh 
and  bcjiie  and  a  tearing  of  hair  and  animal  moans  and 
"rowls.  .\nd  there  was  blood. 
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Tj-IROI'GH  the  glass  door  of  the  patent  office 
Henrv  Castleman  could  see  the  benches  and  straight- 
backed  chairs  filled  with  impatient,  magazine-reading 
men  and  a  few  knitting  tromen.  He  too  was  impa¬ 
tient,  but  at  the  same  time  he  was  confident  and 
elated.  He  felt  that  this  moment  of  time  in  which  he 
now  breathed  -was  a  moment  of  portent,  like  the  tight¬ 
rope  walker’s  pause  before  the  last  step  to  the  safety 
of  the  platform,  like  the  test-pilot’s  last  straining  sec¬ 
ond  before  the  pull-out,  and  so,  aware  of  the  signifi¬ 
cance  as  he  tsas,  he  revelled  in  it  and  paused,  smiling, 
delaying  his  seconds  between  obscurity  and  power. 
Then,  unable  to  restrain  his  patience  longer,  he 
grasped  the  tvorn  black  brief-case  tighter  in  his  left 
hand  and  tvith  his  right  he  turned  the  brass  knob  on 
the  door  to  success. 

The  only  chair  vacant  tvas  a  straight-backed  desk 
chair  tvith  a  wobbly  leg.  Henry  set  his  brief-case 
down  on  it  and  walked  proudly  to  the  secretary’s  desk. 

“Henry  Castleman,”  he  told  her,  “I  have  an  ap¬ 
pointment  with  Mr.  Wharton.” 

The  secretary  looked  on  the  appointment  pad  for 
a  moment  and  then  nodded  pleasantly.  “Yes,  Mr. 
Castleman,  Mr.  ^Vdlarton  will  see  you  in  a  moment. 
Won’t  you  have  a  seat?” 

Henry  smiled  and  went  back  to  the  chair  with  the 
wobbly  leg  and  sat  down,  holding  his  brief-case  in  his 
lap. 

The  man  next  to  him  w'as  reading  a  scientific  peri¬ 
odical  on  chemistry  and  Henry  leaned  over  a  bit  and 
glanced  at  the  page  to  which  he  had  just  turned. 
“Did  you  read  the  article  in  that  issue  on  the  new 
Hydrogen  properties?” 

The  other  man  nodded,  not  looking  up. 

“I  wrote  a  similar  article  for  the  Journal  of  Physics 
and  Chemistry  in  the  March  issue,”  Henry  said 
proudly. 

The  man  looked  up,  and  turning  to  face  Henry, 
extended  his  hand.  “How  do  you  do.  You  must  be 
H.  Castleman.  I’ve  wanted  to  meet  you,  I  read  your 
article  while  I  was  working  on  mine,”  the  man  smiled 
broadly,  his  whole  face  brightening  from  his  square 
chin  to  his  closely-cropped  head  of  black  hair. 

Henry  took  his  hand.  “You  mean  you  wrote  that 
article  there?”  Henry  said  with  a  gesture  to  the  mag¬ 
azine  in  the  man’s  lap. 

“Yes,  I’m  Benjamin  Hartley.” 

Then  Henry  smiled,  and  the  two  men  sitting  there 
with  their  hands  grasped,  grinning  at  each  other,  be¬ 
came  the  center  of  attention  to  the  other  occupants 
of  the  room. 


“You  must  have  done  quite  a  bit  of  research  in  the 
field,”  Henry  said. 

“Yes,  yes  I  have,”  Hartley  answered  with  an  air  of 
relief  anti  a  sense  of  accomplishment,  “That’s  been 
my  fieki  for  over  nine  years.” 

“Me  too,”  Henry  said,  becoming  more  amused  at 
the  parallel  relationship.  “I’ve  concentrated  on  it  for 
ten,  counting  the  last  tw’o  years  in  Harvard.” 

“I  w'orked  under  Menschiem  at  Michigan,”  Hartley 
said,  “that  was  about  eight  years  ago.” 

“Yes,  I’ve  read  his  papers,”  Henry  said. 

Then  for  a  space  of  five  or  ten  minutes  neither  man 
spoke.  It  was  as  though  they  had  begun  to  tap  a  well 
of  similarity  which  both  were  afraid  would’  get  out 
of  hand,  and  though  the  curiosity  of  the  men  seemed 
for  seconds  to  overwhelm  them,  each  time  the  words 
sprang  to  their  throats  the  fear  held  them  there,  and 
being  victorious,  sent  them  rushing  back  to  the  brain. 

He  met  Benjamin  Hartley’s  eyes  in  a  direct  stare. 
He  found  the  smile  that  followed  had  none  of  the 
warm  congeniality  that  the  first  smile  had  contained. 
Both  men  opened  their  mouths  to  speak.  Then  both 
dosed  them  again.  Henry  grabbed  the  brief-case  tight¬ 
ly  to  his  breast  as  a  woman  protects  her  child  in  time 
of  danger.  The  other  man  seemed  to  look  through 
the  leather  and  the  brass  lock. 

IBeNJAMIN  HARTLEY  laid  his  hand  gently  on 
Henry’s  brief-case.  “Have  you  completed  your  experi¬ 
ments?” 

Henry  did  not  answer. 

“I  have,”  Ben  Hartley  said  with  finality.  “I  ran  a 
one-cylinder  engine  on  distilled  water  two  days  ago.” 

“You  haven’t!”  Henry  said  it  so  loudly  that  every¬ 
one  turned  to  look  at  him.  Then  he  stood  up  and 
in  a  hoarse  whisper,  in  desperation  blurted  out, 
“'When  .  .  .  where  .  .  .  you  saw  me  .  .  .  you  saw  my 
formulas  .  .  .  didn’t  you  .  .  .  didn’t  you?” 

Ben  Hartley  shook  his  head.  “Sit  down,  Castleman. 
You  know  it  isn’t  true.” 

But  Henry  did  not  sit  down.  He  turned  and  ran 
through  the  small  office  which  stilled  him,  and  closing 
the  door  on  the  eyes  which  followed  him,  leaned 
against  the  wall  by  the  cigarette  urn,  closed  his  eyes, 
and  sobbed  big  man  sobs.  Ben  Hartley  followed  him 
out. 

He  walked  up  to  him  and  stood  a  foot  or  so  from 
him  and  looked  coldly  into  his  twisted  face.  “You’ve 
done  it  too,  haven’t  you  Castleman?” 

Henry  nodded,  looking  at  the  floor.  “Two  days  ago 
outside  of  Dayton  on  a  model  airplane  motor.” 
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Beil  Hartley’s  eyes  narrowed,  and  he  put  his  hands 
in  his  pockets.  “You  know  what  it  means  too,  don’t 
you.  There’s  more  money  in  it  than  in  all  the  petro¬ 
leum  concerns  in  the  world.  It  means  strength  and 
fame  and  honor  and.  .  .  .’’ 

"It  means  power.”  Henry  said.  He  grabbed  Hart¬ 
ley’s  long  arm  and  squeezed  it  with  his  chemical-stain¬ 
ed  fingers. 

“Did  it  run  long,  the  motor  1  mean.” 

“Two  minutes  on  half  a  tank  .  .  .  three  ounces.” 

Henry  nodded.  “Have  you  ever  fired  a  pistol?” 

“No,”  Hartley  said,  lying,  “why?” 

“I  was  just  thinking.” 

“Of  a  duel?” 

“Yes.” 

“Are  you  ready  to  die?” 

“I  don’t  think  I  will.” 

“Naturally,  one  never  does.  But  there  is  a  chance.” 

“I’d  rather  die  than  share  it.” 

“It  must  be  perfect.  So  the  other  will  walk  free.” 

“Of  course,”  Henry  said  realizing  the  equal  desper¬ 
ation  of  his  opponent. 

“Not  with  guns,  ballistics  are  too  traceable.” 

“How  big  are  you,  in  pounds  I  mean,”  Henry  said 
looking  at  the  broad  shoulders  and  the  big  hands 
and  the  thick  neck  which  held  the  close-cropped  head. 

“About  a  hundred  and  eighty.” 

“Have  you  ever  killed  anything,  with  your  hands 
I  mean?” 

“Guinea  pigs,  I  hate  guinea  pigs.  I  used  to  break 
their  necks  in  Lab.” 

“Do  you  think  you  cotdd  kill  me?”  Henry  said  his 
eyes  focused  on  the  bridge  of  the  man’s  nose,  as  he 
remend^ered  reading  that  a  sharp  blow  above  the 
bridge  of  the  nose  wotdd  kill  a  man. 

“Why?” 

“I  think  I  could  kill  you.” 

“In  that  ca.se,  yes.”  Ben  Hartley  began  to  see  the 
plan  taking  shape  and  he  liked  the  idea  of  using  his 
big  brute  hands. 

“There  would  be  no  clues  that  way.” 

“Yes,  that’s  it,”  Henry  said. 

“1  know  of  a  place.” 

“^Vdlere  is  it?”  Henry  asked  objectively,  his  heart 
rushing  blood  to  the  veins  in  his  throat. 

“By  the  old  railroad  yards  on  Fifty-Fifth  Street.  It’s 
an  abandoned  shack.” 

“We  can  buy  some  old  clothes  and  leave  our  rings 
and  wallets  at  a  hotel.” 

“Yes  of  course.”  Ben  Hartley  stareil  at  his  com¬ 
panion.  Yes,  he  would  kill  him  and  feel  good  about  it. 


“Tonight  then,”  Henry  said,  feeling  the  pow’er  of 
holding  again  in  his  grasp  the  secret  which  had  mo¬ 
mentarily  been  lost. 

#  *  * 

Henry  CEILBERTH  had  known  for  some  time 
that  there  was  another  man.  He  had  begun  to  sus¬ 
pect  when  the  letters  stojjpcd.  Then  when  she  wrote 
again,  after  a  month  or  two,  they  were  dilferent.  They 
began  to  get  llowery,  and  more  than  that,  they  were 
happy.  He  knew  Shiela  was  the  kind  of  woman  who 
could  never  be  happy  without  a  man. 

He  sat  in  the  day-coach  next  to  a  sleeping  woman 
with  his  feet  on  his  duffle  bag  and  his  arms  folded. 
Fie  looked  out  at  the  dirty  little  towns  along  the 
tracks  with  an  emotion  which  cotdd  most  closely  he 
described  as  numbness.  At  first  of  course  he  had  been 
angry,  angry  with  a  rage  that  sent  him  alternatingly 
into  fits  of  depression  in  which  he  drank  and  fought 
and  considered  desertion  and  an  elated  state  in  which 
the  killing  became  a  source  of  pleasure  and  release. 
It  is  from  neurotic  states  such  as  these  that  heroes  are 
horn  in  the  typewriters  of  the  press.  “Bloody  Hank” 
they  named  him  and  they  gave  him  a  medal  or  two 
for  shooting  Germans  whose  faces,  even  at  two  hun- 
(Cpntitnied  on  Page  32) 
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Bv  Beth  Exgel 


End  ot  sunnner 

And  the  mountains 

Stretch  their  tired  and  aching  backs. 

W^eary  from  the  months  of  torture. 

Having  l)een  the  patient  path 
Fear  millions  of  vacationing  feet. 

Brtused  by  cars  and  trucks  and  tent  poles, 
fiottrged  and  probed  and  kicked  abcjut. 
Wounded  from  the  heat  of  camp  fires 
That  left  black  and  ugly  sores. 

Now  the  long  suffering  mountains 
W'ait  peacefully  for  falling  snow. 

Hasten,  sweeper.  Hurry,  Fall. 

Come  clean  away  the  trash  and  all 
d'he  broken  pieces  we  can’t  reach. 

Sweejr  every  memory  from  the  beach 
Of  hunian,s,  massed,  grotesejue,  obscene. 

Leave  just  the  sand,  white,  washed,  and  clean. 
Restore  our  sanity,  rotitine. 

Repair  the  ravaged  cotuitryside. 

Give  back  our  modesty  and  pride. 

And  know  that  we,  collectively. 

Are  glad  to  see 
The  end  of  summer. 
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I  GO  THERE  OFTEN 


Bv  TERRV  LANDRUM 

Illustrated  By  Bill  JVetiuore 

1  APPROACHED  Josie’s  place  I  saw  Tom 


Bailey  sitting  quietly  on  the  porch.  He  raised 


his  eves  slotclv  from  his  narrow  strip  of  dusty 
land  to  the  three  lane  concrete  highway  in  front  of 
his  shack.  Coming  closer  to  Tom  1  looked  about  his 
place  aimlessly.  His  world  was  one  I’d  never  known 
and  never  would  uncover — just  like  his  daughter’s. 
1  walked  through  the  scattered  rows  of  scrawly,  husk¬ 
ing  corn  by  tcay  of  a  beaten-down  furrow.  I  was  in 
the  middle  of  his  primary  crop  that  had  grown 
desjjite  a  lack  of  cultivation.  Bailey’s  small  house 
was  an  unpainted  weatherboard  affair,  the  roof  ex¬ 
tended  out  from  the  front  wall  about  five  feet,  form¬ 
ing  the  shelter  for  the  dilapidated  porch  which  pushed 
its  tvay  into  the  corn  field.  7'he  flimsy  box  house 
leaned  insecurely  at  its  perched  position  on  the  gentle 
slope  in  the  field. 

Tom  held  his  usual  empty  expression  and  greeted 
me  indifferently  with  a  “Hey  ’  as  I  walked  closer  to 
the  porch.  “I  seen  you  when  you  -was  walking  up  the 
main  road.  How  you  been,  Stan?” 

Tearing  a  leaf  from  an  intruding  stalk  of  corn  I 
began  to  twist  it  slowly.  It  was  brittle  and  the  dry 
stem  pieces  pricked  the  palms  of  my  hands.  “Corn’s 
a  little  dry — my  tobacco’s  in  bad  shape  too — guess 
we’d  all  like  to  see  some  rain.”  I  started  to  speak  of 
Josie,  then  hesitated,  “But  you’ve  done  well,  Tom. 
All  the  planters  around  here  say  so.”  My  answer 
wasn’t  sufficient  and  his  faded  brown  eyes  reflected 
injured  pride  as  they  flashed  around  the  field. 

“Done  well?”  His  tone  switched  to  a  higher  an¬ 
noyed  pitch.  “There  ain’t  another  Virginia  farmer 
that  could  of  done  better  icith  red  acres  as  poor  as 
these  here.” 

Looking  at  the  corn  I  nodded  my  head  in  grave 
agreement.  Here  was  one  of  the  poorest  crops  in  all 
of  Bedford  County.  “Mighty  fine  achievement,  Tom.” 

“Yeh,  kind  of  like  to  think  so.  Pat  myself  on  the 
back  now  and  then.  .  .  .” 

Yes,  Tom  patted  himself  on  his  back  now  and  then. 
He  was  preparing  to  embark  on  a  long-winded  con¬ 
versation  at  that  moment.  I  rested  myself  uneasily  on 
the  splintered  boards  of  the  porch,  leaning  my  back 
against  a  rotting  roof  support.  I  had  come  to  hear 
his  ramblings.  In  many  ways  I  suppose  that  I  dreaded 
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them.  1  was  often  tempted  to  tell  him  to  skip  all  the 
rej)etitions  and  tell  me  more  of  his  daughter  Jo — the 
Josie  I  had  come  to  see.  I’m  not  saying  these  thoughts 
weren’t  interesting,  but  I  conldn’t  summon  any  sym- 
]>athy  after  having  heard  them  for  countless  times. 
Even  his  wife’s  death,  a  mysterious  and  unexplained 
aflair,  interested  me  only  in  the  light  of  its  ellect  on 
Josie. 

“Then  baby  Jo  and  I  was  all  alone  in  the  world. 
WT’d  mosie  from  one  patch  to  another — h’ain’t  never 
known  no  true  home  like  you,  Stan.”  He  ran  his 
cracked,  grimy  hand  across  his  wet  chin.  His  black 
torn  fingernails  made  a  scraping  noise  against  his 
face — the  scratching  causeil  my  spine  to  cringe,  my 
miiul  to  shout.  Damn  it,  stop!  Tell  me  more  about 
Josie. 

rhere  was  a  long  pause;  neither  of  us  spoke.  Tom 
rested  his  head  between  his  hands  and  watched  a  blob 
of  tobacco  juice  hit  the  clay  dust  between  his  torn 
work  shoes.  I'he  ground  swallowed  the  brown  slime 
instantly,  leaving  a  darker  Inown  cavity  on  its  light, 
smooth  surface. 

“Well,  Jo  and  me  just  shifted  around  from  pillar 
to  post.  1  worked  here  and  there  as  a  farm  hand  till 
one  day  1  says  to  myself:  Listen  here,  Tom  Hailey  I 
.says,  this  daughter  of  yourn  neetls  roots — a  honest  to 
God  home  like  other  folks.  \'ou  ain’t  making  but  one 
Hell  of  a  Pa  to  this  baby.  .\nd  by  Cfod,  that’s  just 
what  I  done — not  made  one  Hell  of  a  Pa  but  made 
her  a  damn  good  Pa.  I  bought  this  here  house  and 
settled  down.”  He  patted  the  porch  as  if  it  were  hu¬ 
man.  His  coarse  hands  ran  against  the  grain  of  the 
splintered  boartls:  1  caught  myself  synijiathizing  with 
the  boards,  as  1  had  always  done  with  anvone  or  any¬ 
thing  he  encountered. 

“Remember  the  tlay  Jo  brung  you  here,  Stan?  You 
young  ones  was  only  about  sixteen  back  then.”  He 
shook  his  head  from  side  to  side  slowly. 

I  NODDED.  How  conid  1  forget.  1  wasn’t  sixteen 
though.  It  had  been  in  the  spring  after  1  tpiit  col¬ 
lege.  Two  years  of  agriculture  with  a  smattering  of 
liberal  arts  had  been  sufficient  for  my  tastes.  .Ml  of 
the  local  fellows  had  built  a  strange  tale  around 
I'om’s  Josie — the  beautifid  prostitute.  1  was  curious 
to  .see  her.  It  was  diirrcult  to  imagine  that  she  conid 
be  as  beautiful  as  they  had  all  .said,  and  it  rvas  almost 
inpjossible  to  picture  a  Lather  who  wonld  encourage 
his  own  daughter  to  be  a  whore.  “Two  measly  bucks 
and  she’s  yours.”  'Ehat’s  what  they  all  said.  These 
stories  wouldn’t  add-up  in  my  mind;  I  felt  myself 
being  driven  to  Josie — not  as  the  girls  talked  about 
on  street  corners — by  jrrecisely  what  I  didn’t  know. 
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■■’rhat  \\as  a  ilav  for  all  us.  Stan." 

For  vou  I  ilon’i  knou-,  Tom.  You've  bcuclittcd 
though.  But  1  remember  that  dav  too  \\-ell.  The  first 
time  I’d  hekl  josie  in  my  arms.  Kissing  Josie  ^\■as  a 
teeling  I'd  never  known — I'll  probably  never  know 
again — holding  her  close  to  me.  feeling  her  warm 
breath  against  my  neck,  her  lips  nipping  at  the  lobes 
of  mv  ears,  her  thin  fingers  digging  the  flesh  of  my 
shoulders  through  my  shirt.  I  felt  as  though  I  wanted 
to  crush  her  into  my  chest,  making  Josie  and  me  one. 
so  I'd  never  need  surrender  her  to  anyone  else.  Do  I 
remember  that  day,  Tom?  Can  I  forget  how  much 
satisfaction,  relaxation,  freedom  comes  from  making 
myself  a  puppy  at  the  feet  of  a  great  dane — a  plaster 
figurine  at  the  base  of  a  \'enus?  Can  I  ever  forget  a 
day  or  a  moment  that’s  bound  me  for  a  year?  It  was 
only  a  moment,  a  spell  I  captured  and  destroyed  my¬ 
self.  Holding  Josie  in  my  arms  1  said  to  myself,  “Hold 
on  to  her:  she’s  all  you’ll  ever  want.”  In  that  instant 
the  spell  was  broken. 

"I  ain’t  never  forgot  that  day,  Stan.  Jo,  she  just 
pranced  up  the  path  like  a  perky  colt.  She  was  just 
beaming,  and  says,  ‘Pa,  look  what  I  done  found.’  .  .  .” 

His  voice  faded  in  my  ears.  Josie  spoke  good  Eng¬ 
lish;  she  had  a  curious  refinement,  ^\dlen  she  tossed 
her  head  back  gracefully  with  her  long  chestnut  hair 
following  the  motion,  she  achieved  an  air  of  super¬ 
iority,  a  grace,  and  a  distinct  charm.  Her  lively  brown 
eyes  darted  continually  as  they  focussed  momentarily 
on  objects.  They  meant  to  be  revealing  eyes,  yet  they 
seldom  told  anything  except  in  the  first  moments  that 
I  challenged  their  complete  attention.  Was  it  the 
mystery  or  the  unsatisfied  curiosity  which  held  me  to 
Josie?  No  ...  it  couldn’t  be  as  cold  as  all  that.  It 
was  more  a  letting  go  of  my  mind.  It  was  saying  this 
is  the  true  me,  you  know  me,  Josie,  as  I  am.  .  .  . 
-Mechanically  1  found  myself  lighting  a  cigarette  and 
offering  one  to  Tom. 

“Never  touch  them — just  stick  to  my  twists.”  He 
brushed  the  dribble  from  his  mouth  with  the  back 
of  his  hand.  “Stan  boy,  you  was  a  Godsend  to  us. 
Vou  know  what  I  told  Jo  when  you  left  that  first  day?” 

Yes,  1  knew,  but  nodded  no.  As  usual  he  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  tire  me.  I  sat  firmly  fixed  though,  as  1 
was  intent  upon  learning  more  of  Josie.  His  digres¬ 
sing  might  uncover  facts  which  would  help  in  .satis¬ 
fying  my  mind  or  perhaps  uncover  some  of  those 
things  that  I  could  only  sense  within  me. 

“I  said  Jo,  here  is  your  chance  for  roots.  He’s  a 
fine  decent  man  with  a  future.  We  has  home  roots, 
now  we  needs  family  roots.  1  suppose  I  done  tokl 


you  before,  Stan  boy,  my  woman  won’t  much  count 
— damn  lazy  pig — never  much  Ma  to  Jo.  Made  good 
money  for  us  though.  Well,  I  said  Jo,  you  got  a  good 
one  there.  I  was  right,  too,  Stan — you  done  us  o.k.” 

LTHOUGH  I  tried  to  listen,  1  was  lapsing  quick¬ 
ly  into  the  past,  returning  again  to  that  first  day  when 
I  met  Josie.  She  had  gone  to  towm  to  do  some  buying. 
I  had  been  hanging  around  the  drug  store  with  Hal 
Breen  and  he  pointed  her  out  to  me — gave  me  the  go 
ahead.  As  I  neared  Josie  an  odd  feeling  of  despair 
overcame  me.  I  thought  that  I  knew  what  I  wanted 
of  her,  yet  she  wasn’t  at  all  what  I  had  expected.  She 
looked  quite  innocent,  extremely  young;  she  was 
dressed  in  a  freshly  washed  seersucker  dress.  It  was 
faded  pale  blue  by  many  washings.  I  didn’t  see  the 
mythical  beauty  that  my  friends  saw  in  Josie  though. 
I  saw  a  natural,  t|uiet  and  soft  beauty.  Her  eyes  met 
mine;  my  throat  felt  dry,  there  was  an  odd  feeling  in 
the  movement  of  my  ribs  as  I  breathed  deeply — my 
pulse  seemed  to  pound  in  my  finger  tips.  She  created 
a  twisting  storm  in  my  mind;  there  were  many  under¬ 
lying  feelings  within  me  which  I  couldn’t  pin-down. 

“Yeh,  you  done  us  all  right.”  Tom  had  stopped 
thinking  and  was  about  to  continue  his  chatter.  I 
wanted  him  to  be  cjuiet,  to  let  me  reminisce;  it  was 
difficult  when  he  continually  interrupted  with  his 
hacking  cough  and  his  incessant  spitting. 

ffetting  up  from  the  porch  I  walked  around  Tom 
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and  slowly  stepped  up  to  the  wobbling  planking  ot  its 
floor.  My  eyes  sounded  the  porch  in  search  of  broken 
or  weak  boards.  I  didn’t  want  to  fall  through  one  as 
Josie  had  done  that  first  day. 

Tom  half-turned  his  head  without  looking  at  me. 
“There’s  some  good  eating  apples  in  the  hack — drop¬ 
ped  off  the  tree  yesterday.  Go  on  in  and  help  your¬ 
self.”  He  concentrated  his  attention  upon  the  stick 
in  his  hand.  That  empty  expression  reapjiearcd  on 
his  face  and  1  questioned  what  he  was  thinking. 

That  first  day  last  year — I  drove  her  home  from 
town.  By  the  time  we  reached  this  shack  it  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  get  dark.  Josie  had  dragged  me  up  the 
path,  laughing  and  chatting  aimlessly  all  of  the  way. 
When  I  saw  Tom  I  halted  in  alarm.  He  had  turned 
and  quickly  walked  down  the  path  to  the  main  road. 
.As  Josie  and  I  talked  I  watched  him  crossing  to  Jake 
.Mien’s  place. 

“Hey  Stan,  boy.  Bring  me  one  of  them  riper  ones 
when  you  come  out  here.”  Planks  creaked  from  his 
shifting  on  the  protruding  edge  of  the  porch. 

To  I'HE  left  of  the  hall  was  Josie’s  small  bedroom. 
A  double  bed  neatly  covered  with  a  worn  white 
spread  almost  filled  the  room,  a  green  painted  bureau 
stood  in  the  remainder  of  the  space.  One  of  Josie’s 
better  silk  dresses  hung  from  a  nail  on  the  wall.  Here 
was  the  room — our  room — the  room  where  Josie  had 
taken  me  so  often.  I  hadn’t  wanted  to  spend  that  first 
night  here;  I  had  wanted  to  treat  Josie  as  a  decent 
person — as  an  ecjual.  I  had  wanted  to  know  the  real 
Josie  behind  the  mask  of  soft  appealing  beauty  and 
playful  eyes.  .  .  .  Turning  to  leave  I  saw  that  the  silver 
wash  bowl  and  pitcher  which  I  had  given  her  were 
gone  today;  Tom  had  .sold  them  since  yestertlay  morn¬ 


ing.  7'here  was  no  use  mentioning  it. 

Outside  of  the  house  I  could  hear  Tom  beginning 
a  long  boasting  conversation  with  someone.  Biting 
into  the  bruised  apple  I  paused  long  enough  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  other  voice — it  was  Mrs.  .Allen,  one  of 
his  crew'.  I  walked  out  through  the  dim  hall,  almost 
tripping  on  the  torn  linoleum.  My  hand  grabbed  for 
the  table  and  I  felt  a  dusty  silk  tie  of  my  own  lying 
there.  I  left  it  and  w'alked  onto  the  porch. 

Mrs.  Allen  threw'  oi^en  her  arms,  her  big  breasts 
and  enormous  hips  shook  as  she  spoke.  “Well,  if  it 
ain’t  my  Stanny.  How  are  you.  Baby?”  The  words 
oozed  with  a  dripping  sweetness  of  pretention. 

I'aking  a  deep  breath  I  gave  her  a  forced  friendly 
“hello”. 

“I  fixed  the  room  for  you,  Stan,  just  as  you  wanted 
it.”  She  seemed  to  be  saying,  “That’s  all  it  takes,  isn’t 
it?” 

“Yes,  1  just  saw'  it.  You  did  a  good  job.”  I  almost 
asked  about  the  water  pitcher  and  basin.  “I  must  be 
going,  I'om.  See  you  next  week — perhaps.  Goodby 
Mrs.  Allen.”  1  was  tempted  to  emphasize  the  “Mrs.”. 
I  ignored  the  feeling  and  slipped  a  crisp  bill  into  her 
fat  palm.  It  felt  .soft  despite  the  layer  of  dust,  sw’eat, 
and  grease. 

Tom  stirred  anxiously  at  the  sound  of  the  money, 
“Leaving  so  soon,  Stan.  You  ain’t  walked  over  to  her 
plot  yet.” 

“I  know — some  other  time.  I’ve  a  lot  of  work  to  do 
back  at  the  farm.” 

When  I  reached  the  end  of  the  path  to  the  highway, 
I  turned  unconsciously  and  looked  back  at  the  shack. 
Tom  and  Mrs.  Allen  had  disapj)eared  from  the  porch. 
I  walked  on  down  the  road  slowly.  In  clearing  the 
corn  stalks  my  fixed  eyes  saw  Mrs.  Allen’s  large  figure 
through  Josie’s  window. 
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Avere  no  sleeves  in  the  sweater.  Each  sleeve  had  been 
caretnlly  unraveled,  in  the  course  ol  the  years,  to  make 
fishing  lines  and  traps  for  small  game.  Trousers, 
frayed  at  the  cidfs  and  worn  through  at  the  knees, 
hid  the  legs  which  had  once  been  so  important  in 
ivinning  the  varsity  letter  on  the  sweater.  To  round 
out  his  costume,  Mr.  Adams  wore  sandals,  much  like 
those  worn  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  centuries  be¬ 
fore.  Mr.  Adams  had  fashioned  these  sandals  from 
his  last  pair  of  shoes.  The  sandals  slapped  loudly  on 
the  leaf  strewn  road  and  made  rasping  noises  as  they 
pushed  aside  the  clumps  of  browm  grass  which  had 
forced  entrance  through  great 
cracks  in  the  road.  No  other 
sounds  broke  the  silence  of  the 
autumn  afternoon,  and  Mr. 
.Adams  smiled  faintly  at  the 
wheeze  of  his  breathing. — Never 


Mr.  .\.I).\MS  stopped  to  wipe  his  broiv.  Sweat 
streamed  down  over  the  tanned  face  and 
disappeared  into  the  tangled  white  beard. 
When  he  finished  drying  his  face  and  the  back  of 
his  neck.  .Mr.  Adams  dropped  the  torn  cloth,  which 
had  once  been  a  linen  handkerchief,  and  tvearily 
shouldered  the  small,  canvas  knapsack.  The  knap¬ 
sack  was  almost  empty  now — enough  in  it  for  one  last 
meal — but  Mr.  Adams’  back  remained  bent  forward, 
as  if  he  still  carried  some  great  weight.  A  brown, 
knitted  sweater,  still  bearing  a  large  varsity  letter  on 
the  front,  covered  Mr.  Adams’  back  and  chest.  There 
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(lid  that  toi'ty  years  ago.  Even  after  a  hard  end  run. 
Wonder  wliat  Charlie  would  say  now? 

Mr.  Adams  stopped  abruptly.  His  breathing  caught 
in  his  chest  with  the  last  step.  It  was  forty  years  since 
he  had  seen  the  view  which  now  lay  helore  him,  and 
the  same  thrill  shot  through  him  now  that  had  caused 
goosellesh  on  his  arms  during  his  undergraduate  days. 
Below  him,  in  a  small  valley,  lay  the  remains  of  his 
once-proud  university.  At  the  end  of  the  long,  arrow- 
straight  road  stood  the  chapel,  and  on  either  side  of 
this  towering  mass  stood  the  classrooms  and  the 
dormitories.  For  a  moment  Mr.  Adams’  eyes  and 
mind  rejected  the  sight  ahead,  and  he  saw  the  campus 
filled  with  cars  and  students,  the  stone  walks  making 
sharp  cuts  through  clipped  grass.  Tears  blotted  out 
the  mirage,  and  when  Mr.  Adams  cleared  his  eyes 
with  the  back  of  one  hand,  he  saw  the  campus  as  it 
really  existed. 


Hedges  which  had  once  edged  the  road  now’  lormed 
a  high,  tangled  green  wall.  \Veeds  and  gra.ss  had 
forced  apart  the  road.  Trees,  untended  for  twenty 
years,  formed  a  small  jungle  on  the  (piadrangie,  and 
generations  of  younger  trees  tried  to  battle  their  way 
through  the  dense  foliage  to  the  sky  abcjve.  All  of 
the  buildings  w'ere  covered  with  ivy,  and  it  was  diffi¬ 
cult  t(j  make  out  the  doors  and  winthjws  of  the  build¬ 
ings.  Haltingly,  Mr.  Adams  eyes  wandered  over  the 
scene  below’,  and  finally,  with  great  effort,  they  came 
t(t  rest  on  the  chapel.  A  shudder  ran  over  Mr.  Adams’ 
body,  and  an  angry  roar  broke  the  death-like  silence. 
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The  chapel,  his  chapel — svnibol  of  all  the  hope  he 
had  ever  felt — stood  in  defeated  ruin.  The  same  bolt 
of  lightning  which  hail  destroyed  half  of  the  tower 
had  set  fire  to  the  chaj)el,  and  note  only  the  walls  and 
the  half-tower,  leaning  drnnkenly  to  one  side,  stood 
there.  In  the  great  doorway,  one  section  of  the  door 
hung  cra/ilv  on  a  hinge.  The  blackened  door  stooil 
out  boldly  against  the  ivy  which  twined  over  the  ruins. 

Mr.  Adams'  head  swung  from  side  to  siile  in  abject 
grief,  anil  great  tears  washed  clean  small  lines  on  his 
dusty  face.  Finally,  when  there  tvere  no  more  tears, 
and  the  rasping  sobs  had  changed  to  tired  whimpers, 
.Mr.  Adams  started  down  the  long  road  totvard  the 
ruined  chapel.  Missing  were  the  sounds  of  traffic,  the 
shouts  of  students,  the  cries  of  startled  birds.  Com¬ 
plete  silence  presseil  down  on  Mr.  .\dams  and,  as  if 
obeying  a  command,  his  steps  were  made  with  great 
care  lest  rustling  grass,  or  a  trampled  leaf,  should 
break  this  silence.  Slowly,  painfidly,  Mr.  Adams  ap¬ 
proached  the  steps  leading  up  to  the  chapel.  Once 
there  he  found  a  section  of  steps  still  untouched  by 
frost  or  underbrush,  and  here  he  sank  down,  his  pack 
slipping  off  tired  shoulders  into  the  grass.  After  forty 
years,  Mr.  Adams  had  come  back  to  the  campus.  Mr. 
.\danis  had  come  back  to  die. 

i^^FTER  RESTING  his  head  on  his  bony  knees, 
.Mr.  Adams  sat  up  and  looked  over  the  campus  be¬ 
fore  him.  To  his  right  stood  the  Union  building  where 
once  had  been  the  dining  halls,  and  all  the  shops  so 
vital  to  a  student’s  life.  To  his  left  were  classrooms 
and  the  great  stone  building  which  had  been  the 
library.  All  of  the  buildings  were  covered  over  with 
ivy  and  other  vines.  The  glass  in  the  windows  of  the 
building  had  dropped  out  long  ago.  The  frames  were 
bent,  warped  by  wind  and  rain.  The  doors  of  the 
buildings  stood  open,  as  if  inviting  exploration.  Mr. 
Adams  knew  that  he  must  accept  the  invitation  of 
the  beckoning  doors.  Knew  that  he  must  see,  for  a 
final  time,  the  rooms  w’hich  had  once  held  so  much 
excitement  for  him.  Rooms  in  which  he  had  learned 
and  thrilled  at  the  new  vistas  of  knowledge.  A  strange 
tiredness  filled  .Mr.  Adams’  body,  and  he  struggled  for 
a  moment  in  standing.  He  carefully  picked  the  knap¬ 
sack  from  the  tall  gra.ss  and  placed  it  on  the  stejj. 
Wfith  a  sigh,  he  headed  through  the  grass  and  weeds 
for  the  nearest  building. 

Cobwebs  barred  the  entrance  to  the  building  and 
.Mr.  Adams  wondered  idly  how  they  had  managed  to 
survive.  He  was  tempted  to  turn  back  to  his  seat  on 
the  step.  WTy  destroy  anything  more  in  nature?  The 


pidl  of  the  dim  corridor  was  too  great,  and  Mr.  Adams 
finally  broke  through  the  silky  web  and  walked  down 
the  echoing  corridor.  Dust  billowed  up  at  every  step, 
and  dried  leaves,  carried  far  into  the  hallway  by  va¬ 
grant  winds,  crackled  and  snapped  in  their  brittleness. 
Without  plan,  Mr.  Adams’  steps  were  directed  toward 
a  large  lecture  room  at  the  end  of  the  hall.  The  glass 
had  fallen  from  the  door  and  lay  smashed  on  the 
dusty  floor.  When  he  pusheil  open  the  door  leading 
to  the  room,  the  hinges  screamed  in  unoiled  agony, 
and  the  scream  rang  and  bounced  away  in  the  echoing 
corridors.  Mr.  Adams  shivered  and  hurried  into  the 
center  of  the  room. 

Long  rows  of  grimy  benches  stood  before  the  lec¬ 
ture  platform.  On  the  speaker’s  desk  lay  a  pocket 
watch,  a  book,  and  a  piece  of  chalk.  Books  were 
scattered  about  on  the  writing  arms  of  the  benches, 
and  several  notebooks  were  opened,  rusty  pens  resting 
on  the  linetl  pages.  There  were  several  names  written 
on  the  blackboard  behind  the  platform  and  Mr. 
Adams  gently  blew  away  the  film  of  dust.  Plato,  Aris¬ 
totle,  Kant,  Locke,  Bentliain,  Mr.  Adams  stared  at  the 
writing,  and  slowly  his  voice,  harsh  and  cracked  from 
disuse,  repeated  the  written  names.  As  the  once  fa¬ 
miliar  sounds  broke  the  stillness  of  the  room,  Mr. 
Adams  began  to  see,  in  the  eye  of  his  mind,  how  it 
once  had  been.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Dr.  Cooper  was  standing  before  a  filled  class¬ 
room;  his  hands  were  busily  shaping  some  new  idea 
in  philosophy  for  the  note-taking  students.  Puffs  of 
smoke  shot  out  of  his  mouth  with  his  words,  and  his 
pipe  bounced  up  and  down,  scattering  ashes  over  plat¬ 
form  and  ilesk.  It  was  a  warm  Sjrring  day.  Dr.  Cooper 
was  busily  explaining  progress  in  philosophical 
thought,  and  he  quoted  the  ancient  philosophers,  and 
some  of  the  more  modern,  to  make  his  point.  The 
students  wrote  feverishly,  trying  to  put  into  their 
notes  all  the  fervor  Dr.  Cooper  created  tvith  his  words. 
The  bell  rang  ...  a  fragment  of  glass  fell  from  a 
window  and  tinkled  on  the  floor,  and  Mr.  Adams 
walked  from  the  ghost-filled  room. 

Down  the  long,  empty  corridors,  past  the  other 
open  classrooms,  down  the  steps,  around  a  corner, 
and  Mr.  Adams  walked  into  the  library.  A  small  sign 
hung  crookedly  on  the  door  leading  into  the  reading 
room.  “Silence,  Please.”  How  long,  how  long,  since 
sound  had  departed  from  this  room,  never  to  return? 
Mr.  Adams  pushed  open  the  door,  walked  past  the 
check-out  desk,  and  slowly  walked  into  the  great 
stacks.  Reserve.  Three  day.  History.  Greek.  Cliejnistry. 
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ISth  Century  Lit.  Current  Fiction.  The  Dewey  Sys¬ 
tem  still  held  every  book  in  its  special  niche.  No  stray 
hands  disturbed  the  order  of  the  long  rows  of  yellowed 
hooks.  Mr.  Adams  idly  thumbed  through  a  dried, 
crackling  text  on  German.  His  eyes  struggled  with 
the  forgotten  print  and  he  dropped  the  book  in  de¬ 
spair.  He  gazed  at  the  titles  on  the  fiction  shelves. 
“The  Brave  Bulls,”  “The  Naked  and  the  Dead,”  “Day 
Without  End.”  Shaking  his  head,  Mr.  Adams  walked 
from  the  library,  through  the  gaping  doorway,  and 
back  to  his  original  resting  spot  on  the  stej)  before  the 
chapel. 

I  he  sun  was  now  down  behind  the  Union  building, 
and  long  shadows  were  traced  over  the  tall  grass.  Afr. 
Adams  sank  wearily  to  the  stone  step  and  openetl  his 
knap.sack.  His  hand,  groping  inside  the  almost  empty 
bag,  finally  emerged,  holding  carefully  a  small,  straw- 
wrapped  bottle.  Mr.  Adams  placed  the  bottle  on  the 
stone  aiul  then  reached  into  the  bag  again.  For  a 
moment  he  was  startled,  thinking  he  had  lost  the  last 
tin  of  chee.se,  but  finally,  in  one  corner,  his  fingers 
felt  the  smooth  roundness  of  the  can,  and  it  soon 
rested  beside  the  bottle  on  the  stone.  Mr.  Adams  fold¬ 
ed  the  knapsack  carefully,  and  then  he  used  it  as  a 
pillow  against  the  hardness  of  the  stone.  His  fingers 
trembletl  as  he  turned  the  small  key  which  unrolled 
a  ribbon  of  metal  and  opened  the  can.  Wdien  the 
pale  cheese  was  liftetl  from  the  can,  Mr.  Adams  placed 
it  on  the  lid  of  the  can  and  then  turned  his  attention 
to  the  straw  covered  bottle. 

It  W.\S  a  small  bottle,  holding  only  a  pint  of  dark 
red  wine.  Mr.  Adams  stripped  the  straw  from  the 
sides  and  held  the  bottle  up  to  the  dwindling  light. 
Still  clear,  after  forty  years.  As  he  pried  out  the  cork 
with  his  rusty  pocketknife,  he  remendjered  the  pact 
he  and  John  Dawson  had  so  laughingly  made.  'Ehey 
had  each  j)urchased  a  bottle  of  the  wine  the  night 
before  gratluation.  Happy  that  four  years  of  hard 
work  was  about  to  be  rewarded,  they  had  jokingly 


agreed  to  meet  twenty  years  later,  in  front  of  the 
chapel.  That  celebration  was  to  be  highlighted  with 
the  drinking  of  the  newly  purchased  wine.  That  had 
been  forty  years  ago.  Slightly  less  than  twenty  years 
after  graduation,  while  Mr.  Adams  was  working  in 
the  mid-WTst,  it  had  happened.  Mr.  Adams  never 
heard  from  John  after  that.  For  the  next  eighteen 
years  Mr.  Adams  had  struggled  to  keep  himself  alive. 
Two  years  ago,  knowing  that  life  was  fast  slipping 
away,  Mr.  Adams  had  begun  the  long  overland  trek 
toward  the  campus.  Now,  after  forty  years,  Mr. 
Adams  took  the  first  mouthful  of  the  dark  red  wine. 
It  was  good. 

Darkness  approached  from  the  Fast  as  Mr.  Adams 
drank  the  last  of  the  wine  and  chewed  the  final  crumb 
of  cheese.  The  wine  had  calmed  his  nerves  and  his 
eyes  had  a  new  feverish  luster.  He  arose  anti  walked 
toward  the  chapel.  The  pain  was  gone  from  his  back 
and  he  walked  upright,  his  shoidders  back  firmly.  He 
passed  through  the  doorway,  jxtusing  to  stare  at  the 
charred  door.  He  walked  up  the  three  familiar  steps 
and  looked  down  the  long  aisle  toward  the  altar. 

Cdtarred  pews  stood  on  either  side  of  the  aisle,  and 
bits  of  stained  glass,  scattered  on  the  lloor  in  broken 
patterns,  caught  the  last  rays  of  light.  They  winked 
and  sparkled.  Mr.  Adams  walked  toward  the  altar. 
The  great  window  over  the  altar  was  empty  of  glass, 
and  the  gaping  void  was  crisscrossed  wdth  ivy.  .\  pale 
green  light  filled  the  choir.  He  stopped  before  en¬ 
tering  the  once  holy  area  before  the  altar  and  looked 
back  at  the  doorway.  Blackness  filled  the  back  of  the 
chapel.  Mr.  Adams  turned,  took  olf  his  sweater,  anti 
carefidly  wiped  the  dust  from  the  tarnished  cross. 
The  green  haze  grew  darker  anti  the  cross  gleametl 
feebly  with  his  efforts.  Slowly  he  foltletl  the  sweater 
anti  placed  it  on  the  floor.  The  tattered  school  em¬ 
blem  faced  up.  Mr.  Atlams  sank  down  tt)  his  knees, 
his  eyes  never  leaving  the  goltl  symbol  he  hatl  once 
atloretl.  His  eyes  remninetl  unblinking  as  night  filletl 
the  chapel. 
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RING,  CYMBAL 


By  HARVEY  KYLE 

Ilhistrnted  By  Bill  Wetmore 

Harvey  Kyle,  the  author  of  this  story,  is  probably  best 
remembered  for  his  musical  accomplishments  with  the 
Duke  Ambassadors  while  he  was  here  at  Duke,  and 
therefore  it  seems  fitting  that  his  parting  contribution 
should  be  a  story  ivhich  records  an  aspect  of  the  mu¬ 
sician’s  life  seldoyn  known  by  those  luho  mingle  in 
the  crowds. 

The  hiss  of  the  air  brake  was  Lenny’s  alarm 
clock,  only  he  could  never  set  it  to  go  off  when 
he  felt  like  waking  up.  Whenever  Mother  John 
felt  the  need  for  coffee,  he  pushed  the  pedal  hard  to 
jolt  the  snoring  occupants  to  life — the  way  he  was 
doing  right  now.  The  door  banged  open.  Shoes 
plowed  through  gravel  in  the  direction  of  a  wailing- 
juke  box.  Lenny  didn’t  feel  like  getting  up.  Junk 
didn’t  feel  like  getting  up.  Maxie  didn’t  feel  like  it, 
either.  Nobody  ever  felt  like  standing  up.  They  were 
all  too  tired. 

Lenny  grasped  the  back  of  the  seat  in  front  of  him 
and  pulled  feebly.  His  wide  rear  end  left  the  cushion 
a  few  inches  and  then  plopped  down  abruptly  with  a 
whooshing  sound.  The  next  try  was  better  coordi¬ 
nated  and  he  stood  swaying  in  the  aisle. 

“Coffee,  Max?” 

“Nall.” 

Several  snorts  and  sniffles  and  that  terrible  rasping 
cough  in  the  back  that  sounded  like  retching.  He 
moved  slowly  forward  using  the  luggage  rack  for  sup¬ 
port. 

“Eat,  Junk?” 

“Too  far  south.  Fat  Man.  Bring  me  a  burger?” 
“One  back  here,  too,”  moaned  the  cough  in  the  rear. 
“Sure,”  said  Lenny,  as  he  stumbled  to  the  ground. 
He  shook  his  head  and  leaned  against  the  bus.  Staring 
through  the  heavy,  summer  darkness,  he  wondered 
where  he  was,  what  time  it  was.  The  gaudy  neon 
lights  on  the  all-night  diner  meant  nothing  to  him. 
The  giant  trailer  trucks  signified  that  the  coffee  and 
burgers  were  good,  the  way  they  did  every  night. 
Truck  drivers  and  musicians  drink  more  coffee  than 
Brazilians,  he  thought,  as  he  shuffled  toward  the  voice 
of  Eddy  Arnold.  Truck  drivers  spent  a  lot  of  nickels 
on  the  plowboy  nowadays,  and  it  seemed  to  Lenny 
that  he  spent  his  whole  life  dragging  his  feet  from 
the  bus  toward  that  voice.  He  had  heard  it  so  much 
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that  he  was  no  longer  aware  of  it  as  a  distinct  sound. 
It  blended  hazily  into  the  black  depths  of  a  chipped 
coffee  mug  and  didn’t  annoy  him  at  all.  His  world 
of  sounds  was  far  too  complex  to  permit  the  presence 
of  anything  so  simple,  so  homespun.  His  head  pound¬ 
ed  eternally  with  screaming,  howling  brass  that  cas¬ 
caded  around  him  on  busy  streets,  in  hotel  rooms,  and 
in  his  dreams.  He  shuddered.  His  dreams  were  not 
nice.  And  the  cymbal,  it  was  a  knife  that  stabbed 
through  one  ear  and  out  the  other.  Some  day  he 
would  go  mad  and  throw  himself  on  that  cymlial  and 
crush  it  to  his  bosom.  He  would  silence  it,  forever. 
Silence,  what  was  it?  Something  he  had  known  a  long 
time  ago.  Five,  ten,  maybe  fifteen  years.  He  didn’t 
know  when  it  was.  Everything  was  space.  There  was 
no  time. 

A  bawdy  counter  girl:  “What’ll  it  be,  big  stuff?” 
She  shifted  her  gum  and  displayed  her  gold  caps. 

“Black.” 

Where  had  he  seen  her  before?  He  probably  had 
not.  Her  sisters  were  all  along  the  highw'ay.  This 
joint?  Sometime,  if  it  was  some  place  in  America. 
Nine  times — maybe  a  dozen — he  had  been  over  the 
forty-eight  states.  His  home  was  the  bus.  He  hated  it. 
Dusty  mohair,  wading  through  month-old  newspapers 
on  the  floor,  orange  peels,  candy  wrappers,  battered 
copies  of  “Spicy  Stories”  that  upset  him,  the  stench 
of  sweating  bodies,  and  his  thoughts.  Thoughts  that 
terrified  him  —  grotesque,  horrifying  fantasies.  He 
couldn’t  get  out  of  the  bus  and  run  away  from  them, 
either.  It  was  too  late  to  quit  the  business  and  too 
early  to  die.  Trapped,  but  sometime  he  w’ould  Hip — 
and  then  everything  would  be  all  right.  If  there  w'as 
only  some  way  to  stoji  thinking. 

“Sure  like  to  crawl  that  bimbo,”  said  Mother  John, 
twisting  his  caji  to  the  side  of  his  head  and  leering  at 
her  shapeless  body. 

Lenny  envied  him.  Steering  wheels,  road  signs,  and 
women  were  all  he  ever  thought  about.  He  gave  them 
the  same  long  look  from  South  Carolina  to  Oregon, 
w'histled  at  them  in  New  Haven  and  Tucson:  but  he 
seldom  made  any  time — unless  he  paid  for  it.  He 
had  an  Indian  wife  in  New'  Mexico,  and  a  mistress 
who  was  everybody’s  lover  in  Columbus — provided 
they  had  two  dollars.  Lenny  had  no  lover.  He  was 
too  tired. 

“Hey,  chick,  what  do  they  call  ya’?” 

“Dot,”  reversing  her  gum. 

“Is  ‘Dot’  right?” 

Mother  John  thought  he  was  a  real  witty  guy. 

“Oh,  you  rascal.  What’s  yours?” 

“John.  Guys  in  the  Itand  call  me  ‘Mother  John’ 


’cause  I’m  their  nursemaid.  Right,  Fat  Boy?” 

“What  band?”  asked  the  gold  teeth. 

“Roy  Miller.” 

Mother  John  made  sure  he  was  heard  at  both  ends 
of  the  counter,  as  he  did  every  night.  Lenny  buried 
his  nose  in  his  coffee. 

“Well,  w'hattaya’  know  about  that!  The  famous 
Roy  Miller  Band  stoppin’  right  here  at  the  Delooxe 
Diner!  I  want  Roy’s  autograph.  Handsome,”  she 
gurgled  excitedly. 

“.Sorry,  chick,  boss  drives  his  Cadillac  ahead  of  us. 
I’ll  get  him  to  send  ya’  a  signed  photograft  from  Den¬ 
ver.  Say,  what  time  do  ya’  knock  off  work?” 

“Gee,  I’m  just  crazy  altout  your  new'  recordin’  of 
‘Leaping  Over  a  Clift’!  It’s  even  hotter  than  ‘Swingin’ 
On  A  Rope’!  Say,  what  do  you  play,  big  boy?” 

“Baby,  this  is  Fat  Boy  Leonard,  the  greatest  screech 
trumpet  player  of  all  time,  in  the  flesh — all  two  hun- 
tlred  and  forty  pounds  of  it.”  Mother  John  had  a  very 
big  mouth. 

Lenny  picked  iqj  his  coffee  and  movetl  three  heavy 
steps  to  a  worn  leather  booth  against  the  wall.  A 
glutted  fly  made  several  passes  at  the  mug,  and  he 
waved  it  away  alxsently.  He  thought  of  the  colored 
boy  slee[)ing  outside. 

The  SQl'ARES  thought  that  Junk  Man  was  real 
funny.  He  was,  too.  He  w'as  a  showman  at  birth;  and 
he  played  everything  from  his  heart,  draining  tears 
and  happiness  from  his  horn  in  the  passionate  tradi¬ 
tion  of  his  race.  But  the  squares  were  not  interested 
in  his  fine  musical  taste.  They  liked  to  watch  his  eye 
balls  bulge  outward  as  if  attached  to  his  head  by  two 
rubber  Ixtnds:  they  screamed  when  he  jumped  up  and 
down  and  made  high,  screeching  sounds  with  his  saxo¬ 
phone.  On  stage  he  resembled  a  wiki  mustang  scorn¬ 
ing  the  .saddle  for  the  first  time.  Off  stage  he  was  al¬ 
ways  tired,  like  Lenny,  but  he  was  happier.  Why 
shouldn’t  he  be?  In  the  eyes  of  his  society  Junk  was 
a  real  success:  he  was  playing  with  one  of  the  most 
famous  lohite  name  bands  in  the  world;  and  his  re¬ 
cordings  were  on  every  juke  box.  He  had  climbed  a 
long  way  from  .South  Georgia  where  he  had  stolen 
his  first  horn  from  a  traveling  circus.  He  had  ridden 
a  freight  to  Chicago  with  dried  apricots  stuffed  in  the 
bell  of  the  horn,  and  his  mother’s  life  .savings:  three 
dollars.  Five  years  he  w'as  night  janitor  in  a  large 
music  house  where  he  practiced  in  a  .soundproof 
booth,  playing  along  with  the  best  jazz  records  on  the 
shelf.  One  day  he  felt  ready,  so  he  went  on  the  road 
with  a  “territory”  colored  band.  Now  he  spent  more 
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time  on  the  bus  than  he  ever  had  tvhen  he  played 
with  a  colored  band.  He  ate  inanv  of  his  meals  in  it. 
He  slept  in  his  seat  in  a  lot  of  totvns  tvherc  the  rest  of 
the  band  had  hotel  rooms.  There  teas  something 
about  being  the  only  Xegro  among  seventeen  whites 
that  made  him  ill  at  ease.  He  never  could  relax  inside, 
although  the  others  called  him  a  "cool  jig.”  He  didn’t 
like  to  be  calletl  that,  but  he  couldn’t  do  anything 
abotit  it.  He  -was  a  "jig.” 

Lennv  heavetl  a  long  sigh  as  he  lifted  the  steaming 
coffee  to  his  lips  mechanically.  His  shell  -  rimmed 
glasses  tvere  fogged  as  the  ^'apor  drifted  upward. 
Eighteen  men  traveling  together  and  only  two  friends: 
the  Negro  and  a  fetvish  boy  named  Maxie. 

M 

GREEN  resented  their  calling  him  “that 
little  Jew  bastard,”  too,  but  he  couldn’t  stop  them. 
It  wasn’t  the  musicians;  it  tvas  the  crowd.  Some 
nights,  in  the  right  torvns,  every  time  he  stepped  up 
to  the  microphone  he  -woidd  hear  one  of  the  loaded 
squares  yell, 

"Blow,  you  little  Jew  baby,  blow!” 

He  knew  why  they  did  it.  It  was  because  Maxie 
looked  like  Solomon,  David,  and  Moses  rolled  into 
one  small  statue  symbolizing  the  whole  Hebrew  race. 
Tt\'o  large  brotvn  eyes  peered  sadly  down  the  length 
of  a  sweeping,  Durante-sized  nose  that  was  beyond 
the  scope  of  ordinary  plastic  surgery.  Not  that  Maxie 
wanted  his  nose  chiseled  away.  He  got  it  from  his 
Papa;  and  his  Papa  was  a  smart  man.  Papa  wanted 
Maxie  to  come  home  and  be  his  partner  in  the  cloth¬ 
ing  business  and  make  a  lot  of  money — “stop  wasting 
his  time  as  a  worthless  musician.”  So  Maxie  had  a 
way  out,  but  he  didn’t  take  it.  He  tvas  crazy  about 
blowing  his  trumpet.  He  was  a  kid:  twenty.  It  would 
be  a  long  time  before  he  got  it  all  out  of  his  system. 

Too  long,  thought  Fat  Boy  Leonard,  as  he  gazed 
idly  in  the  direction  of  two  husky  truck  drivers  sitting 
at  the  end  of  the  narrow  counter.  Work-a-day  citizens 
who  put  in  a  regular  day  and  then  spent  their  free 
time  wherever  they  pleased.  They  didn’t  trust  musi¬ 
cians.  Years  before,  Lenny  had  realized  that  a  road 
musician  had  to  get  a  social  divorce  from  the  people. 
Jazzmen  had  a  bad  reputation,  and  it  was  not  im¬ 
proving.  Young  “hipsters”  would  catch  him  by  the 
arm  and  offer  him  a  “stick,”  and  they  would  look 
surprised  when  he  offered  to  buy  them  a  coke  instead. 
It  was  those  kids  who  created  the  bad  impression  on 
the  public  by  getting  into  trouble  and  claiming  to  be 
musicians  when  the  photographers  came  around.  Len¬ 
ny  was  sick  of  it  all.  He  was  tired  of  the  music  busi¬ 
ness.  Roy  Miller  was  wearing  him  down  but  paying 


him  more  money  than  he  could  earn  on  a  day  job. 

Wdien  the  great  Miller  played  a  drum  solo  it  usually 
lasted  for  five  minutes.  Five  terrible  minutes  of  tor¬ 
ture  for  the  older  members  of  his  band.  They  knew 
that  there  teas  no  escape  from  the  high  -  pitched, 
knifing  ring  of  his  favorite  cymbal.  That  cymbal  had 
a  sound  that  penetrated  the  farthest  corners  of  the 
vast  Paramount  Theatre,  and  for  that  reason  Miller 
ivas  in  love  with  it.  For  ten  years  Fat  Boy  Leonard 
had  hated  it.  He  was  sure  that  it  was  making  him 
deaf — since  he  sat  right  next  to  it. 

“Gimme  your  autograph.  Gimme  your  autograph 
on  this  here  paper  napkin.  Well,  goddam,  so  you’re 
the  guy  that  plays  all  them  fine  high  notes.” 

She  whistled  through  the  gold  teeth.  Lenny  re¬ 
membered  the  boys  on  the  bus. 

“Fix  two  burgers  ‘with’  to  go.” 

“Not  till  you  sign  your  name,  Mr.  Fat  Boy.” 

She  poked  a  pencil  at  him  coyly.  He  felt  like  a  fool, 
as  he  always  did;  but  he  had  long  ago  stopped  trying 
to  figure  out  what  jerks  like  her  wanted  his  name  for. 
He  was  a  jerk  himself.  A  stupid  slob  for  ever  getting 
into  the  music  business  in  the  first  place.  Lenny  was 
definitely  not  jolly,  the  way  people  expected  a  fat 
man  to  be.  He  was  flabby  and  disillusioned,  lonely 
and  lost  completely  on  the  great  North  American  con¬ 
tinent  without  a  check  point.  He  didn’t  know  where 
he  was  going  or  where  he  had  been  last.  He  was  exist¬ 
ing.  He  was  in  motion  all  the  time,  but  he  never  got 
anywhere.  The  same  diner  scene  night  after  night  in 
joints  that  he  couldn’t  tell  apart.  The  counter,  the 
stools,  the  stale  pies  in  a  glass  case,  the  thick  smell  of 
chili  and  frying  hamburgers,  truck  drivers,  the  plow- 
boy’s  voice  on  the  juke  box,  waitresses  with  no  shape 
and  gold  teeth;  nothing  ever  changed.  Nobody  in  the 
band  had  more  than  two  friends.  They  sometimes 
nodded  on  passing  the  others  on  the  street  or  in  a 
hotel  lobby,  but  that  was  all.  “Name”  band  musicians 
were  strange  characters.  Lenny  knew  the  reason  .  .  . 
too  well. 

H  UNDREDS  of  iJudgy  black  crickets  were  cling¬ 
ing  to  the  screen  door  as  he  pushed  it  open.  Several 
of  them  dived  at  his  face.  Lenny  didn’t  fight  back  at 
them.  He  wasn’t  capable  of  fighting  against  anything 
except  .  .  .  some  day  he  would  destroy  that  crashing, 
vicious  cymbal  of  Roy  Miller’s.  He  would  make  it 
stop  ringing,  always  ripping  at  his  battered  ear  drums 
and  cracking  at  his  dull  brain  like  a  whip.  Maybe  he 
would  be  deaf — and  not  able  to  play  anymore.  He 
shuddered  as  he  felt  his  foot  sink  oozily  into  a  puddle 
of  oil  where  a  truck  had  been. 
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THE  CASE  FOR  LIGHT  VERSE 


By  JOAN  OLIVER 


I  SUPPOSE  this  is  a  very  desperate  age.  You  and 
I,  we  lose  our  serenity  in  contemplation  of  the 
end  of  the  world — not  that  we  can  really  imagine 
such  a  thing,  but  it  does  seem  to  be  the  time  to  con¬ 
cern  ourselves  with  the  ultimate  in  the  meaning  of 
existence.  The  tension  rises  with  the  draft  toll  and 
the  grimness  with  the  blundering  of  nations.  We  are 
not  without  our  emotional  release,  of  course,  but 
sometimes  I  find  our  humor  as  desperate  as  our  ser¬ 
iousness.  Not  so  very  many  days  ago  1  was  talking  to 
a  boy  about  Buchenwald.  It  was  his  job  at  the  end 
of  the  war  to  clear  out  the  tortured,  mangled  bodies. 
He  told  me  that,  as  workers,  they  laughed  and  made 
disgusting  jokes  about  the  bodies  they  were  handling. 
Perhaps  it  was  a  kind  of  courage;  at  any  rate  it  was 
the  only  way  they  could  do  their  job  without  going 
mad.  I  know  there’s  not  much  I  can  do  to  change  the 
world,  but  perhaps  I  can  make  anything  I  want  of  it 
in  a  personal  way  by  my  attitude  toward  it.  You  sec, 
writing  really  is  a  way  of  living  too,  so  if  I  talk  about 
a  writer  now  in  terms  of  a  way  of  life,  you  will  un¬ 
derstand. 

I  imagine  you’ve  met  Mrs.  bevington.  For  a  year 
she  has  been  in  England,  Imt  she  has  returned  again 
to  Duke  as  a  teacher  of  English  and  especially  of 
poetry.  About  two  years  ago  The  Archini,  ran  a 
sketch  on  her  as  a  member  of  the  faculty,  but  now  I 
would  like  to  do  more  than  that;  I  would  like  some¬ 
how  to  grasp  the  significance  of  Helen  Bevington  as 
a  person  and  as  a  writer. 

I  \V.\LKEI)  down  to  her  office  that  afternoon  with 
her  latest  book,  Niiieteini  Million  Elephants  and 
Other  Poems,  hugged  against  my  side.  It  gave  me  an 
identification,  1  thought,  and  made  me  more  the 
reader  and  the  critic  and  less  the  little  girl  who  would 
be  remembered  chiefly  for  not  knowing  very  much 


about  light  verse  and  Robert  Herrick.  Mrs.  Beving¬ 
ton  was  very  charming  and  very  kind,  and  she  told 
me  many  things.  The  writing  of  light  verse,  you  see, 
is  very  much  a  state  of  mind.  A  resignation,  you  un¬ 
derstand,  and  a  little  more.  If  the  gayety  is  not  cjuite 
felt  it  makes  the  verse  all  the  more  poignant.  For  one 
thing,  she  told  me  about  Robert  Herrick  and  I  read 
there.  His  poem,  “Upon  a  Child  That  Died,”  ex¬ 
presses  for  me  the  poignancy  of  the  unexpressed  sor¬ 
row. 

Here  she  lies,  a  pretty  bud, 

Lately  tnade  of  flesh  and  blood. 

Who  as  soon  fell  fast  asleep 
As  her  little  eyes  did  peep. 

Oioe  her  strewings,  but  not  stir 
The  earth  that  lightly  covers  her. 

Here  is  the  seventeenth  century,  to  be  sure,  but 
after  all  things  were  not  a  great  deal  more  cheerful 
then.  It  was  not  easy  to  sit  down  and  write  charm¬ 
ing,  gay  light  verse  with  the  echoes  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  in  one’s  ears;  “One  face  of  Janus  holds  no 
jiroportion  unto  the  other.  Tis  too  late  to  be  am¬ 
bitious.  I'he  great  nuitati(.)ns  of  the  world  arc  acted, 
or  time  may  be  too  short  lor  our  designs.”  Nor  is 
John  Donne’s  sermon  on  the  “Decay  of  the  Whirld” 
any  more  aiisjiicious  to  Herrick’s  light  verse  than  the 
State  Dejjartment’s  latest  pamphlet  on  protection 
from  the  atom  bomb  to  Mrs.  Bevington’s.  You  see,  it 
is  not  that  the  world  is  any  gayer  now,  or  brighter; 
it  is  just  a  matter  of  turning  one’s  back  very  resolutely 
upon  the  desperation.  Think  for  example  how  very 
civili/ed  are  the  following  Tines  from  Mrs.  Beving¬ 
ton’s  “Mas(]uerade”. 

Recognize 

What  a  whimsical  thing 
In  his  disguise. 

The  impassirie  false  face. 


Xexe  acclaim  has  come  to  the  English  department  with  the  publication  of  a  book  of  po¬ 
etry  titled  Nineteen  Million  Elephants  written  by  Mrs.  Rexnngton ,  one  of  its  members. 
Joan  Oliver,  our  Coed  Editor,  supplies  us  until  a  review  of  the  book  which  not  only  sets 
forth  its  admirable  fjualities,  but  also  presents  the  author’s  viewpoint  in  writing  it. 
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Whiter  than  chalk. 

On  a  little  black  box 
On  the  .<:ideu'alk. 

So  manv  things  might  have  been  said  that  were  left 
unsaid:  in  that  sense  1  have  called  it  a  civilized  poem. 
Take  the  underlying  meaning  of  these  lines  and  look 
for  an  analogy.  In  how  many  poems  can  yon  find 
the  essential  indictment,  that  a  little  black  boy  shonld 
have  to  wish,  so  incongronsly,  to  be  white,  treated 
with  the  same  .sympathetic  calm?  Doesn’t  the  despera¬ 
tion  generally  creep  into  such  a  subject?  But  a  choice 
has  been  made,  and  the  tone  has  been  preserved,  not 
so  much  from  a  voluntary  gesture  as  through  neces¬ 
sity.  The  crux  of  the  matter  is,  of  course,  that  Mrs. 
Bevington  coiddn’t  treat  the  subject  any  other  way. 

Writing  really  is  a  way  of  living,  that’s  what 
I  said  in  the  beginning  and  that’s  what  I’m  driving  at 
now.  One  may  lead  the  life  of  a  tragedian  (without 
necessarily  ever  writing  a  line;  1  refer  only  to  a  view¬ 
point)  or  one  may  lead  the  life  of  a  comedian.  One 
of  the  nicest  lives  to  lead,  in  my  opinion,  though,  is 
the  life  of  a  light  verse  writer.  I  say  this  because  I 
think  it  is  a  true  happiness.  To  be  a  comedian  you 
have  to  fool  yourself  about  too  many  things.  The 
tragedian’s  vietvpoint  I  woidd  pass  by  because  it  is 
too  close  to  that  desperation  out  of  which  no  positive 
action  would  ever  grow.  But  to  honestly  look  at  life 
through  the  medium  of  light  verse  is  a  very  direct 
way  to  approach  the  “good  life”;  On  the  other  hand 
light  verse  is  irresponsible,  you  may  say,  and  very 
frivolous.  Andrew  Marvell,  though,  practitioneer  of 
light  verse  at  its  seventeenth  century  best,  will  more 
than  adequately  clear  his  medium  from  your  charges. 
In  the  two  lines  that  I  shall  cjuote  I  think  you  will 
find  one  of  the  most  serious  themes  in  the  world, 
treated  in  gay  manner  to  be  sure,  but  after  all,  is  that 
not  rather  brave? 

The  grave’s  a  fine  and  private  place, 

But  none  I  think  do  there  embrace. 

Here  we  have  the  “slow-chajjped  power”  of  time 
devouring  the  time  that  was  love’s.  If  time  were  not 
so  close  upon  the  heels, 

/  would 

Love  you  ten  years  before  the  Flood, 

And  yrju  should,  if  you  please,  refuse 
Till  the  conversion  of  the  Jeivs. 

My  vegetable  love  should  grow 
Vaster  than  empires  and  more  slow. 

Said  in  the  tradition  of  carpe  diem,  yet  the  same 
thing  is  said  here  as  one  would  find  in  the  solemn 


moment  of  Shakespeare.  So  you  see  it  is  not  irrespon¬ 
sibility;  it  is  more  simply  a  different  attitude  toward 
the  same  responsibility.  There  is  no  irresponsibility 
in  light  verse  because  when  it  ceases  to  have  a  respon¬ 
sibility,  when  it  ceases  to  have  serious  undertones  for 
all  its  gayety,  then  it  ceases  to  be  light  verse  and 
degenerates  into  mere  doggerel. 

I  HAVE  used  the  word  brave,  and  I  have  meant  it 
to  be  applied  to  the  gayety  with  which  the  light  verse 
writer  must  look  at  life.  It  is  a  word  which  Mrs. 
Bevington  would  shrug  off.  I’m  afraid,  but  look  at 
these  four  lines  from  her  “Flight  in  Storm”: 

Then  wait,  then  wait  in  the  black  mist,  tremor. 

Pray,  voyager,  pray,  for  time  is  slow. 

Aloft  like  a  bird,  like  a  kite,  forever! 

Pay  your  ticket  and  up  you  go. 

I  hope  you  see  in  them  the  courage  I  like  to  find. 
This  black  mist,  fateful  and  maybe  final,  but  .  .  . 
there  is  a  glimmer  of  a  smile,  and  .  .  .  “pay  your  ticket 
and  up  you  go.”  And  brave  again  on  the  subjects  of 
survival  and  Darwinian  evolution; 

I  reached  the  book  down  to  console  my  mind 

About  survival  (almost  any  kind). 

And  leafed  it  idly. — To  my  stricken  glance, 

Nineteen  million  living  elephants. 

Descending  from  a  single,  timorous  pair. 

Began  to  breed  and  burgeon  everywhere , 

And  there  I  sat  with  pachyderms.  Alive! 

I  like,  of  course,  a  talent  to  survive. 

But  this  was  genius  (whether  Darwin  meant 

The  true  or  hypothetical  event). 

I  have  looked  at  this  business  of  light  verse  from 
the  aspect  of  a  view  of  life.  I  have  tried  to  tie  this 
view  of  life  down  to  a  basic  need  of  the  twentieth 
century  and  in  doing  so  have  overlooked  a  very  im¬ 
portant  technique  in  the  art  of  light  versifying — one 
that  is  timeless  yet  very  personal;  witty  yet  not  at 
all  intellectual.  The  matter  of  phrasing  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  aspect  of  light  verse.  There  is  a  judgement 
peculiar  to  the  phrasing  without  which  not  all  the 
witty  subjects  in  the  world  will  give  you  the  true  light 
verse.  Attained,  I  imagine,  by  that  intuitive  pro¬ 
cess  that  grabs  back  the  balance  just  when  the  serious¬ 
ness  becomes  too  heavy,  the  phrasing  gives  the  verse 
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that  sense  of  rightness.  An  example  from  “The  Ameri¬ 
can  Scholar”  follows: 

If,  Mr.  Emerson,  yon  were  to  scan 
His  features — seeking  the  heroic  mind 
And  the  prophetic  vision  (overdue) — 

I  can  but  wonder  whether  you  would  find 
Man  thinking.  Now  and  then,  I  wish  I  kneiv. 

The  half-smile  flickers  again  at  the  end  of  “And 
Gold  Forget”: 


/  shall  forget 

The  veering  of  the  days. 

And  gold  forget. 

That  there  was  ever  leaf  upon  a  tree. 

(But  not  just  yet.) 

T 

AH  ERE  IS,  ol  course,  a  certain  amount  of  inevita¬ 
bility  about  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Bevington  should  write 
light  verse.  .As  long  as  she  looks  at  things  that  way, 
naturally  it’s  the  only  way  she 
coidd  write.  Now  I  like  it.  As  you 
know,  I  think  it’s  a  good  way  of 
writing  and  a  good  way  of  look¬ 
ing  at  things.  1  think  I’m  right 
about  these  b  e  i  n  g  desperate 
times,  and  I  think  the  light  verse 
manner  is  the  way  to  assimilate 
these  times  into  one’s  experience. 
But  just  how  does  one  assume 
this  manner?  Like  .Mrs.  Beving¬ 
ton,  “now  and  then,  1  wish  I 
knew.” 
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FIGHT 

(Continued  from  Page  15) 

dred  yards,  smirked  at  him  and 
taunted  .  .  .  chuckled. 

.\nd  then  he  had  found  the  little 
bald  one  in  a  shell  hole  with  his  leg 
fidl  of  shrapnel,  cringing  in  the 
corner  rvith  a  P.38  in  his  shaking- 
hand,  and  even  his  weak  little  face 
had  smirked,  and  he  had  kicked  the 
gun  from  his  hand  and  jammed  the 
butt  of  his  Garand  into  his  belly 
and  as  he  moaned  Hank  had 
thought  he  -^vas  laughing  and  he  had 
dug  his  big  hands  into  his  throat 
and  pushed  and  torn  until  the  flesh 
broke  and  the  wetness  made  it  slip¬ 
pery  to  hold  on. 

He  picked  up  his  tluffle  and  jos¬ 
tled  his  way  to  the  door.  Standing 
on  the  platform  he  strained  his  big- 
body  over  the  heads  of  the  passen¬ 
gers  in  front  of  him  for  a  glimpse 
of  the  sleek  little  head  he  knew 
would  be  there.  It  took  three  or  four 
minutes  before  the  train  finally  stop¬ 
ped  and  the  conductor  lowered  the 
steps.  Then  Henry  stepped  down 
onto  the  platform  and  began  wad¬ 
ing-  towards  the  information  desk 
-where  his  telegram  had  said  she 
should  wait. 

He  looked  at  his  watch  and  then 
at  the  large  white-faced  dock  on  the 
tvall  above  the  mural.  He  set  his 
luggage  down  and  turned  to  ask  the 
girl  at  the  desk  if  she  had  seen  his 
wife.  Then  he  felt  a  hand  on  his 
shoulder. 

“Hello  Hank.” 

It  -was  the  voice  of  a  man,  low, 
quiet,  composed. 

“Hi  Ben,  have  you  seen  Shiela?” 
He  reached  for  his  brother’s  hand 
which  did  not  meet  his.  Ben  Cul- 
breth  picked  up  the  duffle  which 
lay  at  his  feet  and  started  across  the 
station.  Henry  threw  the  duffle  bag 
over  his  shoulder  and  jogged  up  to 
him. 

“Where  is  she,  Ben,  where’s 
Shiela?” 

“At  the  apartment.”  Ben  did  not 
turn  around;  he  kept  walking  to¬ 
wards  the  exit. 
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“Wdiy  didn’t  she  meet  me?” 
Henry  asked  child  like,  taking  long 
strides  to  keep  up. 

“She  doesn’t  know  you’re  here. 
Hank.” 

He  reached  the  garage  entrance 
to  see  Ben  throw  the  suitcase  into 
the  car  and  slip  under  the  wheel.  It 
was  the  blue  ’39  Plymouth  he  had 
given  Shiela  after  the  wedding. 

Henry  opened  the  door  and  sat 
down  besitle  his  brother,  “f  sent  her 
a  telegram.  I  thought  sure  she’d  be 
here.” 

“She  would  have,  Hank,  I’m  sure 
she  would  have  .  .  .  liut  1  tore  it  up.” 

Henry  ditln’t  say  anything.  Per¬ 
haps  the  fighting  h  a  d  been  too 
much;  maybe  the  medics  couldn’t 
completely  clear  his  head.  Anyway, 
he  just  sat  there  and  watchetl  the 
street  lights  slip  by.  d'hen  Ben  turn¬ 
ed  onto  55th  Street  and  drove  along 
the  railroad  into  the  old  section  ol 
the  yards.  He  stopped  there. 

“I’m  in  love  with  her.  Hank. 
That’s  all  there  is  to  say.  I’ve 
thought  this  all  over  and  that’s  all 
there  is  to  say.” 

H  e  lofjked  disbelieving  at  the 
close-cropped  black  hair  and  the  de¬ 
termined  brow  o  f  his  brother. 
“Then  it’s  been  you  Ben,  eh?” 

“Yeah,  it’s  been  me.” 

“If  it  W'as  anyone  but  you,  Ben, 
you  know  I’d  kill  him.” 

“You’re  going  to  have  to  kill  me 
too.  Hank,  because  I’m  not  leaving.” 

Henry  threw  his  hands  to  his  face 
and  tore  w’ith  his  fingers  at  the  fle.sh 
along  the  hair  -  line.  Perspiration 
popped  out  on  his  face  as  if  he  had 
been  slapped  in  the  face  with  a  wet 
rag.  “She’s  mine,”  he  said,  begin¬ 
ning  to  feel  the  bald  man’s  neck  be¬ 
tween  his  fingers. 

*  #  # 

T„  E  LIGHTS  of  a  Budweiser 
sign  blinked  on  and  off  on  the  build¬ 
ing  across  the  street.  Inside  the  hotel 
room  on  sagging  twin  beds,  two  men 
stretched  their  legs  and  stared  at 
the  ceiling.  ^V’hen  the  sign  blinked 
on  you  coidd  see  one  of  them  hatl 
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his  hands  behind  his  head.  The 
other  had  his  head  propped  on  two 
pillows  and  his  arms  folded  on  his 
chest.  On  the  scrached  little  desk 
lay  a  small  pile  of  confidential  army 
reports  and  a  metal  key  on  a  leather 
thong. 

The  first  man  sat  up  and  swung 
his  long  legs  across  the  bed  so  that 
he  faced  the  other  man.  “Are  you 
going  to  sleep?”  he  asked. 

The  man  with  his  arms  behind 
his  close-cropped  black  head  laugh¬ 
ed  a  short  single  syllable  laugh  of 
sarcasm.  “You'd  like  that  wouldn’t 
you  Henry?” 

Henry  didn’t  answer.  He  got  up 
and  switched  on  the  desk  lamp. 

“What  would  you  do,  Henry? 
Would  you  take  the  key  and  leave 
me  here,  or  would  you  kill  me  first?” 

“I  don’t  know.”  Henry  said. 

“I  know  what  I’ll  do  when  you 
fall  asleep,  Henry.  I’ll  kill  you, 
that’s  what  I’ll  do.  You’d  better  fin¬ 
ish  me  too  when  you  get  the  chance, 
because  if  you  don’t  I’ll  find  you, 
you  know  1  will.  I’ll  fintl  you  like 
I  found  that  Greek  kid  who  deserted 
in  Bavaria. 

“If  I  would  have  known  what  you 

were  like.  .  .  .”  Henry  said  looking 
at  the  long  reclining  figure. 

“What  would  you  have  done, 
Henry?  If  you  had  known?  Would 
you  have  left  that  pretty  green  rock 
in  that  cave  with  all  the  other  stuff? 
Would  you  have  done  your  duty 
like  a  good  little  soldier  and  said, 
“Here  Colonel  Wharton,  here  is  the 
place  where  Goering  had  it  cached. 
Captain  Cranford  and  I  found  it 
and  here  it  all  is  .  .  .  even  the  big 
green  rock.”  And  then  he  laughed 
again.  “No,  Henry,  even  if  you 
would  have  known,  you’d  have  done 
it.” 

“We  should  have  had  it  cut  in 
Amsterdam  then.” 

There  was  a  silence  from  the  bed 
for  a  moment.  “Yes,  we  should 
have.” 

“When  it  blows  over,  when  we 
can  get  it  cut,  what  is  it  worth,  in 
three  years  say?” 
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“Four  hundred  thousand,  maybe 
half  a  million.” 

Henry  walked  over  to  the  window 
and  pulled  down  the  shade.  “I  can’t 
wait  three  years.  I  can’t  wait  with 
you.  I’ll  go  crazy,  1  know  I  will.” 

“Leave  then.” 

“I’d  try  to  kill  you  first.” 

“Do  you  think  you  could.” 

“Yes.  For  a  half  a  million.” 

“Anytime,  Henry,  anytime.”  Ben 
began  to  laugh  again,  this  time  a 
long,  hoarse,  gutteral  laugh  wdiich 
ended  in  a  coughing  which  shook 
the  bed. 

Henry  watched  the  big  man  vi¬ 
brating  on  the  mattress.  “Tonight.” 
he  said.  “Right  now.” 

*  *  * 

In  THE  darkness  the  panther 
crouched,  waiting  for  the  last  rush. 
A  sticky  wetness  matted  the  bristles 
on  its  skull  and  from  its  chest  deep 
wheezing  noises  whistled  with  each 
breath.  As  it  squatted  on  its 
haunches  it  nursed  its  left  p  a  w 
against  its  chest  and  licked  the 
shoulderblade  with  its  tongue  where 
the  bone  stuck  through  the  flesh. 
I'he  pig  circled  him  on  all  fours. 
Only  one  eye  now  showed  by  the 
daylight  which  streamed  through 
the  hole  in  the  roof  of  the  jungle. 
Fhe  panther  snarled  with  the  right 
side  of  its  lip  as  it  remembered  the 
primitive  sensation  of  the  j)ig’s  eye 
jjopping  out  under  the  pressure  of 
its  heavy  claw.  All  pain  was  gone 
now.  Exhaustion  had  replaced  it. 
Then  came  the  last  rush.  The  j)ig 
charged  with  head  down,  driving 
with  its  forelegs  and  the  hard  skidl 
crashetl  into  the  jjanther’s  ribs  with 
a  .stjuishing  noise  rather  than  a  thud, 
d'he  panther’s  right  claw  caught  the 
pig  in  the  neck  as  it  charged  and 
tried  to  jnotect  itself  from  the  im- 
jjact  of  the  hurtling  body.  Still  cling¬ 
ing  to  the  neck  its  nails  embedded 
in  the  flesh,  the  jxinther  felt  its 
weight  crush  against  the  floor  and 
then  the  force  of  the  pig  ground 
nto  its  groin  with  a  dull  pain  which 
momentarily  severed  t  h  e  senses. 
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Brunswick  Stew' 
Fried  Chicken 
I  Barbecue 

Home  of  Good  Foods 

Catering  to  Parties 
and  Banquets 

l  ake  Mangum  St.  Bus 
On  LI.  S.  501 


STUDENTS!! 

Let  Us  Check  Your 
Tires  Before  Vacation 
Trips 


INGOLD 
TIRE  CO. 

DIS  I  RIltr  I ORS  FOR 

GENERAL  TIRES 
AND  BATTERIES 

202  S.  C.rcgson  St.  —  Phone  J-.SOll 


Duke  - Rhod  es 
Studio 


A  CHRISTMAS  MESSAGE 
EOR  THE  ^VHOLE  FAMILY 


Have  Your  Gift 
Portrait  Taken  Now 

It’s  the  Best 
Gift  of  All 

10041/2  w.  Main  — Ph.  N-9I72 


There  was  no  Itreatliing,  no  sight, 
no  smell,  not  even  of  the  dried 
blood  tvhich  a  moment  before  hatl 
at  the  same  time  stilled  and  incensed 
it.  Suddenly  the  panther  heard  a 
beating  noise.  And  feeling  with  its 
snout  found  the  hard  blue  throat 
of  the  pig,  its  veins  popping  and 
throbbing  with  the  audible  beat  of 
the  pump  which  tvas  its  heart.  Pull¬ 
ing  slotvly  tvith  its  right  paw  for- 
trard  and  downward  the  panther  im¬ 
bedded  its  long  teeth  when  the 
naked  throat  swelled  and  stretched 
like  a  great  blow-fish.  There  was  a 
snort  and  a  cry  and  the  whole  throat 
burst  like  a  toy  balloon.  As  the  pig- 
rolled  over  on  its  back,  the  panther, 
its  teeth  still  gnashing  and  grinding, 
dung  to  its  hide  with  its  claws  and 
rolled  on  top  of  it  to  masticate  the 
raw  flesh  before  it  too  died. 


O’Kelly’s  Fruit 
Market 

•  ALL  KINDS  OF  DRINKS 
•  FRESH  &  FROZEN 
VEGETABLES 
•  FRUIT 
•  MEATS 

1010  W.  Chapel  Hill  Street 


For  a  Quick 
Getaway 


Call 

Broadway  Taxi 

N-123 


Wh 


hen  you  want  complete,  experienced, 
easy-to-get-to  bank  service  .  .  .  head  for 
your  nearest  Fidelity 


^he 

Fidelity 

&mk. 


•  Member  Federal  Reserve  System 
•  Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


the  fidelity  ban 


’  .  ii.oniiMO  THE  TOWN 

K  SERVES  ALL  AROUNjf - 


W.  DURHAM 

NINTH  a  PERRY 


DOWNTOWN 

MAIN  ae  CORCORAN 


N.  DURHAM 

ROXBORO  RD.  a  MAYNARD 


E.  DURHAM 

DRIVER  &  ANGIER 
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COMPLETE  DINNERS  -  A  LA  CARTE  -  FOUNTAIN  SERVICE 

specializing  in  Homemade  Pies,  Cakes  &  Biscuits 

Choice  Western  Steaks  &  Chops 

PREPARED  TO  ORDER  IN 

DURHAM'S  ONLY  CERAMIC  BROILERS 

CD  y  Private  Parties 


BOX  LUNCHES 

FOR 

FRATERNITY  AND 
CABIN  PARTIES 


1208  DUKE  UNIVERSITY  ROAD 


NEAR  WEST  CAMPUS 


PHONE  7-3120 


Campus  Interviews  on  Cigarette  Tests 


Number  2. ..the  flicker 


One 


stion  • 


jfHere 


do  I 


ick 


D. 


'on’t  think  our  neat-pleated  friend  with 
the  drape-shape  doesn’t  know  the  score ! 

He’s  plenty  hep  to  all  those  tricky  cigarette 
tests !  If  you’re  in  the  groove,  they’re  not 
fooling  you,  either.  You  know,  from 
your  own  smoking  experience,  that 
just  one  puff  of  this  brand . .  .then  one 
puff  of  that  brand  isn’t  going  to  give 
you  the  answer  you  want.  What  can 
you  possibly  tell  by  a  quick  inhale  and 
exhale,  a  whiff  or  a  sniff? 

The  sensible  test  —  the  one  that  gives 
you  the  proper  answer— is  a  day-after-day, 
pack-after-pack  tryout  for  30  days.  It’s  the 
Camel  30-Day  Mildness  Test!  You  judge 
Camels  for  30  days  in  your  orvn  “T-Zone” 

(T  for  Throat,  T  for  Taste)— the  real  proving 
ground  for  a  cigarette.  Once  you’ve  tested  Camels 
as  a  steady  smoke,  you’ll  know  why  . . . 


sixes 


More  People  Smoke  Camels 


than  any  other  tigarette! 


The  Christmas  Merry-Go-Round 
Is  In  Full  Swing  at  Baldwin's 


Take  it  easy!  Shop  early! 
Avoid  last  minute  rushes! 
Baldwin’s  has  thousands  of 
quality  gifts  for  the  whole 
family! 


Gift  wrapping  free  at  Bald¬ 
win’s!  (Very  elaborate  wraps 
at  a  nominal  price.)  Mailing 
service  direct  from  the  store! 


Durham’s  Most  Exciting  Store 
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DANIEL  IN  THE  LIONS'  DEN 


Any  of  you  chaps  have  a  Life  Saver? 


FREE!  A  box  of  LIFE  SAVERS 

for  the  best  wisecrack! 

\niat  is  the  best  joke  that  you  heard  on  the  campus  this  week? 

For  the  best  line  submitted  to  the  editor  each  month  by  one  of  the 
students,  there  will  be  a  free  award  of  an  attractive  cellophane- 
wrapped  assortment  of  all  the  Life  Saver  flavors. 


In  past  years  we  have  been  proud  to 
serve  the  Duke  Students.  In  doing  so  we 
feel  we  have  had  a  small  part  in  aiding 
you  to  realize  your  high  hopes  for  the 
future. 

It  is  our  desire  to  continue  to  serve 
you  now  and  in  the  years  to  come. 


DUKE  POWER 
COMPANY 
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Collegians,  It’s  The 

West  Main  Fruit 
&  Produce  Market 

914  W.  Main  St. 

Forest  Hills  Fruit  Market 
1416  University  Drive 

For  .  .  . 

SANDWICH  BREAD 
COLD  DRINKS— SPREADS 
AND  ALL  KINDS  OF 


Neal  Humphries,  Prop. 


J.  Southgate  £  Son,  Inc. 

Insurance  Specialists 

Established  1872 


All  Forms  of  Insurance 
Except  Life — 

NO  ACCOUNT  TOO  SMALL 


DEPOSITORS  NAl  lONAL 
BANK  BUILDING 

Phone  F-4841 


Potpourri 


^^OME  SAGE  advice  for  some  of 
o  u  r  “eager”  campus  leaders  and 
“joiners”  can  be  gleaned  from  the 
late  George  Bernard  Shaw.  This 
occurred  at  the  momental  first  meet¬ 
ing  between  the  fabulous  Shaw  and 
Noel  Coward. 

“I  understand,”  .said  Shaw,  “that 
you  write  plays.” 

“A  few,”  said  Coward,  uncom¬ 
monly  modest. 

“And  that  you  also  write  music.” 

“Yes.” 

“And  the  lyrics  for  that  music.” 

“Yes.” 

“And  do  you  also  act?” 

“I  do.” 

“And  sing  and  dance?” 

“Yes,  that’s  true.” 

Shaw  exploded.  “You  sir,  are  a 
duck!” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  asked  Co¬ 
ward. 

“A  duck,  sir,  can  run — but  not 
like  a  deer.  A  duck  can  lly — -but  not 
like  an  eagle.  A  duck  can  swim — 
but  not  like  a  shark.  Oh  for  Heav¬ 
en’s  sake,  sir,  don’t  be  a  duck!” 


ALLAN’S 

Credit  Jewelers 


•  COMPLETE  LINE 
OF  JE^\  ELRY 
•  WATCH  REPAIRS 
•  QUICK  SERVICE 
•  CREDIT  TERMS 


327  West  Main  St. 
Phone  N-4521 


JOHNNIE’S 

''Where  You  Meet 
Friends” 

•  SANDWICHES 

•  REFRESHMENTS 
•  STEAKS 
•  CHOPS 

1101  "W.  Chapel  Hill  St. 
Phone  7-4282 


E  WERE  tjuictly  philoso¬ 
phizing  over  oiir  late  and  a  bottle 
ol  C4tainpale  at  the  Chili  House  the 
other  night,  when  that  enormous 
bar  behintl  the  counter  caught  our 
mind’s  eye.  For  the  few  unintiated, 
this  bar  is  about  ten  feet  hiah,  twen- 
ty  feet  long,  and  tvide  enough  to 
stand  hundreds  of  bottles  on  its 
marble  tojj.  The  whole  of  it  is  dark 
mahogany  and  oak.  A  most  im¬ 
posing  piece  of  bric-a-brac  indeed. 

One  of  our  company,  a  well 
traveled  person,  commented  that  the 
same  kind  of  bars  are  still  to  be 
found  in  the  Klondike.  Thereupon 
w’t  suddenly  found  ourselves  trans¬ 
ported  to  the  frozen  tundra  of  the 
Yukon,  wondering  if  the  mirror  of 
this  particular  bar  had  looked  upon 
some  bawdy,  rowdy  crowd  of  miners 
on  a  bitter  cold  night  near  the  turn 
of  the  century.  We  wondered  how 
many  Dan  McGrews  had  gazed  into 
its  lockers  at  the  rotgut  and  coffin 
varnish  stored  there. 

No  one  knows  where  this  wooden 
monster  came  from.  But  no  matter 
where  it  was  it  has  probably  seen 
better  nights;  nights  of  roaring  sin 
and  flo^ving  blood;  nights  of  gold 
and  whiskey;  nights  of  old  when 
men  w'ere  bold  and  women  not 
especially  particular.  And  now  be¬ 
fore  it  is  finally  splintered  for  fire¬ 
wood,  the  fickle  Fates  will  probably 
relegate  it  to  an  even  more  in¬ 
glorious  spot. 


T 
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American  naivete  —  Seen 

outside  a  tourist  home  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  was  this  simple  advertisement; 
“Eat  and  Sleep  with  Mrs.  B  .  .  .’’ 


Granite 

Texaco 

Serviee  Station 


Firestone  Tires  and  Tubes 
Washing  and  Greasing 
Emergency  Road  Service 

Main  and  Ninth  Sts. 

Phone  X-1211 


"Miles  of  Pleasure” 

MILES  DRIVE-IN 

and  KESTMMT 

French  Fried  Onions 
Western  Steaks 
Hush  Puppies 
Brunswick  Stew 
Fried  Chicken 

I  Barbecue 
■£<  >i< 

Horne  of  Good  Foods 

Catering  to  Parties 
and  Banquets 

Take  Mangum  St.  Bus 
On  U.  S.  501 
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L  G.  Balfour  Co. 

N.  C.  liranch  Office 
10021/2  W.  Main  St. 


Your  Official 
Fraternity  Jeweler 


FR/VNK  SHOAF 
Dist.  Mgr. 


A  Complete 
Service  .  .  . 

including  our  1  o  w  cost 
Depositors  Special  Check¬ 
ing  service  and  convenient 
travelers  checks. 


The 

DEPOSITORS 

National  Bank 

Mam  and  Corcoran,  Durham 

UCUDPD  federal  reserve  system 

iVlLmDLlV  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  COM 


T  JAST  MONTH  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  matter  was  brought  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  East  Campus  coeds  dur¬ 
ing  their  house  meeting.  “Parking” 
is  strictly  prohibited  on  West  Cam¬ 
pus.  Violation  of  this  rule  is  a  very 
serious  offense,  and  violators  will  be 
severely  punished.  The  girls  were 
strongly  urged  to  cooperate  in  main¬ 
taining  a  h  i  g  h  moral  standartl 
among  the  men  on  West.  \VT  sug¬ 
gest  that  if  coeds  continue  to  disre¬ 
gard  the  rule,  the  installation  of 
more  purity  lights  on  West  Campus 
might  be  very  helpful  in  combating 
further  displays  of  undesirable  con¬ 
duct. 


For  Fine  Quality 


for  any  occasion,  jjay  us  a  visit. 
For  we  feature  Nationally  Ad¬ 
vertised  b  r  a  n  d  s  —  the  finer 
brands  —  the  best  brands. 
Quality  gifts  bring  back  fond 
memories  of  the  occasion  for  a 
lifetime  of  happiness 


WATCHES  .  .  . 

LONG  IN  ES 
WITTNALIER 
ELGIN 
liULOVA 

DIAMONDS  .  ,  . 

KEEP.SAKE 
COLUMBIA 
LOVE  BIRD 
BERLAND 

AND  .  .  . 

WALLACE  STERLING 
RONSON 
SHEAFFER 
KREMENTZ 
PHVLLIS  JEWELRY 
AND  MANY  MORE 


Come  in  today  and  Compare! 
Compare  Quality!  Compare 
Prices!  Compare  Terms! 


Students,  you  may  open  a  charge 
account  at  our  store.  special 
service  to  you. 


Jeivekrs 


1  HE  OUALTI  Y  .STORE' 


303  E.  CliapcI  Hill  St. 

Across  Eroin  tVashington  Duke  Hotel 


ADCOCKS 

RESTAURANT 


"The  Home  of  Good  Food" 


•  Short  Orders 

•  Quick  Service 

•  Reasonable  Prices 

In  Durham  Since  1909 
107  N.  Church  St. 


Johnson  Buick 
Company 


•  24-Hour  Towing  Service 
•  Body  Rebuilding 
•  Painting 


Dial: 

J-1491 

L-1841 

J-8331 

326-328  E.  Main  Street 


One  rainy  night  several  weeks 
ago,  two  of  our  friends  tvho  are  plio- 
tography  addicts  assembled  their 
equipment  and  tvent  downtown  to 
take  a  few  pictures.  They  settled  on 
the  Liggett  and  Meyers  steam  plant 
as  being  appropriately  photogenic. 
But  before  they  coidd  snap  even  one 
picture,  the  night  watchman  appear¬ 
ed  on  the  scene  to  tell  them  in  no 
uncertain  terms  that  that  sort  of 
thing  tvas  frowned  on,  and  they  had 
best  leave  forthwith.  It  was  with 
considerable  dignity  that  our  friends 
replied  that  the  middle  of  the  street 
was,  after  all,  public  domain,  and  as 
they  saw  it,  they  were  doing  no 
wrong.  Whereupon,  the  watchman 
exited  grumpily  leaving  them  to  try 
again.  During  the  second  attempt, 
three  patrol  cars  hove  into  sight. 
Detectives  piled  out  of  the  cars,  be¬ 
gan  to  question  them  and  examine 
their  cameras  which  were  of  German 
make,  and  finished  up  by  carting 
them  off  to  the  station  where  they 
were  greeted  by  the  local  constabu¬ 
lary  with  the  threat  that  they  were 
going  to  call  Mr.  Edens  on  account 
of  their  being  German  spies.  After 
considerable  hub-bub,  a  re-examina¬ 
tion  of  the  question  was  essayed  and 
our  friends  were  redeemed  in  the 
eyes  of  law  because  of  the  simple 
fact  that  decent,  American  Kodax 
film  was  found  in  the  cameras.  And 
as  they  left,  no  doubt  with  a  feeling 
of  martyrdom,  one  officer  confided 
in  them  that  the  United  States  was 
supposed  to  have  been  bombed  last 
night  and  after  all  there  loas  a  war 
on,  but  he  neglected  to  .say  which 
war. 
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Footlight  Footnotes 


ETHEL  WATERS  —  EIRST  LADY 


I  SAT  IN  the  darkened  orchestra 
of  the  Empire  Theatre  last  sum¬ 
mer  and  tears  welled  in  my  eyes. 
Before  me  in  back  of  the  footlights 
Ethel  Waters  took  her  bows.  They 
were  short  stiff  bends  from  the  waist 
and  the  threadbare  coat  she  wore 
with  the  ratty  collar  hardly  moved 
as  she  bent.  The  little  feather  on 
top  of  her  hat  just  twitched  a  litle. 
And  she  didn’t  smile.  Then  just  as 
the  curtain  came  down  for  the  last 
time  she  put  her  big  arms  around 
Julie  Harris  and  little  Bran¬ 
don  De  Wilde  and  hugged 
them  both  close  to  her  huge 
bosom. 

I  was  aware  then  that  I 
had  been  watching  a  person 
live  on  the  stage  rather  than 
act.  It  was  a  mystic,  almost 
terrifying  experience.  Lately 
I  have  come  across  the  story 
of  her  life  and  the  mysteries 
unfold  into  the  terrible  truth  and 
the  wonderful  miracle  that  is  her 
success.  Born  under  unbelievably 
sordid  conditions,  illegitimately  as 
the  result  of  the  rape  of  her  sixteen 
year  old  mother,  she  grew  up  in  the 
red-light  districts  of  Philadelphia 
and  New  Jersey.  Never  living  in  any 
single  home  for  longer  than  a  few 
months  at  a  time,  learnins:  to  steal 
almost  before  she  could  walk,  run¬ 
ning  errands  for  the  prostitutes, 
carrying  drugs  a  n  d  dope,  never 
sleeping  a  fidl  night  through  be¬ 
cause  of  bed-bugs,  cast  about  from 
aunt  to  aunt  to  grandmother,  Ethel 
grew  into  a  gangly  oversize  string- 
bean  with  the  vilest  mouth  in  the 
neighborhood.  Even  noAV  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  her  poverty  is  so  strong  that 
she  never  can  fulfill  her  appetite. 


However,  the  strongest  of  all  ap¬ 
petites,  the  desire  for  love  was  the 
largest  of  voids. 

Two  important  incidents  shaped 
her  life.  The  first  was  her  conver¬ 
sion  to  Catholicism  at  the  age  of 
nine.  By  some  chance  of  fate  she  was 
given  the  opportunity  to  enroll  in  a 
Catholic  school  in  Chester.  Here  she 
first  learned  the  feeling  of  being 
loved,  and  it  filled  the  void  of  lone¬ 
liness  and  gave  her  a  meaning  to 
life.  Religion  also  first  gave  her  mu¬ 
sic.  Her  grandmother,  whose 
responsibility  Ethel  was  (if 
she  was  anyone’s)  taught  her 
some  hymns  and  little  Ethel 
sang  and  sang  to  forget  she 
was  h  u  n  g  r  y.  She  sang 
“Mom’s”  favorite  hymn  at 
her  bedside  when  she  died. 
It  was  “His  Eye  Is  On  the 
Sparrow,”  the  song  she  sings 
for  the  second  act  curtain  in 
“Member  of  the  Wedding.” 

Her  acting  career  began  one  night 
at  a  political  halloween  party  when 
she  was  seventeen.  The  regular  act 
didn’t  show  up  and  the  crowd  asked 
her  to  sing.  From  then  on  she  began 
by  singing  bits  in  traveling  vaude¬ 
ville  shows.  The  first  song  she  sang 
was  “a  new'  number  that  I’d  once 
heard  Charles  Anderson  .  .  .  do.”  It 
was  a  restricted  number,  and  only 
.Anderson  was  allowed  to  do  it,  how¬ 
ever  Ethel  somehow  liked  the  song 
and  wrote  to  the  publishers  for  per¬ 
mission  to  do  it  on  the  stage.  The 
number  was  ^\^  C.  Handy’s  “St. 
Louis  Blues”  and  she  was  the  first 
woman  to  sing  it.  From  then  on  she 
had  many  firsts.  She  was  also  the 
first  negro  actress  ever  to  star  in  a 
Broadway  drama.  The  shotv  was 
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“Maiulta’s  Daiighter.s”  it  opciictl  on 
New  Year’s  Eve,  1931)  at  the  Empire 
7'heatre. 

“Seventeen  curtain  calls  that  open¬ 
ing  night  tor  me  alone.  I  couldn’t 
stand  it.  Half  collapsing  with  joy 
and  htnnility  I  pushed  through  the 
kissing  mouths  and  the  slaps  on  the 
back  into  my  dressing  room  where 
Elida  (the  author)  w'as  waiting. 

“  ‘How  do  you  feel  now,  Miss 
Waters?’  she  said,  ‘and  what  are  you 
thinking?’ 

‘Elida,  if  1  died  here  and  now  .  .  . 
it  woidd  be  all  right.  For  this  is  the 
jrinnacle,  and  there  will  never  be 
nothing  better  or  higher  or  bigger 
for  me.  1  have  fulfillment,  Elida. 
At  last,  1  have  fulfillment.’  ’’ 

B  u  t  though  emotionally  Ethel 
had  tasted  success  there  were  still 
ups  and  downs.  She  played  “Cabin 
in  the  Sky”  and  had  such  fights  in 
Hollywood  over  their  kid-glove  han¬ 
dling  of  the  religion  in  the  ])lay, 
which  she  so  deeply  felt,  that  show 
business  began  to  give  her  the  shoul¬ 
der.  As  late  as  New  Years  Day,  1949 
Ethel  was  destitute,  broken  and  des¬ 
pondent.  She  turned  to  her  Bible, 
“and  one  day  in  January  God  made 
my  jjhone  ring.”  John  Ford  wanted 
her  for  a  part  in  a  new  picttire.  It 
was  the  grandmother  in  “Pinky.” 

From  there  she  got  the  offer  to  be 
Bernice  Sadie  Brown  in  “Member 
of  the  Wedding.”  She  refused.  Ber¬ 
nice  Sadie  Brown  was  a  chain- 
smoker  and  an  alcoholic.  Ethel  has 
never  touched  either  for  she  asso¬ 
ciates  them  with  the  horrors  of  her 
child  hood.  “1  need  the  job  and  the 
money.  Especially  the  money.  I’m 
.'i>l(),()0()  in  debt  right  now,  but  1 
still  can’t  be  in  a  ]tlay  without  any 
Ciod  in  it.” 

Finally  she  signed  a  contract 
to  interpret  the  part  as  she  saw  fit. 
Once  more  she  sat  at  the  star’s  dress¬ 
ing  table  of  the  Empire.  She  was 
fifty  years  old  and  a  long  way  from 
the  tall,  slim  “.Mamma-Stringbean” 
of  the  twenties.  This  was  her  thirty- 
third  year  in  show  business,  “it  was 
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the  end  for  me  or  a  brand-new  be¬ 
ginning.” 

It  was  the  beginning  of  the  great¬ 
est  performance  I  have  ever  seen  on 
the  stage. 

I  tvould  like  to  try  to  come  to 
some  conclusion  about  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  suffering  girl  and 
the  great  actress,  for  I  believe  one  is 
inseparably  dependent  on  the  other. 
The  other  tale  of  unspeakable  suf¬ 
fering  in  a  performer  which  imme¬ 
diately  leaps  to  my  mind  is  Ernie 
Pyle.  I  believe  both  in  Ernie’s  print¬ 
ed  words  and  Ethel’s  spoken  lines. 
There  is  all  the  love  for  humanity 
which  can  only  be  born  from  the 
suffering  of  the  individual  from  lack 
of  love.  Ethel’s  accomplishments  are 
not  mere  accomplishments  for  a  Ne¬ 
gro,  they  are  super-human  mastery 
of  something  spiritual  over  the  pains 
of  the  body.  For  as  Ethel  lay  awake 
fighting  insects  and  hunger,  little 
Ernie  Pyle  lay  sleepless  on  the 
ground  in  Normandy  and  Okinawa 
fighting  pains  of  his  decaying  or¬ 
gans.  Ernie  had  risen  above  his  pain 
by  a  Shellian  love  of  people,  “the 
Joes”  around  him.  Ethel  has  found 
her  love  in  a  very  real  God. 

To  both  performers  even  the  most 
tragic  scene  is  mild  to  personal  trag¬ 
edy,  and  being  underplayed,  it 
packs  power  of  indescribable  force. 
Could  it  possibly  be  that  all  the 
theories  we  have  heard  concerning 
the  need  of  the  great  artist  for  suf¬ 
fering  are  true?  Certainly  it  is  true 
that  in  order  to  portray  emotion  one 
must  have  felt  it,  and  the  more 
deply  one  has  felt  it,  then,  it  must 
be  the  more  magnificently  one  can 
portray  it.  Perhaps  that  is  why  I  sat 
there  with  tears  in  my  eyes  as  the 
heavy-set  colored  woman  stiffly  bow¬ 
ed  from  the  waist.  Perhaps  that  is 
why  she  did  not  smile,  because  she 
had  not  quite  gotten  over  being 
Bernice  Sadie  Brown  and  was  still 
weeping  a  bit  inside  for  the  two 
hours  of  tragedy  she  had  lived  pre¬ 
viously.  And  perhaps  there  was  pride 
there.  Not  the  kind  of  pride  which 
is  listed  in  the  seven  sins  but  the 
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pride  of  a  person  who  has  found  his 
place  in  making  others  happy  while 
never  quite  being  able  to  enjoy  that 
emotion  himself. 

I  will  go  back  and  see  Miss  Waters 
again  before  she  leaves  the  play  in 
July.  I  will  go  back  and  listen  more 
closely  when  she  sings  “His  Eye  Is 
On  the  Sparrcjw.”  For  Miss  Waters 
is  that  sparrow.— .\rt  Steuer 
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DO  ^oa 

By  COLBERT  SMITH 


IX  RECiENT  ^'EARS  it  has  become  easier  to 
consider  old  man  Scrooge  as  something  ol  a 
tragic  hero  who  was,  although  a  little  grumpy, 
on  the  right  track  in  the  beginning  but  who  was 
through  some  Haw  or  other  completely  nnbalancetl 
by  a  neurotic  dream  and  became  vantjuished  by  a 
pack  oi  sentimentalists. 

Xothing  could  be  so  unashamedly  atrocious  and 
irreverent  as  to  approach  the  subject  ot  Christmas 
(particularly  at  this  season  of  the  year)  from  an  anti- 
Dickensian  point  of  view.  But  at  the  risk  of  being  a 
latter-day  Scrooge  1  feel  that  something  must  be  said 
about  the  Videtide  customs  of  the  Twentieth  Century, 
tvhich  are,  to  put  it  mildly,  getting  out  of  hand.  This 
holiest  of  holy  seasons  for  the  Christian  has  become 
a  source  of  joy  and  ebullient  good  spirits  to  everyone 
within  the  Christian  sphere  of  inlluence.  Every  Chris¬ 
tian,  Jew,  .Mohammedan,  Hindu,  Buddhist,  atheist, 
agnostic,  and  sunworshipper — anyone  who  has  a  piece 
of  merchandise  to  sell — blesses  the  day  that  the  Son 
joined  ranks  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Who  knows  tvhat  proportion  of  our  economy  woidd 
find  itself  in  a  rather  insalubrious  state  should  Christ¬ 
mas  as  we  know  it  today  suddenly  become  passe. 
Doubtless  there  tvould  be  panic  on  Wall  Street  since 
most  manufacturers  rely  on  the  rampant  Yuletide 
idiocy  of  gift-buying  to  pull  them  over  the  hump. 
Indeed,  tvere  it  not  for  Christmas  some  businesses 
tvould  never  get  beyond  the  marginal  stage.  Tie  man¬ 
ufacturers  (of  the  more  hideously  imaginative  va¬ 
riety)  ,  for  one,  would  find  the  going  a  little  tough 
without  the  antics  of  color-crazed  women  who  think 
fuchia,  chartreuse,  and  robin’s-egg  blue  are  simply 
the  most  divine  of  hues,  apparently  without  reasoning 
that  the  brilliant  objects  of  their  cooing  must  in¬ 
evitably  be  put  around  a  man’s  neck  not  only  for  her 
approval  but  also  for  the  world’s  harsh  and  in¬ 
judicious  eye.  Also  such  normally  vacillatory  concerns 
as  the  professional  fruitcake  baker,  the  little  lace 
handkerchief  maker,  and  the  poinsettia  tycoon  would 
never  Cxi  you  will  pardon  the  phrase)  come  into  full 
flower  tvere  it  not  ior  the  great  hordes  of  people  who 
think  that  they  must  buy  gifts  for  a  great  many  more 


Evexy  year  about  this  time  the  Christmas  syi 
perhaps  the  most  commercialized  season  of  the  yxr, 
is  apt  to  ixjstill  one  ivitJx  tJxe  same  spirit  as  the  s  xi 
Christnxas  has  become  such  a  money  making  pn  c 
mixed  up  with  candy  canes  and  stockings.  And  S({, 
rather  important  and  that  is/i 


people  who  already  “have  everything.”  (My  grand¬ 
mother,  who  by  no  means  “has  everything,”  has 
amassed  a  collection  of  over  a  hundred  and  fifty  little 
lace  handkerchiefs,  which  over  the  years  have  begun 
to  turn  yellow  with  age  and  disuse.)  As  for  the  poin¬ 
settia,  not  denying  its  brief  beauty,  why  anyone  would 
want  to  convert  good  hard  cash  into  a  pot  full  of 
rapidly  wilting  foliage  has  always  been  puzzling,  nay, 
inconceivable  to  me. 

The  Christmas-gilt  business,  as  most  of  us  know, 
has  its  roots  in  the  coming  from  afar  of  the  three  Magi 
that  first  Christmas  night  bearing  those  well-known 
gifts  of  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh.  The  three 
kings,  for  all  their  wonder  of  the  Star,  still  had  an  eye 
for  practicality.  Gold,  then  as  now,  has  a  great  deal 
to  recommend  it  as  a  gift;  as  for  the  frankincense  and 
myrrh,  well,  the  pungent  characteristic  of  stables  is 
ageless. 

The  poignant  story  of  great  earthly  rulers  humbling 
themselves  to  pay  homage  to  the  Baby  with  rich  gifts 
from  the  East  has  struck  the  imagination  of  modern 
man,  who — quite  naturally  since  it  is  the  way  of 
modern  man — decided  that  the  idea  ought  to  be  per¬ 
petuated  by  a  symbol.  And  what  better  way  to  sym¬ 
bolize  this  touching  story  than  by  giving  gifts  to  each 
other?  A  king  gave  frankincense  to  the  Holy  Child; 
shall  we  give  Cousin  Jane  a  bottle  of  toilet  water?  The 
idea  in  this  so-called  crass  modern  w'orld  has  become  a 
runaway  symbol.  With  the  ever-grow'ing  intensity  of 
the  commercialistic  masterbrains’s  campaign  on  the 
public,  Christmas  gift-lmying  has  become  over  the 
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T^is  bandied  about  in  every  conceivable  form.  It  is 
ihe  sight  of  a  store  window  display  laden  with  gifts 
I  of  the  Nativity.  It  seems  a  shame  in  a  way  that 
‘.tion  and  that  the  spirit  of  the  season  has  gotten  all 
■Ibert  Smith  poses  a  question  in  this  article  that  seems 
I'e  you  got  the  spirit,  brother? 


years,  and  especially  since  the  cessation  ot  hostilities 
ot  W^orld  ^Var  11,  no  more  the  gentle  and  well-in¬ 
tentioned  Yuletide  cnstom  but  a  socioeconomic  con¬ 
dition.  A  new  type  ol  categorical  imjjerative  has 
arisen.  In  addition  to  such  admonitions  as  “Thou 
shalt  not  commit  adultery,”  the  advertising  boys 
wotdd  say  to  tis,  “Thou  must  buy  gilts.”  And  also 
they  warn  that  we  must  get  started  early;  and  so, 
even  belore  that  other  noble  holiday.  Thanksgiving, 
we  begin  to  hear  the  tinkle  of  the  bells  of  Christmas 
and  of  coins  in  the  dexterous  hands  of  the  money¬ 
changers.  Like  hunters  blowing  on  a  hcjrn  simulating 
a  wild  duck  call,  the  advertising  men  have  issued  a 
call  that  brings  the  mob  in  for  the  kill.  It  is  the  ac¬ 
cepted  and  fashionable  thing  nowadays  to  res]iond  to 
the  treacherous  mania  and  enter  wholeheartedly  into 
what  is  called  lovingly  the  Christmas  Spirit. 

Now,  the  Christmas  Spirit  process  is  a  relatively 
complicated  busine.ss:  it  is  not  simply  loosening  your 
purse-strings,  it  is  doing  so  with  the  broadest  kind 
of  Yuletide  smiles.  You  can  go  into  debt  any  time  of 
the  year,  btit  at  Christmastime  you  must  go  gladly. 
\'ou  must  buy  gifts  for  everybody  within  reach,  all 
your  family  (both  immediate  and  distant)  ,  all  your 
friends,  for  all  the  litle  pollyanna  groups  you  belong 
to  at  your  ofhce  or  church  or  canasta  club.  And  in 
addition  to  the  gift-people  there  are  anywhere  from 
fifty  to  five  hundred  “acquaintances”  whom  you  must 
not  ollend  by  neglecting  to  sentl  brilliantly  and  vul¬ 
garly  coloretl  pieces  of  paper  embos,sed  with  a  lot  of 
lire.some  ( I  idles  bestowing  vour  wish  for  a  .Merry 


Xmas  and  a  Happy  Neaw  Year  just  stulfed  chock  full 
of  good  cheer. 


HIS  WHOLE  BUSINESS  of  the  commercial- 
M  ized  Christmas  began,  1  believe,  when  that 

mysterious  and  erubescent  old  gentleman, 
Santa  Claus,  first  left  behind  him  something  more 
than  that  which  would  normally  fit  into  a  child’s 
stocking.  Being  lavish  with  a  child  is  the  first  step  in 
spoiling  him  as  a  human  being,  becau.se  for  one  thing 
he  begins  to  expect  lavishness  every  Christmas,  ft 
becomes  a  habit  to  have  this  marvelous  and  miracu¬ 
lous  spirit  come  on  Christmas  Eve  while  he  is  asleep 
and  leave  the  toys  he  has  dreamed  of  only  in  his 
wildest  dreams.  As  soon  as  the  custom  becomes  an 
indespensible  habit  to  the  child,  he  finds  out  that 
there  really  isn’t  any  Santa  Claus,  a  discovery  that  is 
a  child’s  first  great  tlissilhisionment  in  life.  The  di.s- 
silhisionnient  restdts  not  only  from  the  fact  that 
there  isn’t  a  physical  being  in  the  likeness  of  the  red- 
faced  old  codger  but  also  in  the  fact  that  all  ol  the 
toys  he  has  received  have  not  just  been  left  there 
gratis,  that  they  have  been  costing  somebody  a  pretty 
penny  (a  child  of  that  age  is  already  artfully  ex¬ 
perienced  in  getting  money  out  of  his  parents,  and 
so  he  knows  the  power  of  money)  .  I  his  event  in  a 
child’s  life  is  clearly  disenchanting.  It  is  a  lot  to 
take  but  being  on  the  receiving  end  at  Christmas  is 
a  pretty  potent  wine,  and  as  the  child  grows  into 
adulthood  he  has  already  realized  that  if  he  is  to  re¬ 
ceive  he  must  afso  give.  Actually,  we  never  really  get 
over  that  first  great  dissillusionment,  before  which 
we  thought  all  gifts  originated  at  the  North  Pole  and 
cost  nothing. 


It  takes  a  great  deal  of  rationalizing  in  order  to 
justify  the  giving  and  receiving  of  gifts  since  we  very 
seldom  give  to  people  who  don’t  give  to  us  and  since 
we  try  to  gauge  the  cost  of  our  gift  to  the  cost  of  the 
one  we  are  likely  to  be  given.  No  matter  how  fer¬ 
vently  we  declare  that  we  are  giving  for  the  pure  joy 
of  giving,  we  are,  deep  down  underneath  our  tin- 
silized  ^’uletide  exteriors,  trying  to  adiieve  a  nega¬ 
tion  of  ilebts;  we  are  all  of  us  afraid  that  someone 
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v.  ill  give  us  a  gilt  tvorth  more  than  the  one  tve  gave 
him.  Facing  the  matter  from  a  practical  point  of 
\  iew,  we  at  Christmas  merely  convert  a  lot  of  cash 
(or  credit)  into  a  series  of  gaily  tvrapped  unknowns 
tvhich  we  must  accept  and  which,  when  nntvrapped, 
^vill  in  all  liklihood  turn  out  to  be  merchandise 
representing  your  friends’  taste,  which  has  ranged  in 
mv  experience  from  bad  to  atrocious. 

If  what  1  have  said  so  far  has  sounded  overly  irate 
and  exaggerated  it  is  only  because  I  feel  that  big  busi¬ 
ness  has  gradually  taken  over  another  tenet  of  our 
li\es;  the  tycoons  today  control  very  nearly  our  every 
mo\e.  We  Americans  have  developed  a  national  tal¬ 
ent  for  responding  to  advertisements,  the  advertise¬ 
ments  of  the  tastemakers,  a  mere  handful  of  domestic 
dictators  tvho  have  decided  how  we  are  to  do  every¬ 
thing  from  making  beds  to  making  love.  Now,  as  the 
residts  of  their  schooling,  we  become  imbued  once  a 
year  with  a  spirit  of  false  generosity,  effusive  and 
rather  narrotv-minded  in  its  intent.  The  good  old 


tvorn-out  saying  “Good  will  toward  men”  is  no  longer 
a  potent  enough  hope  for  the  season.  Such  a  saying- 
does  not  have  attached  to  it  the  required  material 
blessings  for  the  Twentieth  Century. 

It  is  hard  not  to  sound  irate  on  the  one  hand,  but 
also  it  is  difficult  to  keep  from  rattling  a  tamborine 
with  the  other.  But  Christmas  is  after  all,  supposedly 
a  spiritual  holiday.  It  is  a  time  of  gaity  and  jubilance 
and  a  time  to  realize  the  bouyancy  of  the  spirit  or 
the  soul  or  what  you  will.  And  giving  a  gift  to  some¬ 
one  you  like  and  admire  very  much  is  a  genuinely 
good  w'ay  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  Christmas.  It 
seems  to  me  that  being  genuine  with  the  Christmas 
spirit  is  a  much  more  humane  way  of  approaching  the 
situation  that  by,  for  instance,  giving  the  aforesaid 
Cousin  Jane  her  bottle  of  toilet  water,  which,  if  she 
only  thought  twice  about  it,  would  be  an  indirect 
insult,  suggesting  her  aromatic  improvement. 

Move  over  Scrooge,  I  think  I  hear  the  Spirit  of 
Christmas  Past  rattling  his  chains. 
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IYNN  LIT  A  cigarette,  inhaled  deeply,  exhaled 
deeply,  and  dropped  his  cigarette  into  a  tall 
glass  of  beer,  from  which  he  had  taken  only 
a  sip.  It’s  no  good,  he  thought.  Maybelle,  dowdy  in 
her  blue,  coffee-stained  uniform  with  the  seven  little 
glass  buttons,  sauntered  over. 

“Another  beer,  Lynn?”  she  ventured,  indicating  the 
sodden,  king-size  cigarette  adrift  in  his  glass. 

He  raised  his  eyes  slowly  to  stare  at  her.  “It’s  no 
good,”  he  murmured,  half-heartedly  lighting  another 
cigarette. 

“I’m  sorry,”  she  said  simply. 

With  effort  Lynn  managed  an  unconvincing  smile 
before  replying.  “Not  the  beer.  I  mean  us.” 

“Us?”  She  had  heard  correctly,  but  wanted  to  be 
sociable. 

“Yes,”  he  sighed,  letting  slip  the  second  cigarette 
into  the  glass,  “us.” 

“Oh.”  She  picked  up  the  glass  of  beer  and  set  it 
on  her  tray.  Holding  it  up  to  the  twilight  filtering 
uneasily  through  the  dingy  front  window  of  Abe’s 
Bar,  she  tapped  her  soiled  fingernails  against  the  side 
of  the  beer  glass.  She  laughed  meaningfully.  “Look, 
Lynn,”  she  said.  “Bubbles.” 

He  turned  slowly  to  stare  at  the  glass,  then  bent 
his  head  away  again.  “I’m  not  interested  in  it  any 
more.  Take  it  away.” 

She  did  not  smile  either.  Instead,  she  set  the  tray 
down  carefully  on  the  edge  of  his  table  and  looked 
him  in  the  eye.  “Let’s  get  this  straight  for  once  and 
all.  You’ve  lost  interest  in  me?” 

He  tried  not  to  be  callous,  but  merely  candid. 
“Yes,”  he  said. 

iMaybelle  sat  down  at  his  table  with  him.  Her 
words  were  slow,  deliberate.  “Well,  let  me  tell  you 
a  thing  or  two,  Mr.  Lynn  Gaylard,  promising  young 
author  of  the  Southern  Scene.  You’re  going  to  get 


one  thing  straight  right  now.  This  is  going  to  be 
.settled.  7’here’s  to  be  no  doubt  about  it.  Here  and 
now  we’re  going  to  have  it  out.  How  .  .  .  how  do  you 
feel  about  me?” 

Lynn  stared  at  the  beer,  which  was  foaming  over 
the  lip  of  the  glass  as  Maybelle  distractedly  poured 
salt  into  it.  His  words  seethed  with  innuendo.  “I 
dunno,”  he  said. 

“I  don’t  think  you  care.  I  just  don’t.”  She  bit  her 
lower  lip  as  she  arose  and  carried  the  tray  back  to 
the  bar. 

He  smiled  bitterly  as  he  looked  about  him.  There 
was  no  other  customer  in  the  place.  Twilight  was 
fading,  and  he  felt  empty,  devoid  of  any  real  meaning 
in  the  scheme  of  things.  What  is  the  real  meaning  of 
things,  he  thought  to  himself,  in  the  scheme?  Can 
a  man  get  to  the  root  of  being  as  he  sits  in  Abe’s  at 
eventide?  Maybelle  had  left  the  bar  towel  on  his 
table,  and  for  no  reason  whatever,  he  touched  its 
clammy  coarseness.  Somehow  it  didn’t  belong.  He 
turned  it  over  and  read  the  words  on  the  other  side. 
It  said  “Hotel  Armroy.” 

A  fragment  of  his  early  ver.se  flickered  momentarily 
out  of  his  memory. 

Folly,  folly,  folly,  folly, 

I  see  through  a  glass  but  alcoholly  .  .  . 

H  E  RECALLED  that  last  night  the  room  had 
been  crowded  w'ith  haj)py,  liushed-face  college  stu¬ 
dents,  laughing  and  chattering  gaily  over  their  beers. 
A  tangible  blanket  of  cigarette  smoke  softened  the 
scene,  aiul  a  dimly-discernible  juke  box  in  one  corner 
was  thumping  out  a  nickel’s  worth  of  sound.  His 
nickel,  he  recalled  wryly.  He  was  unable  to  follow  the 
melody,  even  when  he  had  unobtrusively  slid  his 
chair  directly  in  front  of  the  machine  and  bent  his 
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head  down.  His  nickel  was  gone,  hopelessly  irre¬ 
trievable.  and  he  was  none  the  better  tor  it.  Lynn 
thought  of  smashing  his  list  into  the  glass  in  front 
of  the  mechanism,  but  decided  he  might  cut  himself 
and  bleed.  Instead,  he  satisfied  himself  with  search¬ 
ing  for  typographical  errors  in  the  record  titles  dis- 
jrlayed.  Turning  to  a  turtle-necked  sip  of  Schlitz 
carousing  next  to  him,  he  smiled  and  pointed  to  the 
machine.  "It  says  they  have  Simoleon  Sereiiade  by 
Henry  James  in  this  machine.” 

"Xo  stuff,"  said  the  boy  laconically  and  turned  back 
to  his  rapidly  glazing  companion  in  the  booth. 

Lynn  cleared  his  throat  and  tapped  him  on  his 
shoulder.  "I  don’t  think  you  understand,”  he  ex¬ 
plained  patiently.  "It  says  Henry  James.” 

"Xo  stuff,”  said  the  boy,  his  voice  displaying  an  un¬ 
mistakably  ferric  modulation.  "Here’s  the  nickel, 
fel-low.  Play  it — just  for  me.” 

Lynn  scorned  the  proffered  coin,  and  left  it  lying 
on  the  table.  He  arose  and  strode  out  into  the  black 
chill  of  the  night,  not  looking  back.  The  next  eve¬ 
ning  he  returned  and  took  his  usual  place. 

"Would  you  like  something  to  eat?”  Maybelle  was 
standing  over  him  again.  "It’s  supper  time,  you 
know.” 

He  squinted  at  her  right  lapel  and  ordered  an  egg 
sandwich.  Rising  slowly,  he  sauntered  over  to  the 
juke  box.  It  was  unilluminated,  and  he  noticed  with 
sudden  surprise  that  a  jagged  hole  had  been  smashed 
in  the  front  glass.  Little  bits  of  glass  sparkled  dimly 
on  the  felt-covered  turntable.  “Hey,  May,  when  did 
this  happen?” 

She  had  finished  the  first  sandwich.  Munching  it, 
she  was  now  starting  to  make  his.  “Last  night,  about 
an  hour  after  you  left.  Some  young  kid  in  a  turtle¬ 
necked  sweater  ran  his  fist  through  the  glass.  Didn’t 
hurt  him,  though.  Said  he  just  wanted  to  get  the 
record  he  had  bought.  Funny  thing,  he  had  put  in 
three  cjuarters  and  expected  the  glass  to  slide  back 
and  give  him  his  record.  I  think  maybe  he  was 
drunk.”  She  paused,  then  added  suddenly,  “By  the 
way,  Lynn,  you  didn’t  .say  goodbye  to  me  last  night 
when  you  left.  You  just  walked  out  like  a  seasick 
zombie.  Besides,  you  forgot  to  pay  me  for  the  beers.” 

"Sorry,”  he  said,  smiling  slowly  at  her.  “Put  it  on 
tonight’s  tab.”  He  reached  in  the  machine  and  re¬ 
moved  the  slip  with  the  Henry  James  title,  putting 
it  in  one  of  the  celluloid  flaps  of  his  wallet. 

He  returned  to  his  table,  and  Maybelle  brought  the 
.sandwich  and  a  small  glass  of  water.  She  surrounded 


his  plate  \vith  bottles  of  sauce  and  relish  before  sitting 
down  to  watch  with  loving  eyes  his  every  munch.  She 
pushed  for^vard  a  bottle  of  Pfeifer’s  Condiment  and 
suggested  a  dash  on  his  sandwich.  “Goes  top-notch 
with  egg,”  she  offered.  He  shook  his  head,  gagging 
slightly.  “Can’t  blame  a  gal  for  trying,”  she  continued 
lamely.  “Look,  Lynn,  about  this  business  of  us — it 
doesn’t  matter  too  much  that  you  don’t  care  for  me 
the  way  you  did.  It’s  just  that  .  .  .  well,  that  I  look 
at  you  and  see  that  you  don’t  like  anything  any  more. 
It’s  no  good,  Lynn.” 

He  mumbled  through  a  munch  that  she  was  right. 
“Yuh,”  he  said. 

“You  said  a  mouthful,  honey,”  she  replied  dryly. 

A  guilty  look  flashed  over  his  face  and  he  glanced 
tjuickly  down  at  his  shirt  front,  then  up  again,  re¬ 
lieved.  Thank  God  it  was  a  figure  of  speech,  he 
thought.  He  looked  into  her  eyes  levelly  and  intoned 
slowly,  “1  .  .  .  just  .  .  .  don’t  .  .  .  want  .  .  .  to  .  .  .  talk 
.  .  .  about  .  .  .  it.” 

She  stood  up.  In  a  calm,  deliberate  manner  she 
stacked  all  the  sauce  and  relish  bottles  onto  a  tray 
and  walked  aw^ay  toward  the  bar.  Lynn  made  a  point 
of  ignoring  this  symbol  of  their  ruptured  affection. 
He  ditl  not  even  mention  it  when  she  removed  the 
salt  and  pepper  shakers,  as  well  as  the  plate  beneath 
his  sandwich.  Rising  suddenly  from  his  chair,  he 
clutched  the  sandwich  in  his  hand  and  strode  after 
her.  As  she  rounded  the  corner  of  the  bar,  he  clasped 
her  by  the  shoulder  and  spun  her  about,  until  her 
astonished  eyes  met  his.  Wordlessly,  he  removed  the 
pickle  from  his  plate  on  the  tray,  peeled  back  a  cor¬ 
ner  of  his  sandwich  and  tucked  it  in. 

“You  do  care,”  she  said,  with  new  hope  in  her 
voice.  She  followed  him  back  to  the  table.  “I  know' 
you  do.  You  must.  Oh,  Lynn,  remember  the  party 
we  had  all  by  ourselves  that  first  night  we  were  alone 
here — the  fun  of  having  Abe’s  Bar  all  to  ourselves.” 

T  JYXN  remembered.  It  was  at  closing  time  one  icy 
December  night  a  year  ago.  They  had  turned  out 
all  the  lights  and  danced  by  the  light  of  the  pilot 
light  of  the  short-order  grill,  to  the  music  of  the  juke 
box.  He  could  hear  it  now,  the  tender  melody  be¬ 
neath  the  surface  scratch  of  the  record.  The  baritone 
crooned  softly. 

I’ll  remember  December, 

O,  December  I’ll  remember. 

When  love  is  an  ember, 

Remember  December. 
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Maybelle  had  sighed  a  chili  zephyr  into  his  ear 
and  he  had  bought  her  a  beer.  Looking  back  on  it 
now  the  episode  seemed  like  passionate  idiocy,  crass 
sentimentality.  And  so  it  had  been. 

He  looked  at  her  now,  sitting  across  the  table  from 
him — so  childlike,  so  loving,  so  free  and  easy.  He 
smiled  at  her  and  fished  a  crumpled  cigarette  pack 
from  his  pocket.  He  clawed  about  with  his  hngers 
inside,  then  ripped  the  package  in  two  and  shook  a 
limp,  crumb-dribbling  cigarette  from  it.  It  plopped 
into  his  water  glass.  Maybelle  tripped  across  the  room 
and  returned  from  the  tobacco  counter  with  a  pack 
of  king-size  Duques.  She  opened  the  pack,  thought¬ 
fully  thrust  one  between  his  lips,  and  lighted  it  for 
him.  He  sucked  on  it  sullenly,  making  a  mental  note 
to  tell  her  during  the  next  lag  in  conversation  that 
he  detested  Duques. 

She  continued,  “I  was  asking  you  if  you  remem¬ 
bered  the  first  night  we  were  here  alone.  Well?” 

“Yes,”  he  replied  slowly,  “and  I  like  Fatimas  bet¬ 
ter.” 

“Oh,”  she  snorted,  suddenly  tearful,  “you’re  simply 
impossible.” 

He  replied  in  a  measured,  musing  tone.  “No,  not 
in  the  least.  1  have  every  empirical  reason  to  believe 
that  I  am  quite  possible.”  Noticing  the  bewilderment 
in  her  eyes,  he  hastened  to  explain,  “Or  doesn’t  it, 
somehow,  yet?  One  never  knows,  does  one?” 

“No,”  she  pouted,  “but  don’t  go  philosophical  on 
me.  It’s  no  good.  It’s  just  no  good.” 

He  made  a  casual  effort  to  change  the  drift  of 
conversation.  “Just  what  do  you  know  about  phil¬ 
osophy?”  he  inquired  cautiously,  flicking  cigarette 
ashes  into  the  nicotinic  fluid  that  had  been  his  glass 
of  water.  The  waterlogged  corpse  of  the  first  cigarette 
bobbed  up  and  down.  He  picked  up  a  fork  and 
cru-shed  the  cigarette  against  the  bottom  of  the  glass, 
watching  the  soggy  paper  split  and  free  the  wet  bits 
of  tobacco.  With  the  fork  he  swirled  the  loose  to¬ 
bacco  about  in  the  water.  It  reminded  him  of  a 
snow  Hurry  in  Pittsburgh. 

“Philosophy?”  she  returned. 

He  murmured  introspectively,  “It’s  just  like  a  snow 
in  Pittsburgh.” 


She  noticed  the  remains  of  the  cigarette  drifting 
slowly,  aimlessly  through  the  turgid  water.  “Ugh,” 
she  shuddered,  covering  it  with  a  paper  napkin. 
“That’s  horrible.  What’s  like  a  snow  in  Pittsburgh?” 

“That,”  he  indicated,  removing  the  paper  napkin 
from  the  glass  with  a  flourish,  “is  like  a  snow  Hurry  in 
Pittsburgh.  Don’t  you  see?” 

“Not  in  the  least,”  she  said,  snatching  the  napkin 
from  his  fingers  and  firmly  shrouding  Pittsburgh 
again.  “Just  what  does  that  have  to  do  with  us?” 

“As  long  as  you’re  so  interested  in  philosophy,  I 
might  as  well  tell  you  what  it  has  to  do  with  us. 
Emerson,  to  begin  with,  tells  us  that  everything  is 
related  to  everything  else,”  he  oHered. 

“I’ve  heard  of  the  theory  of  relativity.  Tell  me 
about  something  new,  Lynn.” 

Lynn  persevered  doggedly.  “Just  because  every¬ 
thing  is  related  to  everything  else,  that  glass  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  snow  has  most  intimately  to  do  with  our  feel¬ 
ings  for  each  other.” 

She  jiicked  up  the  cloaked  glass  and  walked  over 
behind  the  bar,  staring  away  as  she  emptied  the  con¬ 
tents  down  the  drain.  Leaving  the  glass  in  the  sink, 
she  returned  and  reseated  herself.  “Now,”  she  re¬ 
plied,  clasping  her  hands  on  the  table  before  her, 
“let’s  not  discuss  that  any  more.  It  makes  me  sick.” 

I_JYNN  AROSE  to  his  full  height  above  her.  Pity 
was  in  his  voice,  not  unmingled  with  contempt.  “You 
naive  little  girl.  You’re  nearer  a  vegetable  than  a 
thinking  human.”  He  tossed  a  bill  on  the  table  and 
strode  out  the  door. 

Maybelle  remained  at  the  table.  With  no  particu¬ 
lar  emotion,  she  creased  and  uncreased  the  bill  he 
had  left.  Rising  from  the  table,  she  walked  slowly 
around  behind  the  cash  register  and  rang  iqr  the  sale, 
removing  the  amount  of  her  tip  and  placing  it  in  the 
pocket  of  her  apron.  Automatically  selecting  a  clean 
glass  from  the  rack,  she  drew  herself  a  tall  draft  beer. 
She  sipped  once,  then  set  the  glass  down  in  the  sink. 
He  had  been  right — it  was  no  good.  Maybelle  poured 
salt  into  the  beer  and  watched  the  froth  spill  over  the 
top  and  gurgle  down  the  drain. 
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HE  WORKSHOP  stood  at  the  end  of  the  small 
yard.  It  was  painted  a  dull  gray,  and  in  the 
years  the  unwashed  windows  had  slowly  blend¬ 
ed  into  a  color  almost  matching  the  paint.  Three 
sides  of  the  building  were  solid,  except  for  the  win¬ 
dows,  and  it  was  in  the  back,  facing  the  narrow,  rutted 
alley  that  the  only  door  to  the  shop  existed.  There 
was  no  sign  to  advertise  the  business  carried  on  inside 
the  drab  building,  but  the  steady  tap  of  steel  on  stone 
immediately  announced  to  all  comers  that  this  was  the 
shop  of  Jacob,  the  stonecutter.  From  this  shop  came 
the  steady  flow  of  grave  markers  and  tombstones  need¬ 
ed  by  the  members  of  the  farm  community,  and  Jacob 
was  the  third  generation  to  carry  on  the  work. 

Inside  the  shop,  which  had  been  built  by  his  grand¬ 
father  and  enlarged  by  his  father,  Jacob  worked  in  a 
haze  of  white  and  gray  dust.  The  sound  of  the  steady 
tapping  inside  the  building  was  sharp  and  grating  on 
the  ear,  and  Jacob  was  seldom  bothered  by  aged 
cronies  seeking  a  place  to  gather.  As  regular  as  the 
action  of  his  lungs  or  heart,  the  right  arm  of  the 
stonecutter  rose  and  fell,  wielding  the  heavy  mallet 
with  power  and  skill.  Under  the  strokes  of  the  mallet 
the  sharp  chisel  ate  away  at  the  piece  of  granite,  and 
the  date  of  the  death  of  a  farmer  from  Lower  Chance- 
ford  gradually  became  distinct.  Tiny  flakes  of  granite 
settled  slowly  to  the  plank  floor  and  joined  the  dust 
of  a  thousand  other  dates  and  names. 

Occasionally  the  steady  tapping  was  interrupted. 
Slowly  and  ponderously  Jacob  would  rise  from  the 
rough-hewn  bench,  and  plod  to  a  dim  corner  of  the 
shop,  where,  almost  hidden  by  massive  blocks  of  uncut 
stone,  the  grinding  wheel  stood.  With  a  push  from 
his  calloused  hand  Jacob  started  the  wheel,  while  his 
foot  felt  out  the  treadle,  covered  with  dust  and  frag¬ 
ments  of  stone.  Once  found,  the  treadle  was  pumped 
with  vigorous  strokes,  and  when  the  whir  of  the  stone 
was  at  the  correct  pitch,  Jacob  touched  the  blunt  cut¬ 
ting  edge  to  the  stone.  Millions  of  sparks  broke  for  a 
short  time  the  gloom  of  the  corner,  and  weird  shadows 
danced  over  the  face  of  the  stonecutter.  With  inborn 
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skill  Jacob  moved  the  chisel  back  and  forth  over  the 
face  of  the  grinder,  pausing  now  and  again  to  test 
the  shiny,  new  edge  of  the  tool.  Finally,  when  the 
edge  was  just  right,  Jacob  returned  to  his  bench,  and 
again  the  tapping  echoed  throughout  the  room. 

As  he  sat  there,  hunched  over  the  rough  monument, 
Jacob  resembled  a  piece  of  rock  endowed  with  motion. 
Silver-gray  hair  was  made  more  marble-like  by  the 
dust  which  settled  there.  His  face  was  seamed  and 
lined,  and  the  deep  furrows  running  down  each  side 
of  the  mouth  were  like  half  sides  of  blasting  bores. 
Over  his  right  eye  was  a  jagged,  bluish  scar — the 
splinter  of  steel  imbedded  under  the  skin  and  in  the 
bone  was  Jacob’s  constant  reminder  of  the  inferiority 
of  “store-bought”  tools.  Broad,  heavy  shoulders  and 
arms  filled  out  to  the  bursting  point  the  coarse,  blue 
workshirt,  and  the  entire  torso  of  the  man  was  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  proportion  with  the  rest  of  the  body. 
Nattire  had  produced  a  nattiral  stonectitter — in  an- 
,swer  to  the  prayers  of  two  generations  of  stonecutters 
— and  Jacob’s  short  legs  and  tiny  feet  woidd  have  been 
a  perpettial  hindrance  in  any  other  work.  In  contrast 
with  his  tiny  feet,  Jacob’s  hands  were  large  and  power- 
fid.  The  l)lunt,  heavy  fingers,  scarred  by  millions  of 
nicks  and  scrapings,  were  in  a  constant  state  of  con¬ 
traction.  Awake  or  asleep,  the  left  hand  was  always 
curled  to  fit  the  octagonal  .shank  of  the  chisel,  and  the 
right  hand  was  constantly  curled  around  the  handle 
of  a  mallet. 

I’he  similarity  of  the  man  to  the  uncut  piles  of 
marhle  and  granite  that  filled  the  small  shop  was 
heightened  by  the  complete  silence  which  he  main¬ 
tained,  even  when  friends  or  customers  wandered  into 
the  shoj).  Only  on  very  momentous  occasions  would 
he  break  his  self-imposed  silence — complete  sentences 
seldom  passed  his  lip.s,  and  grunts  and  half-words 
would  slip  out  between  the  taps  of  the  mallet  with 
maddening  slowness.  His  face,  like  the  stone,  only 
changed  expression  with  great  difficidty;  years  of  com¬ 
plete  concentration  on  the  work  at  his  fingertips  had 
given  Jacob  the  same  frozen  expression  as  the  angels 
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he  sometimes  carved  for  the  tombstones  of  the  wealth¬ 
ier  fanners  and  \  illagers. 

T  alKF  HIS  father  before  him.  Jacob,  in  his  spare 
time  and  in  the  long,  summer  evenings,  tvorked 
on  his  own  tombstone.  During  working  hours,  tlie 
unfinished  monument  stood  in  a  dark  corner,  shrouded 
bv  a  burlap  cover.  For  vears.  eveiw  visitor  and  friend 
had  tried  to  question  Jacob  about  the  secret,  but  his 
stonv  silence  was  their  only  answer.  Only  when  alone, 


and  tvith  the  heavy  door  securely  fastened,  tvould 
Jacob  pull  off  the  cover  and  tap  at  the  stone  figure. 
Only  then  would  the  seams  in  his  face  alter  to  form  a 
lopsided  grin,  for  this  was  Jacob’s  sole  pleasure  in  life. 
This  monument  was  his  masterpiece — made  with  love 
and  care  to  leave  behind  on  this  eardi  a  reminder  that 
he  had  once  lived.  Jacob  had  no  sons  to  carry  on  the 
tvork,  and  so  his  monument  teas  a  figure  of  himself, 
right  arm  raised  for  a  blow  of  tlie  marble  mallet  that 
Avould  never  fall. 


LITHAXY  FOR  LECHERS 
OR 

QUOTH  THE  LAITY:  I  DUNNO 


By  Jerry  L.\xni.ng 


Russians  are  Red, 

.\nd  megrims  are  blue. 
Korzsbski  is  fuddled: 
To  or  not  taboo. 

Fantasy,  semanticy 
(pudding  and  pie) . 
\’ictorian’s  quandar)'; 
Taboo  or  die. 


1  he  quiddity 
Of  frigidity 
Is  forbiddity 
Of  Iddity. 

Inhibition  is  a  curse 
Than  which  there  can  be 
Nothing  worse. 
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by  JANE  ANDREWS 

Illustrated  by  Bill  IVetinore 


HE  LADIES  OE  Reedtown  are  hax’ing  their 
‘customaiy  conversation: 

— Lie’s  been  in  the  hospital  for  oi'er  three  u'eeks 
now. . . . 

— Oh,  my  goodness!  I  didn’t  kriow  that! 

— And  the  doctor  said  he  had  Hoskin’s  disease  .  .  . 
but  then  they  decided  he  didn’t  .  .  .  I  think  it’s  a 
malformation  of  the  intestine,  that’s  what  it  sounds 
like  to  me.  .  .  . 

In  the  living  room  the  ladies  of  fifty  thousand  little 
southern  towns  are  having  their  customary  conversa¬ 
tion,  involving  bowels,  kidneys,  book-clubs,  motor 
trips,  children,  bridge  parties,  hired  help,  adulteries, 
illness,  sickness,  death,  disease,  laundi-y,  movies,  mis¬ 
carriages,  chinaware,  chocolate  pie,  husbands, — 

Outside,  a  storm  is  beginning.  It  has  rained  eveiy 
day  for  a  month  now.  The  ladies  have  left  their 
windows  open;  they  huny'  home  to  close  them.  In 
one  fluri-y  they  are  gone.  The  house  is  silent  now, 
only  the  sounds  of  various  su’ift  -winds  outside  the 
door  .  .  .  the  ladies  are  finally  gone,  to  close  their 
-windo'ws,  driving  home  in  bright  ne-w  cars  that  no 
storm  could  oi’erturn; — I  hax'e  left  my  -windows  open, 
ladies,  I  knew  this  storm  would  bring  no  rain,  only 
a  -wide  moist  siceep  of  rainless  -winds  -with  -voices, 
ladies,  that  you  have  never  heard. 

She  glanced  at  the  house  across  the  street.  It  -was 
dark  and  empty. 

Irene  heard  them,  she  thought,  the  voices  in  the 
-wind.'  Xone  of  the  ladies  had  spoken  of  Irene  to¬ 


night.  Xot  to  me,  she  thought,  never  to  me,  about 
my  own  sister. 

The  ladies  must  be  at  home  by  no-w,  safe  and  se¬ 
cure,  with  their  -windo-ws  tightly  barred.  My  windo-ws 
open,  a  pitiful  stab  of  rebellion.  I,  a  respectable  old 
maid,  scorn  the  ladies  behind  their  backs;  she,  openly. 
We  are  alike;  more  alike  than  anyone  could  realize. 
But  she  nex'er  had  xny  -weariness;  she  never  felt  as  I 
ha-ve  aEways  felt,  that  she  had  li-ved  out  all  her  life 
before  she  had  been  boxn,  before  anyone  was  ei'er 
born;  before  the  first  twist  of  ne-w  life  in  the  first 
-womb,  ei'en,  I  feel  I  have  lived,  but  in  -what  they  call 
reality  I  ha-ve  never  lived  at  all,  and  never  -will,  un¬ 
less  I  ha-ve  lived  through  -what  has  happened  to 
her.  .  .  . 

“M 

1*J.ARTHAI”  Mother’s  voice  from  upstairs, 
plaintive  like  a  small  child’s.  “Martha!”  Yes  Ma. 
“Have  you  closed  the  tcindowsr  It’s  coming  up  a 
stonn!  Miss  Coggin’s  closed  them  all  up  here,  but 
you’ll  have  to  put  the  buckets  on  the  stairs  before  it 
starts!” 

She  went  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  “Ma,  you  know 
Bill  had  the  roof  fixed  two  vears  ago.  ^\'e  don’t  need 
the  buckets  anvmore;  it  doesn’t  leak.” 

“You  don’t  have  to  tell  me  it  doesn’t  leak!  This 
is  an  old  house,  over  a  hundred  years  old,  and  old 
houses  ain’t  going  to  stop  leaking  when  a  good  storm 
comes  tip  just  because  of  a  little  tar  patched  over  the 


Jane  Andrews  is  a  senior  at  Duke  this  year  and  this  is  the  first  stot-y  of  hers  to  appear 
in  the  Archive.  Because  -we  think  that  this  -work  presents  a  fresh  outlook  to  a  -very 
old  problem  and  is  skillfully  handled  besides,  we  a-ward  her  the  first  prize  of  our 
contest  sponsored  by  Chesterfield  -which  -was  introduced  in  the  Archive  last  issue. 
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I'ool.  11  I  could  get  up  IVoiu  this  bed  I’d  do  it  myself. 
I'liere's  little  enough  I  ask  you  all  to  do  for  me — ” 

‘■.Ma.  it  hasn’t  even  started  raining  yet.  The  storm’s 
a  long  \ray  ofT.  I’ll  see  to  everything." 

“If  I  could  just  move  out  of  this  bed — ’’ 

"All  right  Ma.  I’ll  get  the  buckets.” 

Even  the  faintest  form  of  rebellion  denied.  Maybe 
I  can  get  bv  with  leaving  a  few  of  the  windows  open, 
without  her  hearing. 

She  placed  the  buckets  in  the  usual  spots  on  the 
stairs.  .\t  least  I  can  walk  tonight,  late,  when  the 
rain  comes,  and  the  ladies  of  Reedtown  and  all  the 
other  little  southern  towns  are  safely  asleep  in  their 
beds,  and  the  lights  out  all  over  the  town.  Walk 
until  it  is  impossible  to  think.  I  have  already  ceased 
to  feel;  thinking  is  all  that  is  left.  When  I  have  con¬ 
quered  that,  I  will  be  like  all  the  rest  of  them,  the 
other  ladies,  safe,  secure,  and  dead.  Walk  tonight  in 
the  rain,  the  streets  up  and  down,  the  lawns  and  green 
stretches  up  and  down,  the  tree-shaded  dirt  roads  up 
and  down,  as  if  I  were  looking  for  something.  What 
is  it  I  look  for?  In  spite  of  all  the  weariness,  the  fore¬ 
knowledge,  there  is  still  something  I  have  to  find. 
The  same  thing  that  drove  Irene  drives  me,  after  all; 
she  is  in  all  of  us.  The  blood  inside  us  driving,  gnaw¬ 
ing?  No,  not  always  forever  only  that;  that  is  what 
she  thought,  like  female  rats  in  a  wheel  cage,  she  said, 
but  there  is  something  more,  and  she  knew  it  too. 
I  am  thinking  of  her  as  if  she  tvere  dead  instead  of 
only  gone  back  to  that  place  again.  I  told  them  they 
should  never  send  her  there;  it  does  no  good;  she 
only  comes  out  and  in  a  few  weeks  she  starts  drink¬ 
ing  again;  but  the  difference  is  that  now  she  can  never 
come  back  here.  She  must  drink  because  she  is  look¬ 
ing  too.  A  search  for  something  we  know  we  can 
never  find.  What  did  she  say?  ‘When  we  were  four¬ 
teen  they  should  have  put  us  both  into  a  convent,’ 
she  said,  ‘or  else  a  whore-house.’ 

The  rain  will  be  here  soon;  after  Ma  gets  to  sleep 
I  can  walk.  The  house  across  the  street.  Dark  and 
empty. 

The  whole  affair  came  suddenly  crowding  back 
into  Martha’s  mind;  she  could  not  suppress  it.  The 
night  years  ago  at  the  party  when  she  had  noticed 
for  the  first  time  the  attraction  between  Irene  and 
Tom  Bartlett,  the  way  their  eyes  sought  each  other 
out,  and  Tom’s  wife  trying  not  to  notice,  and  she  her¬ 
self  trying  to  think  it  was  nothing,  nothing  had  come 
or  would  come  of  it,  and  knowing  all  along  the  out¬ 
come,  because  she  knew  her  sister  and  she  knew  this 
man.  That  night  she  foresuffered  the  whole  long 


stretch  of  the  affair,  and  its  conclusion,  so  that  when 
it  developed  she  looked  at  it  with  detachment,  said 
nothing,  coidd  not  bring  herself  to  interfere.  And 
when  Irene  had  finally  left  town,  gone  away  to  New 
York,  she,  Martha,  had  known  it  was  not  the  end. 
Irene  had  written  that  she  had  a  good  job,  was  happy, 
and  that  was  all  they  knew  of  her  until  she  wrote  one 
day  to  say  that  she  was  married.  They  never  saw 
her  husband,  and  she  wrote  again  a  year  later  to  tell 
them  that  she  was  divorced.  After  Ma  had  the  stroke 
she  came  back  to  Reedtown  to  live,  but  refusing,  with 
her  old  independence,  to  live  with  any  of  the  family. 
She  took  a  house  across  the  street  from  this  house 
where  they  had  been  born,  and  where  Martha  lived 
with  Ma  and  Jack,  the  youngest  brother,  and  Miss 
Coggins,  the  nurse.  It  was  silly,  the  family  said,  for 
Irene  to  live  alone  across  the  street  when  she  could 
just  as  easily  have  stayed  at  home,  even  if  she  did 
seem  to  have  plenty  of  money.  Martha  knew  that 
she  would  never  have  lived  this  near  them  if  the  little 
house  across  the  street  had  not  been  the  only  one  va¬ 
cant  in  town;  she  would  have  lived  as  far  away  as 
possible.  She  wondered  why  Irene  had  come  back  at 
all,  but,  though  she  tried  not  to  admit  it  she  knew.  At 
first  she  met  Tom  Bartlett  away  from  town,  but  soon 
he  was  coming  to  her  house  in  the  evenings.  Martha 
could  see  the  car  parked  down  the  street  sometimes 
when  she  went  to  walk. 

One  day  Bill,  the  eldest  brother,  who  ran  a  grocery 
store  in  town,  came  and  asked  Martha  to  try  to  per¬ 
suade  Irene  to  stop  seeing  Tom. 

‘‘I  don’t  give  a  damn  what  she  does  to  ruin  herself,” 
he  said,  ‘‘as  long  as  she  doesn’t  do  it  in  this  town  and 
ruin  all  of  us  along  with  her.  Think  of  the  family! 
It  would  kill  Ma  if  she  ever  got  wind  of  it;  I  know  she 
knew  about  it  the  last  time  even  if  she  didn’t  say  any¬ 
thing.  The  whole  town  is  talking.  She’d  listen  to  you 
more  than  to  any  of  the  rest  of  us.  That’s  why  I’m 
asking  you  to  talk  to  her.  It  may  not  do  any  good 
but — ” 

‘‘No,  Bill,”  she  had  said.  “I  won’t  talk  to  her.  She 
won’t  listen  to  me,  and  I  have  no  right.” 

“No  right!  Think  of  the  family!” 

“Why?  What’s  so  holy  about  the  family?  Do  you 
remember  all  the  times  we  had  to  bail  Pa  out  of  jail 
for  his  drinking?  She  and  Pa  are  the  only  ones  of 
us  who  had  any  life  to  them  at  all.  The  rest  of  us 
are  dead,  weak,  nothing.  Let  her  live  her  own  life! 
Let  her  live!” 

“I  never  thought  I’d  hear  you  talking  like  that.  I 
thought  the  family  meant  something  to  you.  She  got 
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it  from  Pa,  all  right,  but  it’s  a  good  thing  he’s  in  his 
grave  and  not  here  to  see  this.  I  thought  I  had  at 
least  one  sister  who — ” 

“I’m  not  saying  anything  to  her  about  it.  She  loves 
him  or  something,  and  she’ll  do  what  she’ll  do  despite 
any  of  us.  She’s  free.  Bill,  and  none  of  us  can  touch 
her,  and  none  of  the  sweet  simpering  virtuous  ladies 
of  this  town  either.  Talk  to  her  yourself  if  you  want, 
if  you’re  not  afraid  to!” 

“I  think  you’re  just  upset,  Martha.  I  will  talk  to 
her  if  you  won’t,  and  if  talking  does  no  good,  well 
then  we’ll  see.  We’ll  see.” 

Q 

kJHE  KNEW  that  he  would  not  say  anything  to 
Irene.  He  had  always  been  afraid  of  her,  he  and  all 
the  rest  of  them  except  Martha,  who  accepted  her. 
There  was  something  unapproachable,  indestructable, 
about  Irene  no  matter  what  she  did,  and  all  of  them 
recognized  it.  She  had  never  been  one  of  them,  or 
perhaps  it  was  that  she  had  been  too  much  of  them, 
too  violently  a  part  of  them,  a  part  of  the  part  they 
tried  to  keep  locked  in  them,  the  secrets  of  the  re¬ 
spectable  families  of  fifty  thousand  little  southern 
towns  like  this  one,  the  voice  in  the  wind  that  they 
would  not  hear,  would  not  admit,  a  voice  of  secret 
decay  and  veiled  longings. 

So  it  had  gone  on,  and  she  had  watched  it,  and 
known.  Once  she  had  seen  Tom  Bartlett’s  wife  on 
the  street,  with  the  little  boy.  She  was  a  pale,  thin 
woman;  soft  and  spineless.  She  will  be  leaving  him 
soon,  thought  Martha,  but  she  will  come  back.  There 
won’t  be  any  divorce.  I  wonder  if  Irene  realizes  that. 
Maybe  I  should  tell  her.  But  still  .she  said  nothing. 

Even  that  day  when  Mrs.  Gibbon,  who  lived  across 
the  street  next  door  to  Irene,  had  come  and  knocked 
on  the  door,  she  said  very  little.  Mrs.  Gibbon  was 
a  timid,  well-meaning  woman,  but  not  one  of  the 
ladies.  Her  husband  worked  in  the  mill.  Ehat  day 
when  she  knocked  at  the  door  she  was  pale  and 
breathless. 

“1  had  to  come  over  here  and  tell  you,”  she  said, 
“1  ditin’t  know  what  else  to  do.  1  went  over  to  yotir 
sister’s  just  now.  1  was  baking  a  cake  and  out  of  sugar 
and  1  went  to  borrow  some.  Mrs.  Johns  won’t  home, 
•SO  1  thought  I’d  see  if  your  sister  had  any;  I  was  go¬ 
ing  to  pay  her  back  as  soon’s  I  went  to  the  store.  1 
went  up  to  the  kitchen  door  and  looked  in,  and  she 
was  in  there,  and  a  man  with  her,  and  she  had  a  knife 
in  her  hand  and  there  was  blood  all  over  the  kitchen, 
ami  she  was  crying,  and  there  was  blood  all  over  her. 


I'hey  didn’t  see  me,  so  I  just  ran  away,  back  home, 
and  I  tlidn’t  know  what  to  do,  but  I  thought  I  ought 
to  do  something,  so  I  came  over  here  to  you — ” 

“Thank  you,  Mrs.  Gibbon.” 

“I  thought  she  might  need  a  doctor,  or,  well — the 
police,  or  something.” 

“Thank  you  for  coming  to  me.  I’ll  see  about  it 
myself.” 

“I — I  think  she — they — had  been  drinking;  there 
was  a  bottle  on  the  cabinet — ” 

“Yes.  I  suppose  they  had.  Thank  you  for  coming 
over.” 

“Well,  I  just  thought — I  mean  I  didn’t  know  what 
to  think;  I  mean — ” 

She  backed  out  of  the  door  and  was  gone. 

Martha  stood  in  the  door  for  a  moment,  her  mind 
blank,  oidy  the  old  aching  weariness.  Then  she  sat 
where  she  could  see  7'om  when  he  left  the  house,  and 
waited.  In  a  few  minutes  he  came  out  of  the  house 
and  went  down  the  street  to  his  car.  She  hurried 
across  the  street. 

Irene  finally  came  to  the  door.  She  had  on  a  dress 
that  was  obviously  clean  and  fresh,  and  looked  per¬ 
fectly  as  usual,  excejit  for  the  look  in  her  eyes  and 
heavy  white  bandages  across  her  wrists. 

“Gome  in,”  she  said.  “1  was  just  making  myself 
some  collee.  Will  you  have  some?” 

“Thanks.”  They  went  into  the  kitchen,  which  was 
clean,  but  she  noticed  a  tiny  spot  of  blood  on  the 
floor.  There  was  a  coffeepot  on  the  stove;  Irene 
reached  for  it. 

“What’s  happened  to  your  arms?” 

Irene  looked  at  her  for  a  moment.  “It’s  a  rash,” 
she  said,  still  looking  at  her.  “I’ve  been  to  the  doctor 
about  it.  He  .said  to  keep  it  bandaged  up.” 

“I  always  thought  that  was  the  wrong  thing  to  do 
.  .  .  for  a  rash.” 

“They  diange  treatments  every  other  day.” 

“You  don’t  look  well.  Hadn’t  you  better  sit  down?” 

“I’m  all  right.” 

“I  thought  I’d  come  over  and  see  how  you  were. 
You  haven’t  been  over  lor  two  days.  Mother’s  been 
wondering;  she  wanted  me  to  call  you  yesterday.  1 
finally  called  last  night  but  you  weren’t  home.” 

“No  ...  I  wasn’t,  f  ell  her  I’m  fine.  I’ll  try  to  get 
over  there  soon.” 

“Well,  you  know  Ma.” 

“Y’es.  I’ll  c(jme  over  tomorrow.  Tell  her  1  have  a 
heatlache  today.” 

“All  right.  I’ve  got  to  get  back  now.  If  your  head- 
athe  bothers  ytju,  call  me  and  I’ll  come  over.” 
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"1  \\ill.  Thanks  for  stopping  by.” 

She  should  have  talked  to  her  then,  but  still  she 
would  not,  there  \vere  no  words.  Words  are  useless, 
she  thonoht.  What  can  1  sav  to  her,  or  she  to  me? 
We  were  closer  before  she  tvent  away.  Maybe  I  should 
have  gone  away,  too.  Maybe  1  will.  Why  did  I  ever 
stav  here?  What  did  1  expect  to  see  here,  why  here? 
But  1  -was  the  one  they  expected  to  stay,  I  tvas  raised 
to  stay:  she  tvas  the  one  they  raised  to  go  away.  But 
there  is  something  yet  to  see,  to  happen,  and  then 
there  will  be  nothing  again. 

That  night  when  the  phone  rang  she  was  expecting 
it.  It  was  Bill. 

"Is  Jack  home?  1  want  to  talk  to  him.” 

"He’s  in  his  room;  I’ll  get  him.” 

Jack  came  to  her  room  after  he  finished  talking. 

It’s  Irene,  she  thought. 

"1  haven’t  time  to  tell  you  about  it  now,”  he  said. 
“It’s  some  mess  about  Irene,  that’s  all  I  could  make 
out.” 

"Is  she  hurt?” 

"I  don’t  think  so.  Just  raising  hell.  I’ll  tell  you 
when  I  get  back.” 

He  left  the  house,  running. 

For  an  hour  she  waited;  then  a  car  drew  up  before 
the  house.  Bill  got  out. 

“Is  Ma  asleep?”  he  asked. 

“Yes.  I  think  so.” 

“We’ve  got  Irene  in  the  car.  Can’t  find  the  key  to 
her  house.  She’ll  have  to  stay  here  tonight.” 

He  ^VENT  to  the  car  and  came  back  carrying 
Irene,  wrapped  in  a  blanket.  They  put  her  in  the 
downstairs  bedroom  next  to  Martha’s. 

“Tell  me  what  happened,”  she  said. 

“Tom  Bartlett’s  wife  left  town  today,”  he  said. 
“Because  of  her,  of  course.  Took  the  kid  and  went 
away.  The  neighbors  all  knew  she  was  going — and 
why.  None  of  us  will  ever  hold  our  heads  up  again 
in  this  town.  About  nine  tonight  the  people  living 
next  door  to  the  Bartletts,  you  know,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kimrey,  heard  a  lot  of  noise  and  cursing  going  on 
in  the  house,  like  a  fight.  Then  they  heard  a  wom¬ 
an’s  voice,  and  the  blinds  were  all  down,  but  they 
could  see  shadows.  Then  one  of  the  other  neighbors 
said  they’d  seen  Irene  drive  right  up  to  the  house, 
and  Tom  let  her  in,  about  six-thirty.  So  somebody 
called  the  police,  and  Bob  Kimrey  called  me.  I  got 
the  other  boys  and  we  went  over  there,  before  the 
police.  I  knocked  on  the  door  and  Tom  yelled  some¬ 


thing  and  I  said  who  I  was  and  that  I  knew  Irene 
was  in  there  and  I  wanted  to  see  her.  Then  Irene 
shouted  to  me  to  go  to  hell.  They  were  both  drunk, 
you  could  tell  by  their  voices.  Well,  that  just  made 
me  see  red,  the  little  bitch,  the  whole  thing  was  like 
something  that  happens  over  in  niggartown.  So  then 
the  police  came  and  I  went  back  over  to  the  station 
with  them  and  swore  out  a  search  warrant,  and  we 
came  back.  The  officer  told  them  to  open  up,  the 
doors  were  locked,  and  so  we  broke  in.  They  tried  to 
hide.  Irene  was  in  the  bathroom,  locked  in,  and  we 
broke  in  there  too.  She  didn’t  have  a  stitch  on,  she 
doesn’t  now  under  that  blanket,  just  those  bandages 
on  her  wrists.  I  don’t  know  about  them;  don’t  want 
to.  She  clawed  and  scratched  and  cursed  us  all  out  all 
the  time  in  the  vilest  language  I  ever  heard.  I — I  had 
to  knock  her  out.  I  don’t  know  about  the  law;  Tom 
being  a  lawyer  he’ll  probably  get  out  of  anything  he 
could  be  charged  with;  but  tomorrow  she’s  going 
back  to  the  sanitorium,  and  when  she  gets  out  she’s 
going  as  far  away  from  this  town  as  she  can  get.  I’ll 
see  to  that.” 

“I  don’t  think  she’ll  want  to  come  back.” 

“I  should  think  she  wouldn’t.  She’d  better  not  try. 
I  just  hope  to  hell  we  can  keep  all  of  this  from  Ma. 
You’ve  always  taken  up  for  her,  haven’t  you?  Well, 
what  do  you  think  of  your  sweet  sister  now?” 

“I’m  sorry  it  all  happened,  but  I  can  understand — ” 

“Understand?  All  there  is  to  understand  is  that 
she’s  nothing  but  a  little — ” 

“I’ll  watch  out  for  her.  Why  don’t  you  get  home? 
I’ll  take  care  of  her.” 

“You  don’t  seem  to  realize,  yet,  what  all  this  means 
to  us,  all  of  us!  How  do  you  think  it’s  going  to  be, 
from  now  on,  with  all  the  town  knowing  all  about 
this  and  talking  about  it — how  are  we  going  to  live 
here?” 

“Live?”  She  started  to  laugh,  then  stopped.  “I 
guess  we’ll  manage.  They’ll  forget  about  it.  Go  on 
home  now,  and  get  some  sleep  and  don’t  worry.” 

He  turned  and  left  without  saying  anything 
more.  She  went  into  the  kitchen  and  started  herself 
some  coffee.  Then  she  went  back  to  the  room  where 
Irne  was  and  sat  down  in  the  chair  by  the  bed.  Sud¬ 
denly  the  form  on  the  bed  moved,  turned,  and  raised 
up.  Martha  went  into  her  room  and  came  back  with 
a  nightgown. 

“Irene?”  she  .said  softly. 
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“Bill  brought  you.  Do  you  remember  what  hap¬ 
pened?” 

“Martha.  How  did  I  get  here?” 

“Yes.  I  remember.  They  broke  in  and  all  I  coidd 
think  of  was  to  hide  .  .  .  but  they  found  me.” 

“Here.  See  if  you  can  get  into  this  gown.  I’ll  get 
a  doth  for  your  face.” 

“Have  you  got  a  drink?  f  need  a  drink.” 

“No,  you  don’t.  There’s  some  colfee  on,  you  can 
drink  that.” 

“f  need  a  good  stiff  drink.” 

“When  you  drink  the  coffee  you’ll  feel  better.” 

“Don’t  you  keep  liquor  in  this  house  at  all?  Not 
even  for  snakebites?  God!” 

Martha  went  into  the  kitchen.  “Here.  Drink  this. 
You’ll  feel  better.” 

“I  don’t  want  to  feel  better.  VVdien  I  feel  better  I’ll 
feel  worse.” 

“Drink  it.” 

Irene  drank  three  cups.  “Well.  I  do  feel  better 
and  I  do  feel  worse.  Do  you  hate  me  now',  Martha? 
Do  you  think  I’m  damned  to  hell  for  sure?” 

“No.  I  don’t  hate  you  and  I’m  not  even  sure  there’s 
a  hell  or  w’hether  you’d  go  to  it  if  there  were.” 

“I  wonder  ...  if  the  cuts  on  my  wnists  had  been 
deep  enough,  or  in  the  right  place,  would  I  be  burn¬ 
ing  in  hell  right  this  minute?” 

“Don’t  talk  foolish.” 

“Bill  would  say  yes.  He  should  know'.  The  head 
of  the  family,  the  gallant  patriarchy!  A  modern  cru¬ 
sade,  tonight.  Pre.serve  the  family  honor.” 

“I’hey  shouldn’t  have  gone  after  you  like  that.” 

“Why  not?  I'he  honor  must  be  preserved  at  all 
costs.  I  see  you  out  walking  at  night  sometimes, 
Martha.  Why  do  you  walk?” 

“I  like  to  walk.” 

“People  will  begin  saying  you  have  other  reasons 
for  all  the  w'alks  you  take.  They’ll  say,  that  family, 
those  girls,  they’re  all  alike.  Bill  will  be  driving  uj) 


beside  you  one  night  and  bringing  you  home  for  the 
sake  of  the  family.  But  what  do  you  walk  for?” 

“Because  I’m  a  fool.” 

“You’re  looking,  aren’t  you?  I  tried  that.  It’s  never 
anywhere,  and  it’s  never  here.  Just  snatches  at  times. 
On  peoples’  faces,  in  a  large  city,  or  in  the  shape  of 
a  tree  or  the  twist  of  a  road  in  a  small  tow'n  like  this, 
a  tree  you’ve  seen,  and  a  road  you’ve  known  all  your 
life,  but  you  come  upon  it  at  night  w'hen  you’re  walk¬ 
ing  and  it’s  different.  I  w'as  standing  in  a  sid^w'ay  one 
day,  and  a  little  man  came  up  to  me.  He  had  on  a 
black  shabby  suit,  and  he  had  some  kind  of  accent, 
and  he  said  to  me,  ‘Your  hair  is  like  sunlight,’  and 
walked  away.  I  never  saw’  him  again,  never  looked 
for  him,  but  I  remember  him,  his  face.” 

“Tomorrow  Bill’s  taking  you  to  Richmond.” 

“I  know'.  It  won’t  do  any  good.  But  Tom’s  over 
with.  I  was  trying  to  get  him  to  divorce  her  and 
marry  me.  Do  you  know'  that?  Why  I  swear  to  God 
I  don’t  know.  Maybe  I  got  scared  for  a  minute.  The 
other  didn’t  work  out,  and  I  thought  .  .  .  ])ut  it  never 
works  out,  not  for  people  like  me  ...  or  for  you  either, 
but  you  knew.  They  kill  it,  love,  or  w'hatever  you 
w’ant  to  call  it;  some  w’ay  or  other  they  always  manage 
to.  People  kill  it,  or  you  kill  it  yourself.  His  w'ife 
w'ill  come  back  to  him.  She’ll  jjersuade  herself  it’s 
for  the  boy,  but  she  loves  him,  holds  onto  him;  she’s 
killed  it  long  ago,  but  she  w'on’t  admit  it.  She’ll  come 
back — she  never  did  have  any  guts.” 

“You’d  better  try  to  sleep  now.  Bill’s  coming  early 
in  the  morning.” 

“I’hey’ll  talk,  won’t  they?  The  whole  town.  Poor 
Bill.  I  sujtpose  he’ll  never  forgive  me.  One  of  the 
oldest  families  in  town.” 

She  sank  back  down  on  the  pillows  and  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  she  was  asleep.  Martha  put  out  the  light,  and 
looked  at  the  clock.  It  was  almost  morning.  Quietly, 
so  that  no  one  would  hear  her,  she  unlocked  the  front 
door  and  stepjied  out  into  the  moist  darkness. 
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SONG  OF  THE  WEEKEND 


By  NANCY  MIX 


Out  of  the  pawnshop,  endlessly  hocking, 

Out  of  the  bowery  midnight. 

Over  the  endless  sidewalks  and  the  streets  beyond, 
where  the  hero  leaving  his  room  wandered  alone, 
bareheaded,  wobbly  foot, 

Down  from  the  chandelier  swinging. 

Up  from  the  various  dives,  where  he  went  as  if  with 
credit. 

From  the  memories  of  the  bird  that  was  a  bat. 

From  under  yellow  eyelids,  late  risen,  and  swollen  as 
if  with  tears, 

F'rom  the  thing  stronger  and  more  delicious  than  any, 
A  man,  yet  by  some  beers  a  little  tight  again. 
Leaning  and  loafing  at  his  ease,  observing  the  street 
light 

He,  knower  of  pains  and  joys,  delighter  of  beers,  and 
hereafter 

Taking  all  vows  to  the  AA,  but  swiftly  leaping  be¬ 
yond  them. 

Celebrates  by  himself. 


THE  FIRST  THOUGHT 

By  JACK  STRINGER 


He  followed  carefully  with  intent  eyes 
The  slow  ascent  of  deep,  blue-black  water 
As  a  tall  wave,  somber  in  its  progress. 

Gathered  itself  into  a  dark,  slow  rank. 

Small  twinkling  sprays  of  foam  at  its  apex, 
y\nd  disintegrated  complainingly 
Upon  the  hard  and  white  sand.  Clouds  out  ran 
Themselves  before  the  moon  and  he  amused 
Himself  with  thoughts  of  getting  revenge. 

The  second  wave  slithered  up  the  beach. 
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SINCE  A  one  word  title  column 
is  apt  to  be  a  very  misleading 
thing,  it’s  best  perhaps  that  I 
qualify  the  generic  term,  “theater,” 
for  this  column  this  issue  is  devoted 
to  highlights  of  the  dramatic  or¬ 
ganizations  of  Duke,  and  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

This  season  finds  the  Duke  Play¬ 
ers  at  last  in  a  home  of  their  own, 
and  attempting  centrally  staged  pro¬ 
ductions.  Branson,  the  new  drama 
building  on  East  Campus,  is  the  first 
building  deliberately  designed  for 
central  staging  in  the  southeastern 
area.  You  may  well  ask  what  is  the 
arena  or  theater-in-the-round-other 
names  for  central  staging.  It  is  not 
a  recent  innovation  as  many  sup¬ 
pose.  In  fact,  it  dates  back  to  me¬ 
dieval  times  when  audiences  com¬ 
pletely  surrounded  the  miracle  or 
mystery  players  in  their  productions. 
The  central  stage  method  has  been 
employed  through  the  years,  but 
never  with  as  widesjwead  a  usage 
and  popularity  as  it  enjoys  today. 
Contrary  to  pojiular  belief,  Glen 
Hughes,  not  Margo  Jones,  is  the 
American  pioneer  in  using  the  cen¬ 
tral  stage.  True,  Miss  Jones  has 
given  great  prestige  to  the  central 
staging  idea  through  her  profession¬ 
al  productions  in  Dallas,  but  it  was 
in  1932  that  Mr.  Hughes  established 
an  early  arena  theater  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Washington.  His  theater,  the 
Penthouse,  became  an  arena  theater 
by  accident,  for  the  building  se¬ 
cured  by  Hughes  for  the  univer¬ 
sity’s  dramatic  productions  was 
adaptable  only  for  central  staging. 
Similarly,  the  central  staging  of 
Branson  occurred.  Mr.  Reardon  re¬ 
lates  that  the  Divinity  School  gave 
Duke  Players  its  vacancy  notice  last 
year,  and  Branson,  a  former  engin¬ 
eering  building,  seemed  the  best 


possibility  for  housing  the  Speech 
and  Drama  Department.  Like  Mr. 
Hughes’  building,  Branson  is  so 
constructed  that  it  was  adaptable 
only  for  central  staging. 

An  advantage  of  productions  in 
the  centrally  staged  theater,  over  the 
proscenium  arch  theater,  is  that  the 
audience  concentrates  more  on  the 
play  itself  and  its  theme  than  on 
often  relatively  unimportant  details 
of  the  set.  Lighting  effects  and  a 
few  heavy  stage  props  replace  the 
conventional  painted  sets,  and  the 
audience’s  attention  is  given  more 
to  the  dialogue  and  action  of  the 
actors.  Incidentally,  Mr.  Reardon 
gives  as  an  advantage  of  the  Bran¬ 
son  central  stage  that  the  electrician 
can  watch  the  performance  while 
regulating  the  lighting. 

An  interesting  note  about 

the  Carolina  Playniakers  is  that  the 
organization  is  a  community  thea¬ 
ter,  and,  although  l^acked  by  the 
drama  department  of  the  univer¬ 
sity,  draws  talent  from  anyone  in 
Chapel  Hill.  The  Playniakers  were 
organized  some  years  ago  by  the  late 
Ered  Koch,  who  also  headed  the 
drama  department  until  his  death. 
Samuel  Selden,  the  present  head  of 
the  department  is  a  well  known 
figure  in  dramatic  circles — he  was 


connected  with  the  Provincetown 
Players.  Selden  is  the  author  of  sev¬ 
eral  books  on  play  production  and 
the  dramatic  arts.  His  best  known  is 
The  Stage  In  Action. 

The  Department  of  Dramatic  Arts 
at  Chapel  Hill  has  long  jilaced  an 
emphasis  on  playwriting,  but  the 
oddity  of  the  situation  is  that  of  all 
the  well  known  writers  that  studied 
playwriting  at  the  university,  only 
one,  Paul  Green,  has  gone  on  to 
write  successful  jilays.  Numbered 
among  others  who  studied  play¬ 
writing  at  Chapel  Hill  are  Thomas 
Wolfe,  Betty  Smith,  Foster  Fitz¬ 
simmons,  and  Noel  Huston,  the 
first  three  gaining  their  reputation 
from  novels,  and  the  fourth,  Mr. 
Huston,  from  his  work  for  The  New 
Yorker. 

In  1947  the  Playniakers  produced 
a  three  act  play  “Hear  the  Hammers 
Ringing”  by  Cid  R.  Summers.  Mrs. 
Summers  adapted  the  play  from  her 
novel  Qjtality;  and  wanted  very 
much  to  call  the  play  “Pinky,”  but 
the  d  r  a  m  a  dejiartment  decided 
against  the  title,  preferring  “Hear 
the  Hammei's  Ringing.”  Twentieth 
Century  Fox  upheld  Mrs.  Summers’ 
preference  however,  for  they  filmed 
the  story  and  released  it  as  “Pinky”. 

The  late  Fred  Koch,  while  at  the 
University  of  North  Dakota,  was 
greatly  interested  in  developing  re¬ 
gional  folk  plays,  and  when  he  ar¬ 
rived  at  Chapel  Hill  he  continued 
this  interest.  Thus,  after  a  few  years, 
the  Playniakers  got  a  wide  rejmta- 
tion  for  original  regional  folk  plays, 
so  wide  a  reputation  in  fact  that 
111  a  11  y  writers  were  attracted  to 
Chapel  Hill  to  ivork  on  them.  But 
the  upshot  of  Koch’s  folk  play  idea 
was  a  backfire  —  the  writers  from 
other  areas  knew  little  or  nothing 
about  Carolina’s  regions,  and  their 
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aitempts  at  regional  folk  plays  were 
unsuccessful. 

One  of  the  most  tcitlely  known 
southern  dramatic  productions  i  s 
Paid  Green's  "The  Lost  Colony,” 
which  is  given  each  summer  at  Man- 
teo.  North  Carolina.  But  -what  is 
little  known  of  this  symphonic 
drama  about  Raleigh’s  colony  at 
Roanoke  Island,  is  that  it  was  in¬ 
tended  only  for  a  single  month’s  run 
tchen  it  tvas  commissioned  some 
fourteen  years  ago,  but  it  had  such 


tremendous  success  that  it  has  been 
given  every  peacetime  year  since 
that  time.  Green  was  so  successful  at 
this  type  of  playwriting  that  he  was 
commissioned  to  ■write  “The  Com¬ 
mon  Glory,”  about  \hrginia,  and 
“faith  of  Our  Fathers,”  which  deals 
■with  George  Washington.  The  latter 
play  opened  in  \Vashington,  D.  C. 
this  past  summer,  and  like  its  pre¬ 
decessors  is  predicted  to  have  an  ex¬ 
tended  run. 

Another  play  on  the  order  of 
Green’s  symphonic  dramas  is  “Unto 


These  Hills”  by  a  U.N.C.  graduate 
student,  Kermit  Hunter.  The  play 
is  presented  at  Cherokee,  North 
Carolina  in  the  summer,  and  is  the 
story  of  the  Cherokee  Indians  of  this 
state. 

The  Playmakers  are  the  god¬ 
fathers  of  these  dramas,  for  not  only 
are  the  authors  U.N.C.  men,  but 
the  staffs  and  directors  of  “The  Lost 
Colony”  and  “Unto  These  Hills”  are 
largely  peopled  by  members  of  the 
Department  of  Dramatic  Arts  at 
Chapel  Hill. — Joan  Mader 
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Duriiaui’s  Best  Store  Since  1886 


Mother  is  rapturous  over  the  supreme  ges¬ 
ture  .  .  .  grandma  won’t  budge  Irom  the 
Boston  rocker  .  .  .  the  small  iry  are  starry- 
eyetl  and  spinning  .  .  .  and  all  because  you 
were  wise  enough  to  do  your  Cdiristmas 
shopping  at  Ellis-Stone’s.  Whether  it’s  Mink 
for  mother  or  catnip  lor  Cleo  —  you’ll  find 
perfectly  wonderful  gifts  here,  with  the 
added  touch  of  distinction  that  comes  in 
an  Ellis-Stone  package. 
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Campus  Interviews  on  Cigarette  Tests 

Number  3. ..THE  gnu 


/  gnu  the  answers . . . 
but  I  wasnt 
talking!” 


The  debating  team  couldn’t  make  much  use  of  this  non-talkative  baby 
.  .  .  but  one  look  at  his  “literary  leanings”  tells  you  that  tests  don’t 
buffalo  him.  ’Specially  those  tricky  cigarette  tests!  As  a  smoker, 
you  probably  know,  too,  that  one  puff  or  one  sniff  —  or  a  mere 
one-inhale  comparison  can’t  prove  very  much  about  a  cigarette! 
Why  not  make  the  sensible  test  —  the  30-Day  Camel  Mildness  Test. 

You  judge  Camel  mildness  and  flavor  in  your  own  “T-ZONE” 

(T  for  Throat,  T  for  Taste)  .  .  .  for  30  days.  Yes,  test  Camels 
as  a  steady  smoke  and  you’ll  see  why  .  .  . 

More  People  Smoke  Camels 


than  any  other  tigarette! 


Pert  and  Pretty 
Easter  Parader 


Calculated  to  make  you  fairly 
swoon  with  delight!  Navy  faille 
2  -  piece  dress  with  detachable 
cape.  One  of  many  exciting  East¬ 
er  fashions  in  our  young  modern 
shop. 

^OUNC;  MODERN  SHOP 
SECOND  FLOOR 


Durham’s  Most  Exciting  Store 
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Rules  on  this  page  or  elsewhere  in  this  issue 


LIFE  SAVERS  CONTEST  RULES 

!•  Pair  up  actual  U.  S.  town  names.  Examples:  From  R\E,  N.  ^ to 
BOURBON,  Ind.  From  SOFT  SHELL,  Ky.,  to  LITTLE  CRAB,  Tenn. 
Send  as  many  pairings  as  you  like. 

2*  The  odder  the  namev^'^and  the  more  amusing  the  relationship 
between  the  two— the  better  your  chances  will  be. 

3*  First  prize  winner  will  be  sent  $S(>.  Second  prize  third  prize 

$10  and  three  $S  prizes.  1st  contest  closes  March  31st,  lO.^Sl.  All 
entries  become  the  property  of  Life  Savers,  and  prize-winning  com¬ 
binations  may  be  used  in  future  advertisements,  together  with  the 
names  of  the  winners.  In  case  of  ties  duplicate  prizes  will  be 
awarded.  Simply  mail  your  entry  to  LIFE  SAVERS,  PORT 
CHESTER.  N.  V. 


In  past  years  Ave  have  been  proud  to 
serve  the  Duke  Students.  In  doing  so  we 
feel  Ave  have  had  a  small  part  in  aiding 
you  to  realize  your  high  hopes  for  the 
future. 

It  is  our  desire  to  continue  to  serve 
you  noAV  and  in  the  years  to  come. 


DUKE  POWER 
COMPANY 
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Lowest  Price  Ever 
For  Such  a  Value 


If  YOU  are  interested  in  a  position  on  the  Editorial 
or  Business  Staff  of  The  Archive  please  contact  Sally 
Bvrne  or  A.  ).  Brock  at  Pnb  Row. 


nnywhen 


Regular  Dally  SerWce  to  m 

NORFOLK  1 

CHARLOTTE  ' 

ASHEVILLE 

HENDERSONVILL 

KNOXVILLE 

CHATTANOOGA 

MEMPHIS 

connections  to  all  the  West 


For  Air  Travel  ANYWHERE 
in  the  World,  Call  6969 
or  your  travel  agent 
Ticket  office:  Airport  Terminal 


389  Passenger  Flights— 34  Aircoach  Flights — 18  All-Cargo  Flights— dcrilyl 


AIRLINES 


A  stunning  bridal  set  featuring  a 
5-diainond  engagement  ring  and 
7-diamond  wedding  band.  Per¬ 
fectly  matched  in  design  and 
beauty  in  14Iv  yellow  gold.  A 
rare  value! 

We  will  allow  you  full  purchase 
price  at  any  time  in  exchange 
for  a  higher  priced  diamond. 


Jewelers 


“1  HE  QUALI  I  Y  S  rORE  ” 

303  E.  Chapel  Hill  St. 

Across  From  Washington  Duke  Hotel 


EASY  TERMS  '-“cosr 
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Editorial 


CONTESTS 


GENERICALLY  speaking,  the 
American  people  are  a  con¬ 
test  -  entering  nation.  They 
pursue  for  hours  on  end  suitable 
names  for  those  wide-mouthed,  rave¬ 
nous  youngsters  who  howl  from 
every  billboard,  “Please  fdl  our  tum¬ 
mies  with  Birdseye  yummies.”  And 
the  peculiar  fascination  of  doggerel, 
such  as  “If  you  were  ptire  as  Ivory 
Snow;  I’d  never  ever  let  you  go,” 
continues  to  grasp  the  quick  money- 
department  of  the  brain.  However, 
for  the  saner  dignity  of  the  college 
student  another  p  a  t  h  is  opened 
along  which  he  may  both  test  his 
wits  and  realize  his  talents  in  con¬ 
crete  monetary  gain.  1  refer,  of 
course,  to  the  species  literary  con¬ 
tests.  The  Duke  student,  you  see,  is 
given  a  double  chance;  the  hours 
sjjent  writing  a  paper  are  not,  after 
all,  for  nothing.  Say  (hypothetically, 
of  course)  he  passes  it  in  to  a  j)ro- 
fessor  and  gets  an  A  for  his  work, 
why  then  with  charming  alacricity 
he  can  send  it  off  to  one  of  the  many 
contests  now  in  progress  and  per¬ 
haps  win  glory,  honor,  and  (N.B.) 
wealth.  I  won  two  angora  rabbits 
once  and  since  then  Eve  always  been 
extremely  wary  of  contests,  but  1 
think  these  literary  contests  are  real¬ 
ly  imjKjrtant.  One  runs  across  the 
attitude  often  enough  that  here  at 
Duke,  tor  all  its  great  professors  and 
facilities,  there  is  little  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  wanting  to  explore  and 
learn  everything  for  its  own  sake. 
These  contests  are  important  to  me 
because  they  represent  an  attempt 
(whose  succe.ss  will  be  measured  by 
the  degree  of  participation)  to  pro¬ 
mote  that  kind  of  atmosphere.  'This 
year  there  is  a  widely  varied  list  of 


contests  where  you  can  hnd  at  least 
one  through  which  you  can  make 
positive  contribution  both  to  your¬ 
self  as  a  person  and  Duke  as  a  cid- 
tural  center. 

The  Erasmus  Club  Prize:  Lbuler- 
graduates  may  enter  essays  that  grow 
out  of  original  research,  criticism,  or 
evaluation  in  the  field  of  the  hu¬ 
manities.  The  best  of  these  papers, 
for  which  the  suggested  length  is  be¬ 
tween  two  and  three  thousand 
wortls,  will  be  awarded  a  prize  ol 
twenty-hve  dollars.  Manuscripts 
must  be  typewritten  and  in  the 
hands  of  Professor  Philip  Williams 
by  April  30. 

The  Book  Collectors  Contest:  It 
you  have  a  collection  of  books  cen¬ 
tering  around  a  movement,  man,  or 
general  topic  you  may  enter  it  in 
this  contest  which  will  be  jiulged  in 
the  Rare  Book  Room  sometime  in 
April.  Awards  of  twenty-five,  fifteen, 
and  ten  dollars  wall  be  made,  and 
further  information  may  be  oijtain- 
ed  from  Mr.  Christ,  assistant  lilirar- 
ian. 

Mademoiselle's  College  Eiction 
Contest:  WAiiiien  undergraduates 
may  sulmiit  .short  stories,  from  three 
to  five  thousand  words,  which  may 
have  previously  appeared  in  college 
publications.  Five  hundred  dollars 
will  be  paid  to  each  of  the  two  win¬ 
ners  for  literary  rights  and  publica¬ 
tion  in  the  August  Mademoiselle. 
Entries  must  be  jiostmarked  by 
April  1.5  and  are  to  be  sent  to  (Col¬ 
lege  Fiction  Contest,  Mademoiselle, 
122  East  12  .Street,  New  York. 

Ereshman  Theme  Contest:  Any 
type  of  jirose  a,ssignnient  other  than 


We  make  larger  loans  on  type¬ 
writers,  watches,  guns,  clothing, 
jewelry,  musical  instruments, 
and  golf  .sets. 

Five  Points  Loan  Co. 

339  W.  Main  St. 
Durham,  N.  C. 


“Miles  of  Pleasiire” 

mm  DRIVE-IN 

and  RESTMANT 

French  Fried  Onions 
Western  Steaks 
Hush  Puppies 
Brunswick  Stew 
Fried  Chicken 
I  Barbecue 

Home  of  Good  Foods 

Catering  to  Parties 
and  Banquets 

'Take  Mangum  St.  Bus 
On  U.  S.  501 


Collegians.  It’s  I'he 

lllest  fUain  fruit  &  Produce 

914  W.  Main  St. 

Forest  Hills  Fruit  Market 
1416  University  Drive 


Neal  Humphries,  Prop. 


Duke 

University 

Stores 

(Jwned  and  Operated  Tor 
Your  Convenience  By 

Duke  University 


Duke  University  Men’s 
Stores 

W^omen’s  College  Store 
Book  Store 
Hospital  Store 


Duke 

University 

Dining 

Halls 


•  Women’s  College 
Dining  Halls 

•  Southgate  Dining 
Hall 

•  Cafeterias  A-B-D 

•  The  Oak  Room 

•  Breakfast  Bar 

•  C-Tray  Service 

•  The  New  Grille 


Keep  Up 

With  Happenings  at 
Duke  and  In  Durham 

By  Reading  the 

ISurijam  inornins 
lleralb 

and 

The  Durham  Sun 


Special  Coverage  of 
Duke  News 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 

The  Home 
Insurance  Agency, 

Inc. 

J.  A.  BUCHANAN 
Phone  F-146 

212V2  Corcoran  Street 
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UNIVERSITY 

LUNCHEONETTE 


Steaks 


Southern  Dairies 
Ice  Cream 

1007  VV.  Main  Street 


A  new  conception  ol  what  to  ex- 
jtet  t  ol  your  barber  awaits  yon  at 
the  Closinopolitan  Harher  Shop. 


Handsomer  Haircuts 


(Cosmopolitan 
Barber  Shop 

105  K.  C'.hapcl  Hill  Si. 

20  Years  at  Five  Points 


research  papers  may  be  submitted  to 
the  English  Department  by  instruc¬ 
tors  ol  sttidents  on  English  L,  1,  and 
2.  All  papers  must  be  in  by  April 
15,  and  awards  ol  twenty-five  and 
fifteen  dollars  will  be  made  in  the 
classrooms  to  the  writers  of  the  two 
best  papers. 

The  Anne  Flexner  Memorial 
Award:  Anne  Elexner  once  lived  in 
Ciiles  House.  Because  she  was  a 
jnomising  young  writer,  her  friends 
established  after  her  death  a  few 
years  ago  an  annual  prize  in  crea¬ 
tive  writing  as  a  memorial  to  her. 
Eligible  for  this  award  of  a  book 
and  fifty  dollars  are  short  stories 
(five  thousantl  word  limit)  ,  one-act 
plays  (five  thousand  word  limit)  , 
jjoems  (one  hundred  line  limit)  , 
and  informal  essays  (three  thou.sand 
word  limit)  .  Any  undergraduate 
may  enter  ami  must  deliver  his  j)a- 
|jer  to  the  English  office  by  April  15. 

'The  Norman  Forester  Award:  To 
the  student,  either  gratluate  or  un¬ 
der  gratluate  at  Duke  or  the  Univer¬ 
sity  ol  North  Uaiolina,  who  sidmiits 
the  best  critical  e,ssay  will  go  a  prize 
ol  a  hundreil  dollars.  Ehe  work  may 
deal  with  a  general  literary  (|uestion 
(aesthetic  or  ethical)  or  with  speci¬ 
fic  writers  or  writings  of  any  time. 
Ehe  suggested  length  of  the  papers 
is  between  one  and  four  thousand 
words,  and  the  deadline  in  March 
51,  by  which  time  papers  should  be 
tleliveretl  to  Professor  \V^  H.  Irving 
in  2(i5  West  Duke  Building.  I'he 
award  is  offered  by  Profe.ssor  Nor¬ 
man  Eoerster  at  Uarolina,  and  the 
entries  will  be  judged  by  Robert 
Penn  Warren,  novelist,  poet,  ami 
critic:  U.  R.  Elliott,  Profc.ssor  Emeri¬ 
tus  of  English,  Amherst  Ciollege; 
and  Robert  E.  Spiller,  Professor  of 
English  at  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania. —  )oan  Oliver 


“You  can  tell  they’re  seniors  .  .  . 
they’re  smoking  Kaywoodies” 


GRADUATC  TO 

KAYWOODK 


No  hot  “sting,”  no  “bite,”  no  bitter  juice, 
when  you  smoke  Kaywoodie.  Tobacco  tars 
condense  on  the  “Drinkless”  smoke-con¬ 
ditioner,  which  is  easy  to  clean,  does  not 
clog.  Kaywoodie  smoking  is  cool  smoking. 
Kaywoodie  Company,  Estab.  J8SJ,  630 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  — and  London. 

Kaywoodies  range  from  $5.  up,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  briar.  Send  for  booklet  15. 


ffift  CItSTtllfItllS 

BY  ENTERING 

THE  ARCHIVE  LITERARY  CONTEST 

TURN  IN 

SHORT  STORIES 

ARTICLES 

POEMS 

to  the  Archive  Office 

All  entries  must  be  in  by  May  ist 
in  order  to  be  judged  for  our  next  contest. 


GET  YOUn  ENTRY  IN  EARLY 


First  prize  -  3  cartons  of  CHESTERFIELDS 
Second  prize  -  2  cartons  of  CHESTERFIELDS 


First  prize  for  February  contest  goes  to  Art  Steuer. 
Second  prize  goes  to  Harry  Sloane. 


Footlight  Footnotes 


Dragnet:  The  Fastest  Thirty  Minutes 


^  ^  E  PTE  M  B  E  R  Iweiity-sec- 
oncl,  eleven  thirty  p.m.,  it 
^ ^  was  raining  in  Los  An¬ 
geles.  .  .  I’hns  begins  the  very 
hest  detective  radio  program  yet  to 
Ite  prodntetl.  7'his  is  a  superlative 
that  is  really  a  stiperlative,  tor,  with 
over  fifty  regular  inystery-adventnre- 
detective  half  hours  blasting  over 
the  sound  waves  each  week,  the  com¬ 
petition  is  certain  to  be  fast  and  fn- 
rions.  Consistently  however,  week 
after  w'eek,  Dragnet  (N.B.C.  Thurs¬ 
day,  9:00  p.m.)  creates  sus¬ 
tained  suspense  without  mel¬ 
odrama  by  coupling  terse 
dialogue,  actual  police  cases 
and  methods,  minutely  real¬ 
istic  sound  eflects,  and  the 
superb  voice  of  [ack  Welib 
as  the  narrator,  Dectective 
Sergeant  Eriday. 

Dragnet  rejiresents  a  radi¬ 
cal  departure  from  the  run- 
of  -  the  -  mill  mysteries  which  have 
shot-up  Philcos  for  so  many  years. 
Number  one:  there  is  no  gun  play, 
seldom  much  of  a  scudle.  Number 
two:  the  listener  never  hears  the 
crime,  it  has  already  been  committed 
when  the  symphony  orchestra  hits 
its  first  tremendous  chord  of  the 
original  musical  score.  Number 
three:  the  crime  is  as  real  as  today’s 
Los  .-\ngeles  Examiner;  examples: 
the  rape-killing  of  a  .seven  year  old 
girl,  the  disappearance  of  a  ten  year 
old  boy,  (tliscovered  shot  by  acci¬ 
dent  by  a  playmate)  ,  the  heist  of  a 
couple  of  hundred  grams  of  tlope 
from  a  Catholic  Elospital,  a  phony 
psychiatry  racket,  a  gangland  killing 
outside  a  Hollywood  night  dull  and 
so  on  and  so  on.  The  show’s  format 
usually  ((insists  ol  Eriday’s  mono 


logue  introducing  himself:  .  .  my 

partner’s  Ben  Romero,  my  name’s 
Eriday.”  They  are  called  to  a  lieu¬ 
tenant’s  office,  Eriday  continues: 

.  .  the  harbor  patrol  fished  a  body 
from  the  bay  .  .  .  your  job:  find  the 
killer.”  Erom  here  on  in  WTIili’s 
melillnons  voice  and  the  intricate 
sound  effects  such  as  matches  that 
don’t  strike  the  first  time,  pencil- 
points  that  break,  priceless  empty 
spaces  of  air  waves  used  for  foot- 
ste]js,  knocking  on  doors  more  than 
once,  waiting  for  elevators 
or  puffing  on  cigarettes,  take 
yon  on  the  policeman’s 
sometimes  dull  but  always 
dramatic  trail  of  (|uestioning 
witne.sses,  relatives,  neigh¬ 
bors,  bad  lads,  and  snspetts, 
into  bars,  churches,  movie 
studios,  brothels,  hosiiitals, 
flop-houses,  and  swank  es¬ 
tates.  The  only  similarity 
between  Dragnet  and  other  radio 
who-shot-’ims  is  that,  like  the  Afonn- 
ties,  they  always  get  their  man. 
.Sometimes  however,  when  the  story 
takes  that  long  to  tell,  Dragnet  takes 
two  weeks  to  tell  it,  and  sometimes, 
as  in  the  tase  of  the  small  boy  who 
shot  his  play-mate,  with  the  “un¬ 
loaded  gnu”,  the  criminal  is  not 
charged.  Always,  however.  Dragnet 
is  the  most  heart  throbbing,  throat 
clutching  thirty  minutes  of  the  week. 

Ehe  first  reason  lor  the  superior¬ 
ity  of  such  a  program  is  the  basic 
fact  which  makes  a  n  y  darmatit 
forrrr,  radio,  theatre,  television, 
rrrovies,  or  puppet  shows,  superior 
.  .  .  a  darrrn  good  script.  Without  a 
good  scr  ipt  the  best  actor  is  as  lost 
as  arr  Olyrrtjric  .Skier  at  Dayttma 
Beach.  The  cases  are  froirr  l.os  Atr- 


A  Complete 
Service  ... 

itrcluding  our  1  o  w  cost 
Depositors  Sjrecial  Check¬ 
ing  service  and  corrvenient 
travelers  checks. 


The 

DEPOSITORS 

National  Bank 

Mam  and  Corcoran,  Durham 

MPIUQPP  federal  reserve  system 

FFIlERAI  fU  H)M  t  INSURANCE  conp 


STUDENTS!! 

Let  Us  Check  Your 
Tires  Before  Vacation 
Trips 


INGOLD 
TIRE  CO. 

DIS  I  RIBUTORS  FOR 

GENERAL  TIRES 
AND  BATTERIES 

202  S.  (iicgsoii  .St.  —  I’hone 


geles  crime  files,  (and  right  here  the 
originators  of  the  program  made  a 
w  ise  choice  as  the  City  of  Angels  is 
noted  for  its  abnndancv  of  such  ma¬ 
terial)  .  The  police  force  itself  pro- 
%  ides  the  intricate  technicalities  in¬ 
volved.  Starting  with  this  real,  fac¬ 
tual  basis,  the  writers  have  createil 
two  verv  human  beings  in  Romero 
and  Fridav.  "Cigarette?"  "Thanks 
.  .  .  oh  never  mind,  it's  your  last." 
"Go  ahead.  I'll  get  some  more  at 
the  machine  upstairs.”  and  "Looks 
like  ril  miss  supper  again  tonight.” 
"Yeah,  let  me  call  the  wife,  she’s 
probably  waiting.”  And  crossing  a 
street:  "Watch  that  car,  Ben.”  or 
"How's  your  cold?”  "Better,  1 
guess.”  Taking  these  two  ingredients. 


real  facts  and  real  characters  the 
ivriters  have  built  with  a  good  sense 
of  drama,  the  sections  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  stojipcd  only  twice  after  the 
introduction  for  short  commercials, 
(Fatima  C;igarettes)  end  with  the 
ivallop  of  a  Hecht-Mac.-Vrthur  cur¬ 
tain  line.  .Sample:  Romero  and  Fri- 
tlay  surveying  the  abandoned  oflice 
of  a  phoney  psychiatrist.  Romero: 
"Dr.  Max  Heinrich,  B.S.,  iM.S.,  M.I)., 
Ph.D.  .  .  .  wonder  what  it  takes  to 
get  all  those  initials?”  Friday:  "Some 
paint  and  a  brush  and  about  twenty 
minutes.” 

Of  course,  once  having  created  a 
superior  script  anti  format  the  re¬ 
maining  chores  fall  on  the  actors. 
Here  the  producers  have  also  out¬ 


done  themselves.  Jack  Webb,  pre¬ 
viously  mentioned,  is  new  to  my  ear, 
though  I  have  lately  noticed  him  as 
the  correspondent  in  the  picture 
Halls  of  Montezitma.  His  sincere, 
unruHled,  softly  scratching  voice 
(not  wholly  unlike  Howard  Duff, 
the  only  REAL  Sam  Spade)  is  just 
ivhat  the  doctor  ordered  for  the  role 
of  Friday.  Romero  is  easily  recog¬ 
nizable  as  Doc  of  the  Jack,  Doc,  and 
Reggie  team  of  Carlton  E.  Morse’s 
/  Love  A  Mystery  some  years  ago. 
Neither  of  them  ever  speak  above  a 
restrained  whispering  tone,  and  to¬ 
gether  they  compose  the  picture  of 
the  tired,  relentless,  ulcerous-type 
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clctcclivc  wluj  docs  his  joh  not  ioi 
excitement,  ljut  because  he  believes 
law  and  order  are  necessary  in  a 
jjeatelid  civilization,  lake  Kingsley’s 
detectives  in  Detective  Story,  last 
year’s  Broadway  hit,  they  seem  to 
leel  their  job  is  pretty  un-roinantic, 
but  very  un-expendable. 

Tied  together  the  total  ellect  is 
simple  realism,  a  trend  which  is  sat- 
islying  to  this  column  and  which  is 
coming  more  and  more  lorward 
with  the  work  ol  younger  authors 
and  directors  in  the  whole  ol  the 
theatre  world. 

I'he  work  ol  Robert  Rossen  in 
All  The  King’s  Men  last  year,  and 
the  impeccable  directing  ol  the  As¬ 
phalt  Jungle  in'  realism’s  prophet  in 
the  motion  picture,  John  Houston, 
are  other  signs  ol  the  sj^reading 
movement.  Other  radio  programs 
have  attempted  such  eflccts  and 
(juietly  disappearetl  in  lavor  ol  more 
sjjonser-popular  material,  that  is 
the  romantic  and  melodramatic.  The 
Line  Vp,  a  summer  show,  and 
Wanted,  both  Ijare-hsteil  realism, 
have  laded  in  this  way.  1  suppose 
there  is  no  particular  reason  why 
Dragnet  has  survived,  aiul  I  leel 
sure  that  its  very  superiority  will 
eventually  kill  its  chances  ol  long- 
survival  on  the  air.  Perhaps  lile  is 
too  dramatic  to  be  dramatized.  I’ve 
seen  sunsets  that,  il  painted  l)y  an 
artist  woidd  not  be  believed,  and  1 
gue,ss  that’s  the  way  it  is  on  the 
stage. — Art  Steuer 
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DR.  H.\LLOmL. 


\\ho  teaches  the  theoretical  side  of 


p)olitical  science,  says  that  one  of  the  main  factors 
which  stimulated  him  to  go  into 
this  field  Acas  that  he  attended  col¬ 
lege  during  the  depression  Achen 
political  problems,  and  particular- 
1a  the  concept  of  goA  ernment,  Acere 
uppermost  in  people's  minds.  Also, 
he  Acas  fortunate  enousrh  to  study 
under  Dr.  Whitehead  at  Har\ard, 
Avho  gave  him  the  impetus  to  com¬ 
bine  philosophy  Acith  politics. 


Throughout  the  years.  hoAcever.  his  main  interest 
has  become  that  of  relating  Christianity  to  politics. 
His  theorv  is  that  it  is  Acell  nigh  impossible  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  meaning  of  sroyemment  Acithout  under- 
standing  the  nature  of  man  and  his  ultimate  destiny. 
Furthermore,  he  belieAes  that  Christianity  proAides 
the  most  realistic  conception  of  man  since  it  depicts 
him  as  both  good  and  bad:  this,  according  to  Dr.  Hal- 
loAcell.  is  one  thing  that  Ace  should  understand  in  or¬ 
der  to  see  the  reason  that  utopias  are  iieAer  successful 
or  reforms  final.  Since  the  outset  of  the  current  crisis 
in  ciAilization,  this  concept  has  been  uppermost  in  his 
mind,  as  he  believes  the  cause  of  it  to  be  the  disin¬ 
tegration  of  faith  among  peoples  of  \Vestern  culture. 


-Amonsr  the  books  Achich  directed  his  thought  alonar 

O  o  o 

this  line  are:  C.  S.  LeAcis’  The  Case  For  Christianity 
and  Miracles:  G.  K.  Chesterton’s  Orthodoxy  and  The 
Everlasting  Man:  Jacques  Maritain's  Christianity  and 
Democracy:  and  Reinhold  Xeibuhr's  The  Children  of 
Light  and  The  Children  of  Darkness. 


Just  recently  Dr.  HalloAvell  has  presented  his  theor) 
of  fxjlitics  from  a  Christian  point  of  A'icAc  in  a  book 
titled  Main  Currents  in  Modern  Political  Thought, 
Achich  is  regarded  as  an  innotation  in  modem  text- 
books.  It  is  in  use  at  about  tAcenty-fiAe  uniAcrsities: 
among  them  Duke,  the  UniAcrsity  of  Chicago,  the 
UniAersitA"  of  Michiran,  and  Princeton.  He  is  also 
preparing  material  for  a  pamphlet  titled  Religious 
Perspectives  in  Political  Science  to  be  published  by 
the  Hazen  Foundation,  Achich  is  bringing  out  a  series 
of  pamphlets  on  religious  perspecthes  in  higher  edu¬ 
cation. 


In  regard  to  the  use  of  this  theory-  in  fiction.  Dr. 
HalloAvell  notes  the  Acriting  of  Ignazio  Silone,  an 
Italian  socialist  Acith  a  Christian  slant  to  his  thinking, 
in  Bread  and  JVine  and  Seed  Beneath  The  Snow  as 
being  particularly  representative.  He  also  mentioned 
.Arthur  Koestler’s  Darkness  At  Soon,  Achich  presents 
communism  from  a  humanistic  point  of  vicAc. 


BOOKS  THAT 


Most  of  us  in  college  select  a  profession,  a  field  of  s.^ 
of  knowledge  in  particular  subjects.  Perhaps  we  I'x 
areas  of  concentration  u’ill  be.  Then  again,  we  m 
is  perhaps  the  most  formative  period  of  our  Iwe^ 
should  be  recognized.  It  has  occurred  to  us  that  o.- 
-who  shapes  and  directs  our  thought  processes,  anav 
ticular  field  of  study.  Since  it  is  in  most  cases  diffi  .1 
sought  to  approach  it  from  a  definite  angle  which  D 
-we  selected  ten  of  the  faculty,  representing  most  o  t 
thought  had  been  influential  to  them  and  perhapsv 
tide  -will  not  appear  as  merely  a  composite  readin^^ 

the  cur  s 


DR.  J.  B.  RHINE  of  the  psychology  department  is  iioav 
Avorld  famous  for  his  research  on  the  problem  of  the 
body-mind  relationship  knoAvn  as 
parapsychology'.  He  Avas  first  stimu¬ 
lated  to  explore  this  field  partly 
by  reading  a  book  Acritten  by  the 
late  Professor  ^Villiam  McDougall 
Avho  later  became  head  of  the  phy- 
chology  department  at  Duke  in  the 
late  1920’s  and  early  I930's.  Be- 
cause  of  his  influence  Dr.  Rhine 
left  his  position  teaching  plant  physiology  at  West 
^'irginia  UniAersity  and  came  to  Duke  to  join  his  de¬ 
partment.  The  title  of  the  book  referred  to  is  Body 
and  Mind,  and  Dr.  Rhine  explained  that  it  is  one 
that  Avould  not  only  be  interesting  to  a  scientist,  but 
to  anyone  Acho  is  intrigued  by  the  poAvers  of  the  mind 
and  its  relation  to  the  body.  It  is  mainly  a  summaiy 
of  the  theories  on  the  question,  but  in  it  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Dougall  introduces,  in  support  of  his  interpretation, 
eA'idence  of  Avhat  Avas  called  at  that  time  ‘physical 
research”.  It  A\as  the  appraisal  of  the  quality  and 
adequacy'  of  this  evidence  that  led  Dr.  Rhine  into 
further  inquiry  and  reading  in  the  field  in  Achich  he 
has  gained  such  reknoAvn. 


Dr.  Rhine  Avas  asked  Avhether  or  not  the  findings 
of  his  field  had  entered  extensively  into  current  fiction 
Acriting.  To  this  he  replied  that  of  course  there  has 
ahvays  been  a  certain  amount  of  usage  of  the  unex¬ 
plainable,  the  strange  coincidence,  or  the  hunch;  that 
is,  the  something  or  other  that  guides  the  leading  char¬ 
acter  to  make  his  heroic  decision  at  the  proper  mo- 
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or  at  least  have  an  interest  in  gaining  a  background 
fjreconceived  notions  when  we  arrive  of  what  these 
ike  our  choice  along  the  way.  In  any  case,  college 
!  the  influential  factors  brought  to  bear  upon  us 
the  most  prominent  of  these  factors  is  the  faculty 
I’ondered  what  influenced  them  to  enter  their  par- 
o  formulate  an  answer  to  this  sort  of  question,  we 
i  make  the  matter  more  easy  to  document.  Hence, 
fields  of  study,  and  asked  them  what  books  they 
Id  be  influential  to  others.  JVe  hope  that  this  ar- 
but  that  it  will  be  helpful  to  some  and  will  arouse 
’  of  all. 


merit.  But  since  there  have  been  scientific  findings 
from  which  rvriters  might  glean  information,  usage 
of  this  device  has  increased.  It  ranges  all  the  way  from 
the  comic  strip  level  to  science  fiction  at  one  comer 
of  the  lot,  the  mysters’  stoiy  at  the  other,  and  around 
to  the  more  psychological  type  of  fiction  represented 
recently  in  John  ^\'harton’s  book.  The  Exploration 
of  Robert  Burton.  The  Lanny  Budd  series  of  novels 
by  Upton  Sinclair  have  frequently  used  the  research 
in  parapsychologs'  to  keep  up  a  thread  of  psychic  in¬ 
terest  running  through  the  entire  ten  volumes.  A 
most  interesting  fact  is  that  in  the  last  one,  entitled 
O  Shepherd,  Speak!,  there  are  about  eight  pages  given 
over  to  the  work  of  the  Duke  Laboratory,  and  Dr. 
Rhine  appears  personally  as  one  of  the  characters 
giving  a  radio  speech  for  world  peace. 

According  to  Dr.  Rhine,  the  use  of  research  findings 
by  fiction  vTiters  has  been  on  the  whole  reasonably 
accurate  and  legitimate.  There  is  perhaps  a  tendency 
to  exaggerate  the  applicability'  of  the  capacities  dealt 
yvith  and  to  overlook  the  limitations  of  the  field,  but 
he  conceded  that  p>erhaps  it  is  because  literary  jjeople 
are  prone  to  make  the  most  they  possibly  can  out  of 
their  material. 

However,  the  findings  of  the  laboratory  here  have 
influenced  here  have  influenced  yvTiting  bevond  the 
fictitious  area.  Many  yvTiters  of  eminence  in  the  non¬ 
fiction  field  hay  e  drayvn  upon  this  research  for  one  rea¬ 
son  or  another,  some  of  the  more  outstanding  being 
-\ldous  Huxley,  J.  B.  Priestlev.  Julian  Huxlev,  Gerald 
Heard,  .\rthur  Roestler,  and  Kenneth  Roberts. 


DR.  LEWIS  LEARY  of  the  English  department  yvas 

hard  put  to  it  to  say  exactly  yvhat  influenced  him  to 
go  into  the  field  of  literature. 
^\^^en  he  graduated  from  college 
he  had  a  B.S.  degree,  having  ma¬ 
jored  in  mathematics  and  zoology'. 
He  yvas  offered  ttvo  jobs,  one  teach¬ 
ing  zoology  and  the  other  English. 
He  supposes  that  it  yvas  mostly 
chance  that  directed  his  efforts  to- 
yvard  the  latter.  Hoyvever,  one  rea¬ 
son  for  his  choice  may  be  that  during  his  three  years 
as  a  freshman  in  hieh  school,  English  yvas  the  onlv 
course  that  he  didn’t  flunk  at  least  once.  He  also 
attributes  a  great  deal  of  influence  to  an  English  pro¬ 
fessor  he  once  had  yvho  yvore  a  beard,  and  says  that 
he  has  noyv  done  almost  every  thing  that  his  professor 
did  except  adorn  his  face  in  a  like  fashion. 

He  mostly  enjoys  teaching  those  authors  that  are 
fun  to  read  because  of  their  vei'satility  and  very  e:  such 
as,  James  Joyce,  Herman  Meb  ille,  and  John  Milton. 
He  recommends  that  everv  good  student  read  Xomian 
Douglas'  South  Wind  and  Mrs.  Bevington's  Dr.  John¬ 
son’s  Waterfall  because  thev  are  y  iyacious.  agile,  and 
capable  of  keeping  people  from  being  fiightened  bv 
the  defeatist  ideas  of  people  like  Ezra  Pound.  T.  S. 
Eliot  or  “the  crude  positivism  of  ujistart,  modem  phil¬ 
osophers’’.  People  should  realize.  Dr.  Leary  say  s.  that 
it’s  a  lousv  yvorld.  but  thev  should  also  see  that  it's  a 
rather  nice,  lousv  yvorld.  Another  book  yvhich  inter¬ 
ested  him  greatly  during  his  college  days  for  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  reasons  yvas  Hay  elock  Ellis'  The  Dance  of 
Life. 

Dr.  Leary’s  professional  interests  lie  in  the  field  of 
early  American  literature:  he  specializes  in  yvritin^ 
on  authors  that  most  jjeople  have  never  heard  of.  This 
Spring  he  has  a  book  coming  out  titled  The  Literary 
Life  of  Xathanial  T ticker  published  bv  the  Duke  L'ni- 
versitv  Press.  Another  book  of  his  yvhich  is  coming 
out  soon  concerns  Thomas  Branagan.  the  first  consid¬ 
erable  Irish-American  yvriter.  These,  hoyvever.  are 
merely  offshoots  of  a  yvork  he  has  been  yvriting  for 
several  years  on  the  history  of  American  literature 
from  about  1765  to  1820.  He  is.  at  present,  also 
yvorking  in  cooperation  yvith  Dr.  Patton  on  a  volume 
yvhich  he  considers  y  ery  important,  the  editing  of  the 
diary  of  William  Godyvin  to  be  dedicated  to  tite  late 
Professor  "White. 

In  spite  of  his  preoccup)ation  yvith  literature.  Dr. 
Leary  maintains  that  he  likes  die  natural  scientist 
type,  and  savs  that  if  he  had  knoivn  as  much  about 
archeologists  in  his  earlv  davs  as  he  knoyvs  noyv.  he 
yvould  hay  e  been  one  too. 
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DR.  PAUL  H.  CLYDE  ol  the  history  de|);utment  has  as 

his  chief  interest  the  field  of  modern  Far  Eastern  his¬ 
tory.  I'he  story  of  how  he  first  be¬ 
came  so  interested  goes  back  to 
\\'orld  \Var  1  when  lie  was  ivork- 
ing  as  a  reporter  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  He  was  assigned  to  the  ma¬ 
rine  “beat"  to  get  stories  on  trade, 
most  ol  which  came  from  the 
Orient  and  particularly  from  Ja¬ 
pan.  On  one  of  his  assignments  on 
a  Japanese  ship  he  recalls  receiving  from  the  captain 
a  magazine  called  The  Xew  pMst.  It  was  published  in 
Japan  by  the  British  and  Japanese  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  understanding  between  the  two  nations,  and 
supplementing  the  Anglo- Japanese  alliance  which 
existed  at  that  time.  In  reading  it,  he  came  across  a 
letter  to  the  editor  concerning  the  Japanese  question 
in  California  which  was  causing  quite  a  bit  of  agita¬ 
tion  and  giving  rise  to  univise  land  legislation  accom¬ 
panied  by  much  innaccurate  propaganda.  Dr.  Clyde 
was  considerably  impressed  with  the  dispassionate 
presentation  of  the  problem  given  in  the  letter.  Tehn 
the  war  came  along,  and  when  he  emerged  from  the 
army  some  years  later,  he  decided  to  complete  his 
college  education.  He  enrolled  at  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity  in  California  and  decided  to  major  in  economics, 
that  being  the  shortest  road  to  making  a  living.  On 
route  to  Stanford  he  met  the  editor  of  The  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle  and  was  given  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  one  of  the  history  professors  there.  Some  weeks 
later  he  went  to  see  this  professor  and  while  waiting 
in  his  office  noticed  that  the  books  which  lined  the 
walls  dealt  with  the  Orient.  Suddenly  he  associated 
the  subject  matter  of  the  books  with  the  name  of  the 
man,  Payson  J.  Treat,  and  realized  that  he  was  the 
one  whose  letter  had  impressed  him  so  deeply  five 
years  previously.  So  he  changed  his  major  to  history, 
and  thereon  hangs  the  tale. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  field  of  Far  Eastern  affairs 
is  a  young  as  well  as  a  changing  one.  Dr.  Clyde  feels 
that  some  of  the  works  considered  influential  when 
he  first  began  to  study  are  now  outdated.  However, 
he  recommends  H.  B.  Morse’s  International  Relations 
of  the  Chinese  Empire,  Basil  Hall  Chamberlin’s 
Things  Japanese,  and  Lafeadio  Hearn’s  essays  and 
literary  criticisms  on  Japan.  The  bulk  of  our  Ameri¬ 
can  literature  on  the  Orient  has  ben  written  since 
'VVorld  War  I,  and  from  these  works  Dr.  Clyde  regards 
Edwin  Rei.schauer’s  Japan,  Past  and  Present,  John  K. 
Fairbank’s  The  United  States  and  China,  and  a  book 


titled  China  edited  by  H.  F.  Macnair  as  being  repre¬ 
sentative  of  substancial  American  scholarship  design¬ 
ed  for  the  intelligent  reader  and  non-specialist. 

Dr.  Clyde  himself  has  written  several  notable  books 
concerning  the  Far  East  among  which  are:  The  His¬ 
tory  of  Moder)!  and  Contemporary  Far  East,  and  The 
History  of  the  Impact  of  the  West  on  Eastern  Asia. 

When  DR. LA6ARRE  was  asked  what  books  he  con¬ 
sidered  influential  and  would  like  to  pass  on  to  others, 
he  answered  with  a  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  list  which  we  print  forthwith 
along  with  his  accompanying  com¬ 
ment,  “I  am  afraid  the  variety  of 
the  titles  in  my  list  betrays  a  highly 
reprehensible  miscellaneity  in  my 
reading;  and  it  is  not  in  any  sense 
a  boast  of  the  areas  in  which  I 
feel  ‘educated,’  but  rather  a  state¬ 
ment  of  ambitions,  appetites,  and  interests.’’ 

W.  E.  Woodward:  A  New  American  History.  (This 
is  American  history  without  the  bunk  and  the  pious 
fables;  it  seems  to  me  our  history  is  exciting  enough  in 
its  own  terms  without  meretricious  flag-waving) . 

Thorstein  Veblin:  Theory  of  the  Leisure  Class. 

(Poor  Veblen  in  his  lifetime  was  hounded,  as  a  teach¬ 
er,  through  half  the  great  universities  of  America — he 
had  broken  the  gentleman’s  agreement  that  never, 
never  should  we  apply  the  insights  of  social  science 
to  our  own  society — but  now  his  portrait  hangs  in 
the  Yale  Graduate  School.  Some  people  find  his  style 
crotchetty;  to  me  it  seems  he  writes  of  our  tribal 
superstitions  with  the  infinite  detachment  and  me¬ 
ticulous  disdain  of  an  entomologist  examining  a  bug 
on  a  pin.  Of  course  Veblen  never  amounted  to  any¬ 
thing  as  an  academic  Pooh  Bah;  he  was  merely  the 
theorist  behind  the  New  Deal)  . 

Thurman  Arnold:  The  Folklore  of  Capitalism.  (A 
book  in  the  Vebelenian  tradition  by  an  essentially 
Jeffersonian  and  Holmesian  anti-monopolist;  like  Ve¬ 
blen,  he  has  a  wicked,  slanting  style  that  can  at  times 
rasp  the  hide  off  a  walrus)  . 

H.  W.  Fowler:  Modern  English  Usage.  (Who  ever 
ever  thought  grammar  could  be  fun?  A  great  wit, 
and  the  only  man  I  woidd  follow  in  deciding  when 
and  when  not  to  split  an  infinitive)  . 

Sir  William  Dampier:  A  History  of  Science  in  its 
Relations  with  Philosophy  and  Religion.  (A  great 
classic  that  cannot  fail  to  inspire  the  reader  with  a 
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sense  of  the  dignity  and  grandeur  of  the  scientific 
tradition)  . 

William  James:  The  Varieties  of  Religious  Experi¬ 
ence.  (A  great  book  by  a  great  gentleman;  1  wish  I 
had  his  humanity)  . 

Sir  James  George  Frazer:  The  Golcle?i  Bough.  (A 
permanent  treasury  of  anthropological  materials, 
which  began  as  a  twelve  volume  footnote  to  a  line  in 
Vergil’s  Aeneid) . 

Admiral  A.  T.  Mahan:  The  Influence  of  Sea  Poioer 
Upon  History.  (A  brilliant  book:  I  think  it  shows, 
incidentally,  why  a  great  Navy  will  never  be  obsolete 
for  the  United  States) . 

Leonard  Bloomfield:  Language .  (The  best  book  on 
its  subject,  for  any  lover  of  language  who  is  willing 
to  take  some  pains  to  understand  it)  . 

Longwell,  Knopf,  Flint,  Schuchert,  and  Dunbar: 
Textbook  of  Geology.  (I  love  these  two  volumes  be¬ 
cause  of  their  beautiful,  spare  scientific  prose,  in 
which  every  syllable  says  something) . 

James  Joyce:  Ulysses.  (This  work  I  flatly  consider 
the  greatest  novel  of  all  time;  you  can  have  your 
Tolstoy’s  War  and  Peace,  and  welcome) . 

Sigmun  PAeud:  Three  Contributions  to  the  Theory 
of  Sex.  (7'hese  less-than-a-hundred  are  the  most  im¬ 
portant  in  the  history  of  psychiatry.  Other  enthusi¬ 
asms,  Civilization  and  Its  Disconterits,  and  Beyond 
the  Pleasure  Principle.  Thomas  Mann,  who  ought  to 
know,  says  that  in  these  Frued  is  a  stylist  of  European 
stature) . 

J.  Von  Uexkull:  Theortical  Biology.  (I  frankly 
can’t  follow  the  Kantian  prologue,  but  once  over  that 
hurdle  this  is  beautiful,  beautiful  biology)  . 

Wells,  Huxley  and  Wells:  The  Science  of  Life.  (If 
there  ever  was  a  perfect  popularization  of  any  science, 
this  is  it;  it  was  my  preferred  bedtime  reading  for 
nearly  a  year,  and  I  was  sorry  when  I  finished  it)  . 

Voltaire:  Candide.  (Tough-minded  mockery  of  pre¬ 
tentiousness;  a  perenially  modern  and  probably  wick¬ 
ed  book,  never  itself  lugubrious  about  its  serious  mis¬ 
sion,  but  full  of  Gallic  gaiety;  what  the  French  would 
call  “spirituel”.  Not  recommended  for  your  maiden 
aunt  from  Dubuque,  however)  . 

Herman  Melville:  Moby  Dick.  (The  greatest  Ameri¬ 
can  novel  ever  written,  in  my  opinion,  and  as  cpiines- 
sentially  American  as  Dante’s  Inferno  is  XI  11th  cen¬ 
tury  Italian)  . 

Marcus  Goodrich;  Delilah.  (This  man  is  not  only 
married  to  Olivia  DeHavilland,  but  has  also  written 
the  best  novel  about  the  sea  since  Moby  Dick,  for  my 
money.  It’s  the  story  of  a  destroyer:  parts  of  it  are 


as  exciting  as  Treasure  Island,  and  other  parts  as  pro¬ 
found  psychologically  as  any  page  of  Proust.  Don’t 
miss  the  epic  three-days’  brawl,  or  the  exploration  of 
the  underground  cave.  This  is  not  exactly  a  “genteel” 
bcxjk:  but,  hell,  it’s  about  sailors,  and  what  do  you 
expect?) 

Fritz  Kahn:  Man  in  Structure  and  Finiction.  (The 
perfect  popular  physiology  in  pictures,  tells  you  all 
you  ever  wanted  tcj  know  about  the  human  body;  a 
really  distinguished  kind  of  schematized  medical  art, 
and  beautifully  dear  text)  . 

Sir  Bannister  Fletcher;  A  History  of  Architecture. 
(So  help  itie,  that  is  his  hrst  name.  One  of  thcjse  rare 
college  texts  you  wouldn’t  think  of  selling  second¬ 
hand)  . 

A.  L.  Kroeber:  Anthropology.  (I  wish  I  could  hope, 
in  about  fifty  more  years,  to  write  as  good  a  textbook 
as  this;  you  see,  I  think  one  or  two  of  his  ideas  are 
getting  to  be  a  bit  old  hat.  .  .  .) 

G.  P.  Afurdock:  Our  Primitive  Contemporaries. 
(Professor  of  mine  wrote  it,  but  it’s  good  just  the 
.same:  anthropology  without  pain)  . 

Willi  Appel:  Harvard  Dictionary  of  Mpsic.  (My 
wife  says  I  prattled  enough  at  the  time  about  it[I  sat 
dowm  and  read  it  straight  through]  to  give  it  a  place 
on  this  list.  She’s  probably  right.  She  so  often  is)  . 

W.  W.  Howells:  Mankind  So  Far.  (“I  never  thought 
I’d  laugh  out  loud  boning  up  on  a  test  in  a  course 
1  was  so  near  flunking” — paraphrase  of  a  Duke  stu¬ 
dent’s  comment  on  this  delightful  and  authoritative 
book.) 


In  1934,  when  DR.  VON  BECKERATH  left  his  native 

land,  Germany,  and  took  up  permanent  residence  in 
the  Ibiited  States,  he  brought  with 
him  his  most  valuable  possession — 
a  rich  background  of  knowletlge 
reinforced  by  years  of  practical  ap- 
jjlication.  In  this  German  j^eriod, 
he  reail  thoroughly  the  renowned 
writers  of  his  homeland,  l)ut  was 
especially  influenced  by  Max 
Weber  and  by  the  Italians  Mosca 
and  Pareto.  Wfliile  working  for  such  organizations  as 
the  National  Gonlederation  of  German  Industries  and 
the  Gentral  A,ssociation  of  German  Industries,  and 
teadiing  at  Freilturg  ITnivcrsity,  the  professor  had  a 
hand  in  setting  many  economic  plans  into  motion  for 
the  German  government — jilans  which  failed  in  some 
cases  yet  are  now  l)eing  tried  by  our  own  goveiiunent. 

His  inierests  were  not  conlinc'd  to  ficrmany  alone. 
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His  desire  for  Avorld  peace  and  harmony  led  him  to 
join  the  Cooperation  Intellectnclle  of  the  League  of 
Nations  from  1981  to  1988.  which,  accortling  to  Dr. 
\'on  Beckerath,  greatlv  enhanced  his  political  inter¬ 
ests  and  experience.  Previously,  he  had  started  a  case 
stndv  of  Spain  tvhich  he  continued  from  1921  to  the 
time  of  their  civil  war.  Dr.  \’on  Beckerath  attributes 
the  tlevelopmeiu  of  his  interest  in  the  comparative 
sttulv  of  political  and  economic  theories  to  the  for¬ 
tunate  circumstances  which  allotved  him  to  travel  ex- 
tensivelv  through  different  countries,  evaluating  their 
economic  and  political  conditions. 

Dr.  X'^on  Beckerath’s  view  of  politics  is  that  every 
form  of  civilization  is  on  the  one  hand  an  adjustment 
bv  people  to  certain  environntental  factors,  and  on  the 
other  the  planning  and  carrying  out  of  basic  ideas  by 
individuals.  Though  these  ideas  are  constantly  in  con¬ 
flict,  a  strong  position  in  the  midst  of  conflict  is  main¬ 
tained  by  the  tvillingness  of  the  people  to  defend  their 
particular  civilization  because  of  a  spiritual  unity. 
This  necessitates  facing  realistically  the  challenge  of 
other  civilizations  and  directing  political  action  to- 
tvard  the  most  desirable  goal.  It  is  sometimes  neces¬ 
sary  to  employ  potver  politics  in  order  to  attain  a  posi¬ 
tion  suitable  for  the  ideal  goal.  Dr.  Von  Beckerath’s 
view  of  the  Lhiited  State’s  political  action  and  thought 
is  that  often  we  confuse  what  is  and  what  ought  to 
be,  and  conclude  that  we  have  achieved  by  mere  proc¬ 
lamation  what  in  reality  is  still  a  distant  goal.  Ln  De¬ 
fense  of  the  West,  Dr.  Von  Beckerath’s  book  published 
in  the  1930’s,  fully  expands  these  theories. 

The  books  which  he  recommends  as  being  particu¬ 
larly  enlightening  and  interesting  are:  Barbara  Ward’s 
A  Policy  for  the  West,  David  M.  Wright’s  Democracy 
and  Economic  Progress,  Carl  Beker’s  Modern  Democ¬ 
racy,  Marvin’s  The  Unity  of  Civilization,  Harold  Las- 
ky’s  The  Rise  of  Liberalism,  and  Sir  Christopher 
Daw’s  The  Modern  Dilemma:  The  Judgmeyit  of  Na¬ 
tions. 

MRS.  GILBERT,  professor  of  philosophy  and  now  a 
specialist  in  aesthetics,  attributes  her  attachment  to 
philosophy  in  general  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  her  fust  teacher,  Alex¬ 
ander  Meiklejohn,  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  teachers  of 
philosophy  this  country  has  know'u. 
She  studied  under  him  at  Brown 
University,  which  must  have  a 
wonderful  philosophy  tradition 
judging  by  the  fact  that  at  least 


four  of  the  presidents  of  the  American  Philosophy  As¬ 
sociation  have  come  from  there.  Meiklejohn  stressed 
to  his  students  freedom  of  thought,  and  courage,  and 
respect  for  liberty  and  the  individual  personality.  He 
taught  by  the  Socratic  method  in  that  he  was  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  throw  facts  at  his  students  but  sought  rather 
to  ask  them  the  important  questions  which  would  set 
them  thinking.  Although  quite  elderly  now,  he  is 
still  very  active  writing  articles  for  quite  a  few  phil¬ 
osophical  journals,  and  one  of  the  books  that  Mrs. 
Gilbert  regards  highly  is  his  What  America  Means. 
He  has  remained  a  close  friend  of  hers  through  the 
years,  and  she  recently  received  a  letter  from  him  ask¬ 
ing  her,  “My  child,  why  do  you  talk  of  retiring?” 

One  of  the  reasons  for  Mrs.  Gilbert’s  interest  in 
aesthetics,  now  her  main  field,  was  the  influence  of 
another  of  her  teachers.  Dr.  Hammond,  whom  she 
studied  under  while  working  toward  her  doctor’s  de¬ 
gree  at  Cornell.  She  was  told  by  him  that  there  was 
an  acute  need  for  a  book  on  the  history  of  aesthetics, 
and  this  induced  her  to  write,  many  years  later,  The 
History  of  Aesthetics,  which  she  worked  on  actively 
for  ten  years  and  for  which  she  received  an  honorary 
degree  from  Brown  University. 

Two  books  that  Mrs.  Gilbert  recommends  for  the 
beginner  interested  in  aesthetics  are  George  San¬ 
tayana’s  Sense  of  Beauty  and  Helen  Parkhurst’s 
Beauty.  According  to  Mrs.  Gilbert,  these  are  delight¬ 
ful,  beautifully  written  and  instructive  to  the  general 
reader.  Other  books  she  recommends  as  being  more 
advanced  are  Principles  of  Art  by  R.  G.  Collingwood 
and  Croce’s  Breviary  of  Aesthetics.  During  her  under¬ 
graduate  days,  she  was  greatly  impressed  by  Josiah 
Royce’s  The  Spirit  of  Modern  Philosophy,  and  remem¬ 
bers  remarking  to  one  of  her  schoolmates  that  she 
would  rather  read  that  book  than  go  to  a  dance,  which 
doubtless  caused  her  companion  a  bit  of  conster¬ 
nation. 

This  year  Mrs.  Gilbert  was  asked  by  a  university 
press  to  write  a  source  book  for  aesthetics  which  is 
greatly  needed.  She  is  also  working  on  a  book  con¬ 
cerning  recent  trends  in  aesthetics,  which  will  supple¬ 
ment  her  former  book  on  the  history.  And  a  last  iron 
that  she  has  in  the  fire  is  a  volume  on  the  subject  of 
semantic  analysis  of  recent  writings  on  architecture. 
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DR.  HORNELL  HART  of  the  Sociology  department 

was  mainly  induced  to  go  into  his  field  by  his  father 
who  was  a  social  worker.  In  fact, 
at  the  beginning  of  Dr.  Hart’s  ed¬ 
ucational  career,  his  ambition  was 
to  be  a  foreign  missionary,  and  his 
first  step  in  college  was  to  join  the 
mission  band.  But  during  college, 
events  shaped  his  viewpoint  so  that 
he  went  to  the  other  end  of  the 
scales  and  became  an  atheist  for 

However,  his  interest  in  sociological  conditions  con¬ 
tinued,  and  he  won  second  prize  in  a  Hart,  Shaffner, 
and  Marx  contest  on  an  essay  titled  The  of 

Unskilled  Labor.  After  college  he  decided  he  wished 
to  know  social  problems  more  intimately  and  went  to 
work  as  a  case  worker  for  the  United  Charities  of  Chi¬ 
cago  during  the  years  from  1910  to  1912.  At  that  time 
Jane  Addams  was  at  Hull  House,  and  her  work  was 
very  impressive  to  Dr.  Hart  as  well  as  to  millions  of 
others.  Dr.  Hart  regards  her  books,  Tiventy  Years  at 
Hull  House  and  Forty  Years  at  Hull  Flonse,  as  ones 
which  should  be  read  by  everyone,  and  particularly 
by  any  young  woman  interested  in  social  work.  An 
offer  by  the  Iowa  Child  Research  Station  in  Iowa 
gave  Dr.  Hart  the  opportunity  to  get  a  Ph.D.;  thus 
he  became  a  teacher,  not  a  social  worker. 

Dr.  Hart  is  quite  famous  here  for  his  course  in  mar¬ 
riage  and  the  family.  When  asked  how  he  came  to 
teach  on  this  subject,  he  explained  that  he  was  first 
asked  to  teach  such  a  course  at  Bryn  Mawr.  Since  he 
knew  relatively  nothing  about  the  field  at  that  time, 
his  first  stejt  was  to  do  research  and  write  a  textbook 
titled  Personality  and  the  Family,  of  which  Mrs.  Hart 
is  the  co-author.  The  book  is  now  used  at  Duke.  Along 
this  line,  he  was  influenced  by  H.  Ck  Wells’  books  on 
courtship  and  marriage — particidarly  Anna  Veronica. 
The  books  he  recommends  on  this  sidqect  are:  IVhen 
Yoii  Marry  by  Mrs.  Evelyn  Duvall  and  R.  L.  Hill, 
Building  a  Successful  Marriage  by  Judson  and  Mary 
Landis,  and  From  Friendship  to  Marriage  by  Roy 
Burkhart. 

Dr.  Hart  is  also  acutely  interested  in  international 
affairs,  as  many  can  testify  who  have  heard  him  speak 
on  this  sid)ject.  He  also  spoke  of  an  interest  in  sci¬ 
ence  fiction  as  connected  with  international  alfairs. 
He  listed  several  books  as  interesting  in  that  they 
prophesied  atomic  warfare  and  the  devastation  of 
(ivilization  long  before  this  subject  was  particidarly 


about  ten  years. 


close  to  people’s  hearts.  One  of  them,  written  before 
1914,  is  H.  G.  Wells’  World  Redeemed.  It  is  a  novel 
based  on  atomic  warfare  and  is  amazingly  prophetic. 
However,  the  innaccuracy  of  the  bomb  as  Wells  con¬ 
ceived  it  was  that  it  was  heaved  out  of  the  open  cock¬ 
pit  of  a  plane  while  the  aviators  yelled  directions  to 
each  other  through  megaphones.  Another  book  con¬ 
siderably  advanced  for  its  time  was  over  Eu¬ 

rope,  which  concerns  a  young  scientist  who  discovered 
the  method  of  using  the  atomic  bomb,  and  wished  to 
sell  it  to  England  as  a  means  of  preserving  world 
peace.  Two  other  interesting  books  along  this  line 
are  H.  G.  Wells’  Time  Machine  and  Things  To  Tome. 


According  to  DR.  NEGLEY,  the  head  of  the  philoso¬ 
phy  department,  lasting  interest  in  philosophical 
study  is  best  stinndated  by  actually 
reading  the  works  of  philosophers, 
and  can  not  be  attained  through 
work  in  survey  courses  or  by  a 
smattering  of  edited  reading.  In 
his  early  teens  he  was  greatly  in- 
lluenced  by  Nietzsche,  and  in  un- 
tlergraduate  school  by  the  writings 
of  Hegel.  In  his  freshman  year  in 
undergraduate  study  at  Butler  University  in  India¬ 
napolis,  Dr.  Negley  was  mistakenly  enrolled  in  a  grad¬ 
uate  course  concerning  comparative  religions  of  the 
world.  That  course  first  stimulated  his  interest  in 
ethics,  a  field  which  is  still  one  of  his  main  preoccu¬ 
pations.  However,  in  giving  his  undivided  attention 
to  the  religion  course,  he  neglected  to  pass  his  other 
courses.  In  so  doing,  he  earned  the  distrust  of  his 
father,  who  removetl  him  from  school  and  put  him  to 
work.  And  so  for  about  two  years  Dr.  Negley  worked 
nights  behind  a  cigar  counter,  but  he  remembers 
this  periotl  as  one  which  considerably  increasetl  his 
desire  to  enter  the  field  of  philo.sophy  as  he  spent  most 
of  his  time  reading  the  works  of  philosophers.  Later 
he  returned  to  Butler  to  complete  his  undergraduate 
work,  and  went  on  to  take  his  M..\.  there  under  Dr. 
E.  Jordan  whom  Dr.  Negley  designates  as  being  large¬ 
ly  res])onsible  for  his  selecting  the  fields  of  political 
philosojjhy  and  ethics  for  particidar  study  and  re¬ 
search.  The  reasons  for  this  inlluence  were  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Dr.  Jordan,  two  of  which  are  titled  Theory  of 
Legislation  and  The  (iood  Life,  and  also  the  fact  that 
he  was  first  a  jthilosopher  ami  second  a  teacher  tvho 
sincerely  held  the  belief  that  phihrsophy  was  the  only 
important  thing,  and  had  the  ability  transmit  this  be¬ 
lief  to  his  students. 
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According  to  Dr.  \egley  changing  philosophical 
trailitions  are  rellected  in  contemporary  liction  as  well 
as  in  philosojjhical  works.  I'he  grotYing  pressure  of 
institutions  and  ot  the  community  is  rellected  in  such 
no\els  as  Sinclair  l.ewis'  Babbit,  Mam  Street,  and  Ar- 
rou'sinith,  the  latter  showing  the  proper  scientist  who 
successtidlv  resists  institutional  pressure  and  main¬ 
tains  his  integrity.  I'hese  works  contrast  with  the 
rugged  indiYidnalism  which  precailed  in  the  latter 
part  ol  the  nineteenth  century  as  personified  by  such 
books  as  the  Horatio  .\lger  series. 

A  hobby  that  has  become  Yery  important  to  Dr. 
Xegley  through  his  interest  in  political  philosophy  is 
that  ot  collecting  titopias.  He  has  been  engaged  in 
this  research  tor  the  past  ten  or  tweh  e  years,  and  now 
has  a  collection  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five, 
some  of  tvhich  are  tvell  known  and  others  which  are 
relatiYely  obscure  because  of  the  limited  scope  in  this 
particular  field  of  study.  ^Vhen  asked  if  he  would 
ever  undertake  to  tvrite  one  of  his  own.  Dr.  Negley 
merely  smiled  and  replied  that  he  supposed  that 
would  come  as  the  natural  course  of  things. 

MRS.  BEVINGTON  of  the  English  department  regards 

the  question  of  what  books  were  influential  in  her 
selection  of  a  field  as  being  rather 
a  question  of  what  influenced  her 
outlook  on  life  and  which  ideas 
she  incorporates,  as  does  every 
good  instructor,  into  her  method 
of  teaching.  It  is  her  feeling  that 
by  the  time  people  arrive  at  the 
place  where  they  are  teaching 
others,  they  may  have  already  for¬ 
mulated  and  recognized  the  influential  factors  in  their 
lives,  the.se  depending  partly  on  what  they  may  have 
concentrated  on,  and  partly  on  their  temperament. 
During  a  very  formative  period  in  her  life  Mrs.  Bev- 
ington  did  the  work  for  her  Master’s  degree  at  Colum¬ 
bia  on  Thoreau.  She  still  rereads  him,  and  uses  his 


iileas  in  her  teaching  because  they  coincide  in  a  large 
measure  tvith  her  own.  She  attributes  this  agreement 
to  his  love  of  nature  and  of  simplicity,  and  his  guiding 
principle,  that  people  should  do  what  they  love.  An¬ 
other  of  her  favorite  authors  is  one  called  Mr.  White 
of  Selborne  whose  principle  work  is  a  volume  of  let¬ 
ters  called  The  Natural  History  of  Selborne  (Mrs. 
Bevington  admits  that  the  title  sounds  formidable, 
but  says  that  it  shouldn’t  frighten  anyone  away  from 
reading  the  book) . 

Since  Mrs.  Bevington  has  recently  gained  a  good 
measure  of  fame  for  her  book  of  light  verse  entitled 
19  Million  Elephants,  we  naturally  wisheci  to  know 
what  writers  of  light  verse  she  regards  highly.  Most 
of  the  poets  she  likes  best  wrote  in  the  17th  century, 
such  as  Robert  Herrick,  Andrew  Marvell,  and  John 
Donne.  She  is  also  fond  of  the  light  verse  of  Horace 
and  the  sympathetic  writing  and  robust  humor  of 
Chaucer.  An  essayist  whom  she  admires  greatly  is 
Montaigne,  whose  statement  “I  do  nothing  without 
blitheness”  corresponds  to  her  own  viewpoint  on  life. 
Another  writer  of  essays  and  light  verse  she  mentioned 
is  E.  B.  White  whom  she  says  she  thinks  of  most  often 
as  a  successful  human  being.  He  wrote  a  column  for 
Harper’s  called  ‘‘One  Man’s  Meat”  which  has  been 
collected  into  a  volume  under  the  same  title;  another 
hook  is  The  Fox  of  Paepack  and  Other  Poems.  He 
combines  a  seriousness  of  purpose  with  the  qualities 
of  gaiety  and  deftness  which  make  his  writing  par¬ 
ticularly  impressive  and  sympathetic  as  those  who 
read  the  New  Yorker  can  testify;  he  contributes  to 
that  section  of  the  magazine  called  ‘‘The  Talk  Of  The 
Town”. 

Mrs.  Bevington  numbers  herself  among  the  fans  of 
Jane  Austen,  although  she  says  she  is  not  a  “ Janeite” 
as  she  considers  some  of  them  a  little  too  adoring  and 
sentimental.  She  particularly  enjoys  the  letters  Jane 
Austen  wrote  to  her  sister  Cassandra  which  appear  in 
the  volume  titled  The  Letters  of  Jane  Austen.  She 
enjoys  her  writing  because  it  is  satirical  without  be¬ 
ing  cruel,  and  she  too  has  a  hopeful  outlook  on  life 
with  which  Mrs.  Bevington  agrees  wholeheartedly. 
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ANACONDA 

I)y  ART 

Illustrated  by 

I  r  \\^\S  a  warm  sunny  morning  in  Scptcmijer 
wlien  Jacob  Morris  (been  (Jake  (been  in  sport 
ing  circles)  stepped  out  ol  the  elevator  ol  the 
Blue  Surl  Hotel  and  walked  briskly  over  to  the  front 
desk.  I’he  clerk  nodded,  smiling  in  his  tropical  wor¬ 
sted,  and  said  “(iood  morning,  Mr.  (been.”  He  half 
turned,  readied  automatically  into  the  post  box 


IS  A  SNAKE 

STEUER 

Curolyu  (lostiell 

marked  722  and  handed  the  letters  tuross  the  counter. 
As  Mr.  (been’s  hand  grasped  the  opposite  edge  of  the 
letters  he  added,  “beautilul  morning  isn’t  it?”  Jacob 
Morris  (been  leafed  through  the  letters  intently,  tinn¬ 
ing  them  ovei  to  determine  the  return  addresses,  ‘A'es,” 
he  mumbled,  not  looking  up,  “should  be  a  fast  track.” 
.\s  Jake  (been  stiode  across  the  pale  grey  carpet 


Art  Steuer  is  ti  seasoned  contribute)'  to  this,  as  well  as  to  all  the  publications.  Ilis  reliability,  las  shill  in  self- 
expression  are  backed  by  a  xieiy  blessed  quality  we  might  call  “drix’e”.  He  ranks,  in  our  opinion,  as  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  xvriters  and,  to  borroxo  a  phrase  xcliich  has  aptly  described  him  before,  ‘‘idea  men”  that  has 
graced  the  publications  of  this  campus.  And  so  for  his  commendable  work  in  other  issues  of  the  .\rchive  and 
particularly  for  this  story  xve  award  him  the  first  prize  in  our  literary  contest  and  sex’eral  rounds  of  applause. 
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towards  the  coilee  shop,  still  glancing  occasionally  at 
the  letters  in  his  hand,  the  bell  boys  whispered  to  each 
other  in  little  groups  and  followed  him  with  their 
eves.  The  one  bv  the  name  of  George  stood  apart 
from  the  others  smiling  to  himself,  ft  had  been  ru¬ 
mored  about  that  George  finally  had  succeeded  in 
deciphering  the  coded  markings  on  the  racing  form 
which  Jake  Green  left  daily  on  the  deck  chair  in 
front  of  his  cabana.  He  had  the  look  of  a  man  who 
had  drawn  a  Jack  to  an  inside  straight. 

Jake  Green  sat  down  at  his  table  beneath  the  pine¬ 
apple  palm  in  the  coffee  shop  and  looked  out  the 
window  onto  Collins  Avenue.  As  he  opened  the  first 
letter.  Margie,  the  waitress,  brought  his  orange  juice 
in  a  frosted  glass.  He  sipped  his  orange  juice  slowly, 
although  not  setting  the  glass  down  until  he  was  fin¬ 
ished.  When  he  was,  he  set  it  down  on  the  table  an 
arm’s  length  atvay  from  him  and  proceeded  to  open 
the  letters  one  by  one,  scan  them,  it  appeared  for  only 
a  second,  then  fold  them  up  and  insert  them  in  his 
inside  coat  pocket.  His  suit  was  a  light  blue  palm 
beach  and  he  tvore  a  pale  pink  sport  shirt  with  white 
pearlish  buttons.  His  complexion  matched  the  shirt. 
His  eyes  matched  the  suit.  His  teeth  and  his  hair 
matched  the  buttons.  As  soon  as  he  had  finished  with 
the  last  letter,  the  waitress  appeared  again  with  toast, 
done  only  on  one  side  lightly,  honey  (no  butter)  and 
coffee  (black).  She  appeared  so  suddenly  and  with 
such  precision  of  timing  that  anyone  not  accustomed 
to  the  scene  would  have  been  startled  by  its  efficiency. 

Jake  Green  ate  the  toast  in  bites  as  delicate  as  the 
sips  with  which  he  had  disposed  of  the  orange  juice. 
He  put  a  gob  of  honey  on  the  last  bite  of  each  of  the 
four  half  slices  of  toast.  Once  finished,  he  put  the 
plate  aside  and  began  on  the  coffee.  It  took  him  four 
minutes  by  the  stop-watch  to  drink  the  coffee  if  you 
troubled  to  time  it  as  the  bell  boys  often  had.  Then 
as  soon  as  the  cup  hit  the  saucer  after  the  last  sip, 
Margie  appeared  once  more,  extended  the  pencil  and 
stepped  back  two  paces.  Jake  Green  signed  “J.M.G. — 
722”  on  the  check  and  rose  to  leave.  He  left  no  tip. 
He  just  turned  to  Margie  and  bent  towards  her.  It 
appeared  for  a  moment  as  though  he  were  about  to 
reward  the  girl  with  an  affectionate  kiss  on  the  cheek. 
But  instead,  he  whispered  four  words  in  the  girl’s  ear 
and  walked  out  into  the  lobby  again.  The  girl  smiled, 
almost  curtsied,  watched  him  exit  and  then  returned 
to  the  kitchen  with  the  clearings  from  the  table.  If 
the  bell  boy  looked  as  if  he  had  drawn  a  Jack,  Margie 
looked  as  though  she  had  drawn  a  Queen. 

Jake  Green  walked  across  the  lobby  to  the  cigar 
stand.  The  man  behind  the  counter  had  the  cigar  box 


THE  GILA  MONSTER 

by  JOHN  CARTER 

Across  the  hot  and  steamless  sands 
I  crawl. 

Seared  by  the  radiant  and  burning  sun 
Which  illumines  countless  pearls 
Of  jet  and  ruby. 

They  are  set  in  horned  skin — 

Loose-folded  o’er 
A  fat-besotted,  grotesque. 

Bandy-legged 

Body 

And  blunted  tail 
And  maw. 

I  am  beauty  in  ugliness 
Incarnate. 

Slow  am  I  of  motion 
And  loath  to  quarrel. 

But  ’ware  th’  obstinate  malace  of  my  wrath — 
Engendered  of  patience. 

For  when  I  hold  you  in  my  venomed  grasp, 
Though  you  carve  out  my  heart. 

I’ll  never  let  you  go. 


open  before  he  arrived  there.  Jake  smiled  to  a  pleas¬ 
ant  “Good  Morning,  Mr.  Green”  and  picked  out  three 
cigars.  He  put  them  in  the  pocket  of  his  sport  shirt 
and  exchanging  them  with  a  neatly  folded  five  dollar 
bill  which  he  had  there,  placed  it  on  the  counter.  He 
picked  up  a  racing  form  from  the  basket  on  the 
counter  and  looked  out  the  French  doors  at  the  end 
of  the  lobby  looking  onto  the  beach.  “When  the  wind 
is  from  the  east,  Sam,  it  is  difficult  for  a  stretch  horse 
around  the  near  turn.”  The  man  behind  the  counter 
nodded  in  assent  as  if  making  a  mental  note.  Jake 
Green  followed  his  eyes  through  the  French  doors, 
walked  down  the  steps  to  the  pool,  skirted  its  edges, 
smiled  to  the  bathers  and  the  people  sitting  at  the 
tables  under  pastel  colored  umbrellas,  and  seated  him¬ 
self  on  the  deck  chair  in  front  of  his  cabana.  He 
opened  the  paper,  folded  it  in  thirds,  and  taking  a 
pencil  from  his  inside  pocket,  began  to  make  nota¬ 
tions  in  the  margin. 
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THE  other  end  ol  Collins  Avenue  Frankie 
Stein,  clad  in  a  maroon  sport  shirt  with  great  yellow 
flowers  that  looked  like  poinsettias  on  the  front  and 
back,  stepped  across  the  beam  that  opened  the  electric 
eye  operated  glass  doors  of  Wolfe’s  Sandwich  Shop. 
He  waved  and  spoke  to  all  of  the  men  whom  he  rec¬ 
ognized  in  the  booths  and  took  an  empty  stool  at  the 
counter.  He  propped  his  blue  suede  shoes  on  the 
chromium  rail  that  runs  around  the  base  of  the 
counter  and  looked  at  the  menu.  The  waitress  stood 
acro.ss  the  counter  like  a  hovering  bird.  Frankie  or¬ 
dered  a  large  glass  of  tomato  juice  with  no  ice,  two 
eggs  over  light,  toast,  and  coffee.  She  did  not  write 
it  down  but  walked  quickly  to  the  window  at  the 
other  end  of  the  counter  and  relayed  it  to  the  chef 
on  the  other  side  of  the  sill.  She  waited  for  the  juice 
and  brought  it  back  to  him.  Frankie  smiled  a  big 
broad  smile,  showing  crooked  but  very  white  teeth, 
and  the  girl  smiled  back.  She  turned  and  looked  out 
the  plate-glass  window  which  also  looked  out  onto 
Collins  Avenue  and  her  hand  automatically  w'ent  to 
her  hair  which  was  folded  tightly  in  a  continuous  curl 
about  the  base  of  her  skull.  Frankie  drank  the  tomato 
juice  in  one  or  two  gulps  and  then  took  an  ecjually 
large  gulp  of  air  followed  by  a  sigh  of  no  mean  mag¬ 
nitude. 

Frankie’s  eyes  scanned  the  booths  filled  with  talking 
men,  looked  towards  the  window'  through  which  the 
eggs  w'ere  soon  coming  and  then  fell  in  the  general 
direction  of  Collins  Avenue.  Only  Frankie  was  not 
watching  the  yellow'  roadsters  and  the  uniformed 
doorman  on  the  steps  of  the  Ritz  Park  across  the 
street.  They  were  fixed  in  a  more  or  less  aesthetic 
gaze  on  the  posterior  of  the  waitress  who  in  turn  w'as 
looking  out  into  the  sunlight  and  the  sunworshipers. 

A  bell  rang  on  the  sill  of  the  window'  and  Frankie’s 
eyes  turned  as  the  girl  did  following  the  line  of  her 
colored  uniform  down  her  snn-browned  legs  to  the 
rubber  soled  shoes  and  back  again.  As  she  turned 
towards  him  with  the  plate  in  her  hands,  he  looked 
again  into  her  face  and  smiled.  He  watched  her 
hands  as  she  set  the  steaming  eggs  in  front  of  him, 
and  ran  his  fingers  through  his  long  straight  black 
hair  w'hile  .she  drew  the  coffee  from  the  stainle.ss  steel 
urn,  picked  up  a  tiny  pitcher  of  cream,  and  .set  it  on 
the  saucer.  She  placed  this  too  on  the  counter  and 
then  turned  to  look  out  the  window'  again. 

Frankie  did  not  look  at  his  breakfast.  Instead  he 
looked  again  at  the  firm  pear-shaped  posterior  of  the 
girl. 


“You  like  to  look  out  that  window,  don’t  you?’’ 

She  did  not  say  anything  for  a  moment;  then  .she 
turned  only  slightly  and  stared  coldly  at  him.  “1 
don’t  see  how'  it  w'ould  matter  to  you.” 

“ft  doesn’t,”  he  said  shrugging  w'ith  his  arms  still 
folded,  “but  it  matters  to  me  that  1  don’t  have  any 
silverware  to  eat  my  eggs  w'ith.” 

LADY  in  a  short  mink  coat  with  cat-like  dark 
glasses  .swished  up  the  steps  of  the  club-house.  An 
elderly  man  in  a  blue  Palm  Beach  suit  reached  the 
entrance  at  the  same  time.  He  opened  the  door  for 
her  and  followed  her  in.  He  w’alked  past  the  bar  and 
the  bartender  raised  his  hand  in  recognition  and 
reached  for  the  bottle  of  Haig  and  Haig.  A  waiter  in 
a  clean  w'hite  jacket  held  the  chair  out  for  him  as 
he  sat  down  at  table  number  four.  He  disappeared 
and  reappeared  almost  instantaneously  with  a  double 
jigger  of  .scotch  and  a  tall  glass  of  w'ater  w’ith  jinkling 
ice  cidies.  Jake  Green  drank  half  of  the  w'ater  and 
said,  “Thank  you  Jack.”  He  looked  out  at  the  fla¬ 
mingos  standing  stiff-legged  in  the  pool  in  the  center 
of  the  track,  then  he  turned  in  his  chair  and  looked 
down  over  the  railing  into  the  training  circle.  Directly 
below  him  a  man  in  a  brown  business  suit  w'as  w'rap- 
ping  a  white  legging  around  the  shank  of  a  brown 
two-year-old. 

“Is  that  he,  Peter?” 

I'he  man  looked  up  smiling,  “Hello  Jake  .  .  .  yeah 
this  is  Andy  Gay,  how'  does  he  look?”  He  jiatted  the 
horse  on  its  flank. 

“He  looks  beautiful,  Peter,  Imt  running  wins  the 
race.” 

I’he  man  named  Peter  smiletl  and  gestured  a  .sort 
of  salute,  then  he  went  back  to  wrajiping  the  leg.  A 
colored  boy  in  a  red  llannel  shirt  was  walking  a  bay 
mare  around  the  circle.  He  glanced  up  into  the  club- 
hou.se  and  waved.  Jake  Green  nodded  and  wavetl  back. 
He  scanned  the  scene  in  front  of  him  w'ith  dancing 
eyes.  There  tvas  no  le.ss  of  a  thrill  in  the  reflection  of 
the  picture  before  him  than  there  had  been  the  first 
time  he  had  seen  it,  crawling  under  the  fence  of  a 
similar  training  circle  at  Saratoga  and  looking  up  at 
the  shining  brown  bodies  and  the  sun-llecked  satins, 
smelling  the  sweat  and  manure,  and  the  cigars  in  the 
faces  of  the  men  who  sat  along  tlie  white  railing  of 
the  cluli-house  above. 

“Jack,”  he  turned  and  called  to  the  waiter,  “It  is 
getting  very  windy  up  here.  1  am  going  downstairs 
into  the  lounge  in  case  anyone  calls.”  I’he  waiter 
nodded.  Jake  took  his  jigger  in  his  hand,  jilaced  it 
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to  his  lips  and  tilted  his  head  back.  He  stood  up, 
placed  the  empty  glass  on  the  tray  the  waiter  held  in 
his  hand,  and  looking  up  at  the  clouds  which  were 
moving  swilth  across  the  sky,  \calked  down  the  steps 
at  the  near  eiul  ol  the  bar. 

\'^^HA1'  looks  good  today  Jake?”  Jake  Green 
turned  and  followed  the  hand  on  his  shoulder  up  the 
arm  into  the  man’s  face.  He  turned  on  his  bar  stool 
and  looked  into  the  man’s  quick  black  eyes. 

"Just  good,  or  best,  Frankie?” 

"Best  would  be  better.”  Frankie  Stein  pulled  up  a 
folding  chair  from  a  nearby  card  table  and  swung  in 
around,  sitting  with  his  arms  on  the  back. 

"To  tell  you  the  truth  Anaconda  in  the  sixth  is  the 
best  bet  of  the  day.” 

Frankie  Stein  looked  straight  into  the  older  man’s 
eyes.  “Okay,  you  say  so  Jake,  1  believe  you  .  .  .  Let’s 
each  put  ten  thousand  dollars  on  Anaconda.” 

Jake  Green  looked  down  at  the  gambler’s  head  of 
thick  black  hair.  “That’s  a  lot  of  money,  Frank.” 

“I  don’t  deny  it  but  you  say  the  horse  is  going  to 
win  and  your  word  is  good  enough  for  me.  It’s  better 
to  bet  on  the  best  than  to  bet  on  the  better.”  He 
smiled  daringly  with  his  mouth  open,  drawing  in 
large  breaths  which  were  needed  to  supply  the  oxygen 
to  his  wildly  pumping  heart. 

“You  have  a  quick  mind,  Frank.  I’m  inclined  to  go 
along  with  you.  How  do  the  odds  stand?” 

Frankie  stood  up  and  walked  close  to  the  older 
man.  He  spoke  in  a  hoarse  whisper  and  he  looked 
out  of  the  side  of  his  eyes.  “She’ll  open  at  twelve  to 
one,  but  will  probably  drop  to  five  or  six  before  the 
windows  close.” 

“We’ll  have  to  wire  it  away  of  course,  and  hope  it 
doesn’t  get  back  to  the  track.”  Jake  Green’s  heart  was 
beginning  to  thump  too.  “Henderson  will  take  five 
in  Lauderdale  and  mabye  Sniitty  will  take  ten  in  Palm 
Beach.” 

“1  can  get  Miller  in  West  Palm  to  take  ten  and 
we  can  spread  the  other  five  grand  out  in  between.” 

Jake  stood  up  now  too  and  looked  iqi  at  the  young¬ 
er  man.  He  took  the  thin  shoulders  between  his 
brown  hands  and  gripped  him  tight.  “You  know 
what  you’re  doing,  don’t  you,  Frank?” 

Frankie  Stein  nodded  in  short  quick  nods  unable 
to  speak.  They  could  hear  the  bugle  calling  the 
horses  to  the  post  for  the  first  race  out  on  the  track. 
Over  the  loudspeaker  in  the  lounge  a  na.sal  voice  was 
saying,  “The  post  positions  for  the  first  race  here  at 
Hialeah,  Dancing  Star  number  one,  carrying  seven 


pounds,  Mike  Succaro  riding.  Silly  Sal  number  two 

Jacob  Morris  Green  took  his  pen  and  checkbook 
from  his  inside  pocket  and  leaning  on  the  bar  put  a 
one  and  four  zeros  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  decimal 
point.  He  looked  again  at  Frankie  Etein  with  a  sort 
of  pleading  look  as  if  waiting  for  an  indication  of  un¬ 
certainty  in  the  other  man.  But  Frankie’s  hands  were 
hanging  loosely  at  his  side,  still  and  unshaking.  The 
pen  scratched,  “Jacob  Morris  Green,”  out  on  the  paper. 
He  tore  out  the  check  and  handed  it  to  the  other  man. 
‘You’ll  have  to  hurry  to  the  telegraph  office,  it’s  almost 
one  o’clock  now.”  Jake  felt  the  thin  firmness  of  the 
other  man’s  hand  in  his  and  then  watched  him  trot 
through  the  door.  He  looked  at  the  left  hand  side  of 
his  checkbook  and  the  stack  of  perforated  edges.  He 
picked  tlie  second  last  tab  and  copied  the  bottom  fig¬ 
ure  onto  the  last  tab  at  the  top  of  the  page.  Then  he 
wrote  10,000  in  small  neat  figures  below  it.  He  drew 
a  line  and  subtracted.  The  figure  at  the  bottom  of 
the  last  page  read  $236.23. 

^ J  HE  BARTENDER  ran  the  water  into  an  ice-filled 
glass  and  put  a  red  mixer  in  it  with  a  horseshoe  on 
the  end  of  it.  He  put  the  glass  on  the  tray  next  to  the 
jigger  of  Haig  and  Haig  and  looked  past  the  waiter 
waiting  for  the  tray.  He  motioned  with  his  head,  “It’s 
a  big  one  today.  Jack,  I  can  tell.” 

The  waiter  set  the  glass  and  the  jigger  down  in 
front  of  the  man  in  the  blue  palm  beach  suit.  Down 
below  on  the  track  the  jockeys  were  setting  their  horses 
in  the  automatic  gate.  Binoculars  were  focused,  breath 
was  poised,  thumbs  trembled  on  stop-watches.  Jake 
Green  saw  none  of  it.  He  was  looking  out  the  club¬ 
house  into  the  parking  lot  below.  Suddenly  a  bell 
clanged,  the  gate  sprung,  and  .sharp  hoofs  pawed  it 
the  turf.  There  was  a  scream,  more  of  a  release  than 
of  excitement  from  the  crowd  below,  then  for  a  while 
it  .seemed  like  a  steady  wail  as  the  crowd  leaned  and 
whined  in  uni, son  as  mourners  at  a  Moslem  cremation. 
Around  the  far  turn  a  black  colt  leaped  in  along  the 
rail  and  lengthened  its  legs  into  a  steady  stride.  A  man 
with  his  binoculars  trained  at  the  right  spot  could 
have  seen  a  jockey  in  purple  silks  wince  in  pain  as  a 
brown  mare  squeezed  between  him  and  the  rail  and 
for  an  instant  pushed  his  leg  into  the  hard  ribs  of  his 
mount  with  the  Hying  weight  of  his  body. 

Jacob  Morris  Green  viewed  it  all  with  an  aloof  eye. 
He  bet  with  himself  that  the  black  colt  would  break 
his  pace  at  the  near  turn  when  he  met  the  rising  wind 
(Continued  on  Page  29) 
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HEART  OF  THE  BOAR 

by  HARRY  SLOAN 


1UKK  DANIELS  WAS  kneeling  upon  the  leal- 
.  shaded  peltbles  of  the  nionntain  path,  atten- 
tive  and  innnobile,  his  eyes  fixed  on  a  laurel 
thicket  before  him.  The  late  afternoon  stillness  was 
unbroken  except  for  a  sporadic  rustling  among  the 
curled  laurel  leaves,  the  sound  commanding  the  hunt¬ 
er’s  attention.  Once  a  pebble  was  dislodged  and  rolled 
down  the  slope  almost  to  his  feet,  but  it  was  the  only 
evidence  of  life  he  had  seen.  When  the  rustling  of 
the  laurel  ceased,  and  he  was  preparing  to  move  on, 
suddenly  a  dark  shape  moved  behind  the  screen  of 
leaves.  There  was  a  barely  perceptible  click  as  Lnke 
Daniels  eased  off  the  safety  and  raised  the  rifle  stock 
up  under  his  armpit.  His  movement  was  the  signal 
for  an  angry  stamp  of  cloven  feet  accompanied  by  the 
crash  of  brush  as  a  huge  boar  burst  from  the  tangle. 
With  feet  apart  and  low^ered  head,  the  animal  stood 
for  a  moment  trying  to  locate  the  alien  presence  in  his 
familiar  perimeter.  His  head  swayed,  stopped,  and 
Lnke  could  see  under  bushy  brows  the  tiny,  malevo¬ 
lent  eyes.  With  an  angry  snort  the  animal  exjjloded 
into  a  rapid,  pounding  charge,  like  a  dance  in  a  mad¬ 
man’s  dream.  Down  along  the  steel  shine  of  his  gnn 
barrel  Luke  saw  the  whiteness  of  npcurled  tusk,  the 
magnificent  rippling  muscles,  the  wild,  fierce  courage 
in  deep  chest  and  lean  flanks,  and  he  could  not  fire. 
Only  when  the  boar  was  at  his  feet  was  he  startled  into 
jerking  the  trigger.  As  he  looked  down  at  the  dead 
animal,  Luke  was  filled  with  a  wild,  unreasoning  re¬ 
morse.  It  was  against  all  rules  of  common  sense,  yet 
there  is  was — a  raw,  painful  regret  at  having  blotted 
out  that  pure  strain  of  courage.  It  had  happened  a 
week  ago,  but  they  were  still  talking  excitedly  down 
at  the  store  about  the  boar  Luke  killed  that  had 
dressed  out  at  two  hundred  and  ten  pounds,  and  that 
j)ang  of  j)u//ling  remorse  returned  to  torture  Luke 
when  he  heard  them. 


Down  at  Wilson  Brothers’  General  Store  Marty  Las- 
well  stood  leaning  easily  against  the  scarred  door 
unmoved  by  the  sight  of  dusk  deepening  turbulent 
reds  and  golds  on  the  slope,  of  Windy  Gap  mountain. 
It  was  here  to  the  store  that  Marty  came  in  the  eve¬ 
nings  after  w'ork  to  lounge  and  lean  and  smoke;  it  was 
here  that  all  the  youths  of  the  Laurel  Creek  Settle¬ 
ment  gathered  to  enjoy  gridf  companionship  and 
friendly  banter.  Marty  was  their  leader,  insofar  as 
anyone  could  be  leader  of  such  fiiercely  independent 
individuals,  and  they  all  looked  to  him  as  their 
champion:  all,  that  is,  except  Luke  Daniels.  As  Marty 
flipped  away  his  cigarette  butt,  he  thought  now  of 
Luke’s  piercing,  impassive  eyes  and  of  the  steely  chal¬ 
lenge  they  alw'ays  threw  at  him.  He  thought  of  the 
way  Luke  seemed  to  penetrate  him  and  guage  the 
thickness  of  his  backbone,  thought  of  the  heavy,  ta¬ 
pering  knife  wdth  which  Luke  whittled.  Marty  shook 
a  cigarette  from  the  pack  and  lit  it  between  his  cup¬ 
ped  hands.  The  quiet  was  unbroken  except  for  the 
nerve-wracking  jangle  of  the  cash  drawer  as  Dave 
Wilson  w'aited  on  the  thin  stream  ol  casual  customers. 
Such  (juiet  was  unnatural  for  this  time  of  the  evening, 
and  there  was  a  desolate  look  about  the  empty 
benches. 

Usually  by  this  time  Homer  Bohon,  Possum  How¬ 
ard,  Dalton  Spotts,  Bill  Meador  and  all  the  rest  were 
there,  filling  the  store  with  their  loud,  exuberant 
talk  and  laughter.  They  talked  of  hunting  dogs, 
loose  women,  motorcycles,  and  were  glad  because  they 
knew  their  talk  was  being  understood  and  appreci¬ 
ated.  All  of  them  knew  that  they  would  soon  be 
drafted,  but  the  thought  of  induction  tronbled  them 
no  more  than  the  thought  of  death  or  birth  or  any 
other  snch  distant  and  normal  events.  I'hey  were  of 
the  philosophy  of  spontaniety;  cnrpe  (Item,  seize  the 
day,  l)ut  had  you  told  them  this,  they  would  not  have 
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understood  or  e\en  cared.  They  were  content  to  be 
totally  absorbed  in  tchatever  happened  next;  to  go 
over  to  Homer  Bohon's  house  and  sample  his  home- 
bretv  just  turned  ripe  lor  drinking;  to  take  np  their 
guns  and  hunt  the  tvild  pigs,  lean  ami  wary  as  wolves, 
that  Avere  rooting  np  the  mountain  turnips;  to  roar 
their  souped-up  wrecks  around  the  ract  track  over  at 
Fincastle.  They  tvere  lelt  in  a  forgotten  pocket  of 
time.  Luke.  Marty  and  the  rest.  They  still  lived  in  an 
era  of  evaluation  by  personal  courage  and  physical 
protvess.  In  the  \  alley  of  trees  tall,  ruggetl  and  strong, 
the  fathers  had  fought  for  possession  of  the  land;  in 
this  valley  of  satvmills  and  timber-haiding,  the  sons  of 
their  sons  still  lived  in  the  salvaged  segment  of  an  age 
tvhen  strength  and  fearlessness  and  a  hard  hand  were 
the  highest  marks  of  respect.  The  greatest  tribute 
that  Gus  and  his  companions  could  pay  to  a  man  was 
to  say  of  him,  “He’s  got  guts,”  and  that  is  why  they 
admitted  Luke  Daniels  into  their  midst. 

Luke  had  green,  oriental,  catlike  eyes,  into  which 
no  one  could  look  long  without  beginning  to  stammer 
and  nervously  shift  about.  His  lips  were  thick  and 
brutal,  and  when  he  smiled  they  curved  back  over 
his  teeth  in  a  manner  that  had  no  mirth  in  it.  Luke 
wore  his  hair  long  and  slightly  up-curling  on  the  back 
of  his  neck,  but  none  of  the  boys  ever  kidded  him 
about  it,  or  asked  him  where  his  violin  was.  They 
all  knew  Luke,  and  although  they  didn’t  like  him, 
they  respected  him.  They  respected  the  strength  in 
his  thick,  muscular  shoulders,  and  the  careless  way  he 
straddled  a  motorcycle  at  unbelievable  speeds,  leaning 
into  curves  until  his  footguard  struck  sparks  from  the 
pavement.  They  knew  where  Luke  lived,  a  dark,  for¬ 
bidding  place  called  Copper  Hill,  where  his  old  man 
raised  scraggly  corn  on  the  locky  hillside,  and  no  one 
ever  saw  him  hauling  it  out  to  market.  Once  he  shot 
at  a  man  who  was  hunting  on  his  property.  Luke 
never  mentioned  any  of  these  things  down  at  the  store, 
but  set  apart  from  the  group  with  an  insolent  silence. 

Sometimes  there  were  girls  at  the  store;  Liz 
Richards  and  her  cousin,  Hazel,  who  came  so  the 
boys  would  look  upon  them  with  long,  deliberate 
stares  of  appreciation.  Marty  didn’t  like  the  girls  be¬ 
ing  there,  and  the  evening  would  lose  some  of  its 
harmony  for  him  as  he  saw  the  boys  changing  their 
mannerisms  and  boasting  loudly  in  a  way  that  they 
never  did  normally.  The  uneasy  female  presence  was 
often  the  catalyst  that  let  strong  animal  spirit  flash 
into  uncurbed  bestial  rage. 


On  one  ol  these  nights  when  the  women  came, 
Luke  was  there,  and  he  took  Hazel  out  to  his  car. 
No  one  noticed  until  about  twenty  minutes  later 
tvhen  she  came  running  back,  wide-eyed  and  trem¬ 
bling,  and  asked  for  a  Kleenex.  There  was  a  tlead 
silence  in  the  store  as  Jim  Wilson  leaned  his  bulk 
over  the  counter  and  asked  her  what  for.  Flushing 
slightly  she  said  that  Luke’s  nose  was  bleeding.  A 
ripjrle  of  mirth  ran  around  the  room  then,  and  Jim 
Wilson,  grinning  broadly,  said  that’s  too  bad,  and 
bow’d  a  thing  like  that  ever  happen.  Hazel,  becoming 
even  redder  under  her  make-up,  said  she  didn’t  know, 
it  just  happened,  and  woidd  he  please  give  her  a 
Kleenex.  A  moment  later  all  eyes  had  turned  toward 
the  door  where  Luke  stood  with  the  bright  red  drip¬ 
ping  down  from  his  nose  and  oozing  between  the 
fingers  of  his  cupped  hand.  Nobody  said  anything  as 
he  stood  there  smiling  his  frozen  smile  and  looking 
at  Hazel  with  the  dumb  admiration  of  a  dog  for  its 
master.  “She  hit  me.”  Luke’s  voice  caressed  the  words 
tenderly,  softly,  in  the  silence,  and  for  a  moment 
time  was  forgotten  in  that  room  as  Luke  started  his 
slow'  w'alk  tow'ard  Hazel,  man  toward  wmman.  Marty’s 
commanding  voice  renewed  the  flow'  of  time,  asking 
Luke  wasn’t  it  about  time  he  let  the  girl  alone.  Luke 
whirled,  his  hands  dropping  down  so  that  a  bright 
spray  of  shinning  scarlet  droplets  showered  from  his 
fingertips.  His  smile  had  vanished,  and  those  standing 
near  said  his  eyes  glowed  the  color  of  the  blood- 
w'etness  staining  his  hand.  There  may  have  been  real 
trouble  then  had  not  Hazel  restored  peace  by  running 
over  and  dabbing  at  the  twin  lines  flowing  down  over 
Luke’s  upper  lip.  In  that  instant  all  the  boys  knew' 
that  something  ugly  and  unfinished  had  grown  up 
betw'een  Marty  Laswell  and  Luke  Daniels.  Hazel  let 
Luke  drive  her  home  that  night  instead  of  riding 
back  w'ith  Marty  the  way  she  usually  did. 

It  was  a  w'eek  now  since  Luke  had  been  seen  at  the 
store.  Once  when  riding  a  load  of  oak  timber  to  the 
sawmill,  Marty  had  seen  Luke  clearing  land  on  the 
hillside,  slashing  rhythmically  at  a  young  growth  of 
tender  scrub  oaks  with  the  cruel,  bright  steel  of  his 
bush  blade.  They  had  looked  at  one  another  then 
as  the  truck  drove  past,  but  neither  had  moved  in 
recognition.  Later  that  same  day,  Luke  had  killed 
the  boar. 

CAR  STOPPED  in  the  protesting  gravel  outside 
the  store.  Marty  knew  the  sound  of  its  motor.  There 
was  a  long  silence,  and  finally  unsteady  footsteps 
alighting  and  scraping  heavily  in  the  gravel.  With- 
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out  so  much  as  looking  up,  Marty  knew  that  Luke 
was  outside,  and  that  he  had  been  drinking.  What 
else  he  knew  in  that  moment  would  be  hard  to  say, 
for  not  the  slightest  movement  or  change  of  expression 
betrayed  what  lay  beneath.  Luke  cleared  the  step 
with  a  crazy  bound  and  stood  leaning  drunkeidy 
against  the  doorframe,  usurping  the  spot  worn  there 
by  Marty’s  habitual  shoulder.  Luke  was  bad  with 
whisky.  Whisky  always  allowed  the  raging  rawness 
inside  Luke  to  leap  forth  from  its  superficial  imprison¬ 
ment,  and  his  strong  features  showed  a  bestiality  that 
was  heightened  by  long  hair  hanging  sickle-wise  in 
front  of  his  ears.  His  thick  voice  guttered  in  the  room 
like  waves  of  darkness  from  a  dying  candle: 

“Laswell!  I  was  hopin’  it  would  be  you.  I’m  loaded 
with  fight  tonight,  and  I  gotta  take  it  out — I  was 
hopin’  you’d  be  the  one.  I’m  staggerin’.  See?  I’m 
blind,  reelin’,  crazy  drunk.  But  I  can  still  rock  your 
head  against  the  floor.” 

“You  talk  a  good  fight,  Luke — but  I  don’t  see  you 
doin’  anything  about  it.” 

7  he  two  were  warily  circling  one  another  now, 
deaf  to  the  pleading  voice  of  Dave  Whlson  asking  them 
to  please  go  outside  so  they  wouldn’t  wreck  his  store. 
I'here  was  no  sound  from  either  of  them  now,  but 
their  own  hoarse  breathing;  no  feeling  but  the  numb¬ 
ing  excitement  that  pounded  upward  through  their 
bodies,  causing  tendons  to  rebound  like  tempered 
steel.  Luke  struck  first,  and  Marty  stepped  aside,  al¬ 
lowing  the  mallet-like  blow  to  pound  into  his  shoul¬ 
der.  Then  he  retaliated  with  a  straight  jab  that 
snapped  Luke’s  head  back,  another  jab,  and  a  final 
looping  uppercut  that  flattened  knuckles  against  jaw¬ 
bone  and  sent  Luke  sprawling  ungently  to  the  floor. 
When  he  got  back  to  his  feet,  the  redness  of  Hell 
shone  in  Luke’s  eyes.  He  aimed  a  brutal  groin  kick 
which  the  other  avoided  with  a  practiced  twist  side¬ 
ways  that  caught  the  bruising  force  of  Luke’s  foot  on 
his  thigh.  After  that,  his  opponent  saw  Luke  through 
a  faint  red  haze,  and  felt  no  pain  in  his  swollen  knuck¬ 
les  when  he  smashed  Luke  through  the  glass  show¬ 
case.  He  got  ujr  more  slowly  this  time,  the  fever  of 
drunkenness  leaving  his  body.  Wavering  there  amid 
the  wreckage  on  one  knee,  Luke  suddenly  dropjjed 
his  hand  down  to  his  boot  with  a  stabbing  motion. 

“Look  out  .  .  .  he’s  got  a  knife!”  Dave  Whlson 
bleated.  Marty  took  an  instinctive  step  backward, 
repelled  by  the  long,  thin,  clawlike  blade  dripping 
from  Luke’s  hand.  With  a  lunge  Luke  half-turned 
toward  the  door  and  threw  the  knife  out,  hard.  It 
spun  and  flashed  brielly  in  the  light,  a  flake  of  white- 
hot  flame,  and  dropped  out  into  the  dissolving  dark¬ 


ness  with  a  tinny  clatter  that  echoed  throughout  the 
breathless  room  like  a  dissonant  chime. 

“I’d  thought  to  use  that — on  you.”  Luke’s  voice 
rasped  strangely  “until  that  first  time  you  knocked 
me  down.  Then  I  didn’t  want  to  no  more.”  His  tone 
was  apologetic.  “I  can’t  cut  no  man — that  uses  his 
fists — thataways.  But  I  might  have  gone  and  done  it 
— anyhow,  not  meanin’  to,  if — if  I  hadn’t  got  rid  of 
the  knife.” 

Luke  crawled  to  his  feet  and  staggered  again  at 
Marty,  only  to  catch  a  hard  fist  under  his  left  eye  that 
sent  him  spinning  backward  to  drop  in  a  heap  on  the 
floor.  Three  times  he  came  back,  an  dthree  times 
Marty  battered  him  down  again,  until  finally  he  could 
only  raise  himself  on  one  elbow  without  having  the 
floor  whirl  uj)  and  thud  sickeningly  against  his  body. 
Marty  dragged  him  outside  by  his  armpits  and,  laying 
his  swollen  face  under  the  faucet,  turned  the  freezing 
water  on  fidl  force.  Luke  sat  up,  completely  sobered 
now,  and  stared  off  into  the  darkness.  But  where  the 
others  saw  only  darkness,  something  was  living  for 
Luke;  cloven  hoofs  digging  into  the  earth,  rippling 
of  hairy  shoidder  driving  forward  with  heroic  slant, 
and  he  rose  clumsily  to  his  feet  in  a  weak,  impossible 
attemjjt  to  renew  the  battle.  Marty’s  short,  consid¬ 
erate  upjiercut  caught  him  just  below  the  ribs,  and  he 
sank  down  upon  the  gravel  slowly,  gratefully.  As  he 
lay  there  in  the  dampne.ss  of  crushed  rock,  a  half-smile 
of  peaceful  satisfaction  was  on  his  swollen  lips. 

TtIE  following  morning  was  a  .serene  and  sun¬ 
ny  one.  Clean  slices  of  sunlight  played  into  the  store 
upon  the  destruction  of  the  night  before,  upon  a  heap 
of  soot  scattered  from  the  broken  stovepipe,  upon 
shtattered  peppermint  sticks  lying  in  a  welter  of 
broken  showcase,  upon  the  glittering  .segments  of 
glass  that  Dave  Whlson  was  clattering  into  a  neat 
stack.  His  brother,  Jim,  was  wielding  the  broom, 
sending  uj)  dust  that  made  a  shimmering  trap  for  the 
sunlight. 

“.  .  .  and  then  Marty  chojjped  him  in  the  ribs  so 
he  folded  up  there  on  the  gravel.  I  thought  he  was 
killed,  the  way  he  just  laid  there  all  peaceful  like; 
but  we  had  him  walkin’  again  in  a  little  while.  Then 
Marty  goes  over  to  beside  the  gas  pump  like  he’s 
lookin’  for  somethin’,  and  a  minute  later  he  comes 
back  and  hands  Luke  his  knife.  Luke  just  stands 
there,  grinnin’  with  his  hurt  mouth  like  a  horse  eatin’ 
briers,  and  he  musta  been  outa  his  head,  because  he 
kept  mumblin’  somethin’  about  ‘the  shaggy  shoulders 
with  the  strong  heart  underneath.  .  .  .’  ” 
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The  t  rain  was  already  ino\  iiig  slowly  out  ol 
the  tcnniiial  as  Judith  ran  down  the  platlonu. 
'T've  .  .  .  just  .  .  .  got  .  .  .  to  .  .  .  get  on  this,” 
she  gasped  to  the  porter,  who  nodded  in  assent. 

With  a  frantic  look  at  the  ears,  she  quickly  boarded 
aSC  where  a  tall,  good  looking  man  took  her  hand, 
helping  her  up  the  narrow  steps  of  the  train.  The 
j)orter  was  just  in  time  as  he  tossed  the  suitcases  iq) 
onto  the  car  at  her  feet. 

“Thank  you,”  she  screamed  out  to  the  Negro;  but 
already  the  huge  machine  carrying  her  had  gained 
momentum  and  the  call  rvas  muffled  by  the  powerfid 
heaves  of  the  engine. 

“Well,  thank  you,  anyway,”  and  she  turned  to  the 
young  man  who  had  helped  her  a  few  minutes  be¬ 
fore,  but  he  had  evidently  gone  to  his  seat. 

Slo^vly  she  jjicked  iqj  the  two  handsome  leather 
bags  that  comprised  her  luggage  and  walked  into  the 
car  to  her  right.  Grasping  at  the  sides  of  the  train 
to  keep  from  falling,  she  pushed  open  the  heavy  door 
to  the  car,  filled  with  smoke. 

“Livin’  therel  Listen,  Mac,  there  ain’t  notJiin’  like 
bein’  away  from  the  place.  I  lived  in  the  Bronx  for 
eighteen  years.  ^Vhy,  it’s  so  fulla  phonies  it  makes 
ya’  .  .  .” 

The  girl  walked  slowly  iqj  the  aisle,  and  looking 
about  her,  saw  that  almost  the  whole  car  was  filled 
with  the  familiar  khaki  of  wartime. 

The  conductor  brushed  by  her  and  she  stopped 
him.  “Anymore  cars  on  here  not  quite  so — well — ” 
The  man  smiled.  “Fraid  not,  lady.  Better  grab  a 
seat  while  the  grabbin’s  good,”  and  he  weaved  his 
way  down  the  aisle. 

There  was  an  empty  double  seat  by  one  of  the 
windows  on  which  two  officers  sat,  one  with  his  legs 
comfortably  sprawled  on  the  opposite  seat  nearest  the 
window.  She  was  thankful  not  to  have  to  sit  by  one 
of  the  regular  soldiers.  They  were  rough  and  uncouth 
at  times;  and  that  always  had  annoyed  her. 

The  two  men  cleared  the  place  of  its  magazines 
as  she  approached  the  seat.  But  could  she  possibly 
sit  by  the  w’indowv  tl  had  been  so  long  since  she  had 
seen  this  particular  countryside.  No,  they  wouldn’t 
mind  at  all,  and  the  officer  slowly  took  his  long  legs 


fiom  the  seat.  She  noticed  there  w^ere  crutches  on  the 
Hour  and  she  made  a  mental  note  to  inquire  later  at 
to  just  where  and  how^  it  had  happened.  War  was 
such  an  exciting  thing,  in  a  way,  she  thought. 

She  leaned  back,  comfortably  resting  her  head  on 
the  wTiite  block  of  seat  cover,  and  stared  out  of  the 
dust  spattered  wnndow  to  the  fields  blurring  by.  They 
can’t  go  by  fast  enough,  she  thought.  The  change 
in  her.  She  w'anted  to  see  the  change  in  her;  and 
how  different  it  woidd  all  be  now. 

“Well,  here’s  the  way  I  figure  it,  sir.  Basically  we 
are  all  alike.  But,  well,  some  of  us  have  had  more 
advantages,  f  guess,  and  .  .  .  Ferguson  shoidd  never 
have  tried  for  OCS.  There  are  certain  men  who 
should  stay  where  they  are.  He  could  have  done  well 
where  he  was  before.  I  mean,  at  least  he  would  have 
been  with  his  own  kind  of  people.”  The  man  paused 
and  smiled,  “Remember  Ramton?” 

The  two  men  laughed,  and  Judith  wished  they 
would  not  be  quite  so  loud.  One  grows  accostumed 
to  a  sort  of  quiet.  Quiet  dignity,  she  thought,  that’s 
wTiat  I  like,  and  her  mind  began  to  move  backwards 
in  thought. 

Chicago  had  been  fun.  Good  experience — she  could 
chalk  it  iqr  to  that  at  least.  Two  years  of  it  had 
been  hard  work  though.  She  smiled  at  having  ever 
contemplated  it  as  a  career. 

“Papers!”  shouted  a  man  in  an  Army  MP  uniform. 
“You,  get  those  duffle  bags  out  of  the  aisle.  And, 
McBratny,  keep  your  clothes  together,  willya? 

“Sir,”  said  a  soldier  across  the  aisle,  “What  time 
are  we  expected  in  New  York?” 

“You’ve  got  a  timetable — look  at  it,”  and  the  soldier 
left  the  car. 

There  was  blackness  now  as  the  train  pulled  slowly 
through  a  tunnel. 

“God,  reminds  me  of  night  duty,”  and  a  group  of 
soldiers  further  on  down  the  car  laughed  half-heart¬ 
edly. 

darkness  seemed  to  last  longer  than  it 
should.  Judith  wondered  why  it  all  should  make  her 
shudder  for  an  instant.  She  guessed  it  was  because 
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she  had  been  in  so  many  bright  lights  the  last  lew 
years.  .  .  .  “Miss  Winston,  please  lower  your  head  a 
little  to  the  right.”  .  .  .  “Miss  Winston,  let’s  try  those 
suede  shoes  with  the  velvet.”  .  .  .  “Oh,  Judith,  you’ve 
a  suit  appointment  at  Marshall  Fields  tomorrow', 
(iheck  with  John  on  it.”  .  .  . 

They  emerged  from  the  tunnel  and  she  scjuinted  at 
the  brightness  of  the  snow  over  the  fields. 

“You  married,  sir?”  the  young  officer  opposite  her 
asked  his  companion. 

“Yes.  My  second  wife  and  I  are  living  in  New  York. 
Wish  you’d  come  up  to  see  us  while  you’re  here.  It’s 
Park  Avenue — 204.” 

Judith  was  half-thinking  of  how  the  snow  does 
funny  things  to  a  familiar  scene,  ft  was  spring  when 
she  rode  past  here  the  last  time,  moving  in  the  other 
direction.  How  different  from  the  girl  who  sat  then 
in  clothes  which  were  lovely,  but  not  t|uite  so  beau¬ 
tiful  as  those  she  wore  now.  She  buried  her  hands  in 
the  thick  fur  of  the  mink  that  lay  beside  her.  In¬ 
terested  in  people?  Yes,  now',  she  thought,  she  had  a 
something  that  every  well  bred  girl  should  cultivate 
— a  genuine  interest  in  others.  Why,  she  had  even 
been  kinder  lately;  tjuite  a  contrast  to  the  typical  New 
Yorker,  like  the  smug  graduate  of  Barnard. 

How  long  had  she  been  modeling?  Peojile  had  told 
her  that  in  business  such  as  hers  one  became  engrossed 
in  her  own  little  life.  She  had  tried  to  keep  her  in¬ 
terests  broad  and — it  all  would  be  so  different.  A 
smile  came  to  her  lips. 

“Sandwiches,  hot  coffee — last  call  for  sandwiche.s, 
coffee.” 

The  brown  man  in  the  white  box-like  jacket  came 
down  the  aisle,  stojiping,  bending  down  to  select  the 
right  variety  of  food,  and  punching  the  metal  change 
maker  at  his  waist. 

Thoroughly  enjoying  the  ride,  Judith  did  not  no¬ 
tice  the  officer  opposite  her  buying  a  cu|)  of  coffee. 
Suddenly  the  train  gave  a  lurch  and  the  hot  liquid 
dew'  from  the  Negro’s  hands  onto  the  girl’s  lap.  Her 
dress  lay  soaking  and  clinging  to  her  body  in  large 
dark  brown  stains. 

“Well,  I  must  say,”  Judith  blurted,  “I  thought  you 
were  paid  to  avoid  accidents,  not  to  create  them.  1 
ho|)e  you  intend  to  pay  for  this!”  and  she  stared  down 
at  the  dre.ss  she  had  so  carefully  selected  now  unbear¬ 
ably  wet  and  ugly. 

The  man  walked  apologetically  behind  her  as  she 
made  her  way  to  the  lounge.  She  felt  no  need  to  say 
anything  to  him,  and,  pushing  open  the  door,  went  in 
without  a  word. 


In  her  seat  once  more,  a  coat  over  her  dress,  she 
found  it  impossible  to  lapse  into  her  dream  mood 
again.  Opening  her  purse  she  took  out  a  pack  of 
cigarettes  and  fumbled  about  for  her  matches. 

“Miss,”  and  the  officer  was  holding  a  light  for  her. 

He  was  attractive,  she  thought,  and  her  mind  turn¬ 
ed  to  the  ultimate  arrival  into  the  city. 

In  trying  to  remember  the  separation  from  the 
family,  she  found  it  difficult  to  focus  it  in  her  mind. 
There  had  been  no  quarrel,  no  unmendable  misun¬ 
derstanding.  She  had  simply  told  them  all  she  was 
tired  of  going  down  the  same  streets  every  morning 
and  back  again  at  night.  She  was  leaving,  that  was 
all. 

“Hey,  bo/o,  know  sompin’?  I  ain’t  heard  from  my 
wife  in  six  weeks — match  that  one!” 

T  he  boy  across  the  aisle  slapped  his  partner’s  knee. 
“().  K.,  I  can.  It’s  been  two  years  since  I  heard  from 
my  w'ife.” 

“But  you  ain’t  married,”  the  other  said. 

“I  know'  it.  Can’t  ya  see  I’m  pretendin’?  It’s  so 
much  more  fun  that  way,”  and  the  tw'o  men  threw 
back  their  heads  in  laughter. 

tJ  UDITH  OPENED  her  jjurse  to  get  her  compact 
when  she  suddenly  changed  her  mind  and  shut  it 
with  a  defiant  movement  of  her  hand.  After  all,  she 
remembered,  this  was  a  new  life  she  was  entering.  To 
play  her  part  well  was  the  main  idea  in  her  mintl,  and 
the  last  thing  .she  coidd  face  her  family  with  w'as  that 
painted  doll  look  people  spoke  of.  She’d  never  have 
to  worry  about  that. 

The  door  opened  to  38C  and  the  conductor  poked 
his  head  into  the  car  for  a  seat  check.  He  noticed  the 
way  in  which  the  lone  female  passenger  stood  out 
amid  the  drab  uniforms  of  the  soldiers.  .\t  a  distance 
she  wasn’t  bad;  but  he  remembered  her  when  she’d 
first  come  in. 

The  man  who  had  helped  her  board  the  train 
walked  through.  She  nodded,  and  to  her  surprise  he 
came  directly  to  the  .seat  beside  her. 

“1  was  just  making  sure  you  hadn’t  jumped  off 
again.” 

“Oh,  no,”  and  she  laughed.  Eunny  how  she  always 
felt  as  if  .someone  were  snapping  her  picture  when 
she  smiled.  “But  1  just  about  didn’t  make  it,  did  I?” 

d'he  two  of  them  had  been  talking  for  some  time 
when  she  found  herself  telling  him  about  the  marvel¬ 
ous  rest  she  had  been  having  in  Chicago  and  how 
she  always  did  love  lounging  about  that  way. 

He  asked  her  if  she  had  ever  worked,  say,  at  model- 
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ing.  That  was  a  iairh  lucrative  job  in  New  York  and 
lots  nt  girls  seemed  to  be  doing  it. 

"Oh,  but  mv  .Mother  woidd  simply  die  with  the 
whole  idea.  It  sort  ot  cheapens  one,  don't  yon  think?” 

The  man  explained  that  no,  he  didn’t  think  it  did; 
and  Inrthermore,  to  be  cpiitc  trank  with  her,  it  would 
be  good  lor  a  girl  ol,  say,  the  higher  class.  .  .  .” 

)uclith  looked  at  him  as  il  he  had  paid  her  the 
highest  ot  compliments. 

He  continued,  “to  get  out  and  work  lor  a  change.” 

"Well,  you  may  be  right,”  Judith  smiled  back  at 
him,  "but  it's  so  much  more  tun  this  way.” 

'I'he  man  looked  at  her  intently  as  she  spoke.  There 
was  something  wrong  with  her  smile,  he  thought,  and 
he  noticed  she  had  put 
on  her  gloves  now. 

They  were  rich  look¬ 
ing,  ot  a  deep  brown 
suecie. 

Dining  car  in 
the  rear.  First  call  tor 
dinner!” 

Judith’s  body  jumped 
as  the  colored  man 
walked  by  her.  She  had 
been  dreaming,  imag¬ 
ining  herself  alone — ut¬ 
terly  alone  in  a  place 
filled  with  buildings, 
tall  and  leaning  that 
seemed  to  reach  down 
closer  to  the  street  the 
further  on  she  walked. 

They  were  black  structures  that  shone  a  fiery  red  and 
brilliant  purple  as  the  sun  reflected  its  light  in  the 
multi-paned  form. 

There  were  no  people  and  no  sounds  except  for  a 
low,  distant  hum  that  grew  more  pronounced  as  she 
walked.  The  street  was  paved  in  bricks  of  a  muddy 
green  and  each  stone  seemed  to  fit  her  foot  as  if  this 
road  meant  for  her  alone — as  if  she  could  bring  no 
one  with  her.  No  matter  how  she  changed  her  pace, 
or  walked,  pointing  her  toes  in  a  different  direction, 
the  pavement  yielded  to  her  step. 

.She  had  thought  there  were  no  people,  but  upon 
closer  inspection  she  could  see  faces,  thousands  of 
them,  peering  at  her  from  the  small  windows  of  the 
massive  buildings.  They  were  not  laughing,  nor  were 
their  faces  angry;  they  merely  stared  down  at  her  and 
in  their  looks  she  felt  a  tremendous  weight. 

Suddenly  from  out  of  the  alley  close  by  sprang  men 


in  gaily  colored  uniforms.  They  held  musical  instru¬ 
ments  to  their  lips  to  play,  but  there  was  no  music. 
The  brilliance  faded  from  their  clothing  and  they 
sank  back  into  the  space  between  the  buildings  from 
which  they  had  come. 

The  end  of  the  road  appeared  and  she  walked 
faster.  But  before  her  lay  two  of  the  buildings,  bent 
so  far  dotvnward  they  rested  heavily  on  the  bricks. 

Stopping,  she  looked  around  her  and  upward. 
There  were  no  people  in  the  windows.  She  tried  to 
step  over  the  building  which  lay  in  her  path,  but  it 
seemed  to  draw  in  her  foot  and  hold  it  fast.  With  her 
other  leg  she  stepped  backward,  but  there  were  no 
l)ricks  for  her  feet  but  deep  grooves  in  the  road.  No 

room  for  her  to  go 
back,  and  the  road 
ahead  was  insurmount¬ 
able. 

Then  she  had 
screamed,  a  piercing 
cry  that  echoed  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  and  jumped 
from  window  to  win¬ 
dow  and  came  back  in 
the  form  of  clanging 
bells  that  chimed  hid¬ 
eously  as  they  bounced 
off  the  bricks  down  the 
street  toward  her.  The 
terrible  din  came  in 
upon  her  and  she  fell, 
clasping  her  hands  to 
her  ears,  amid  the  rub¬ 
ble  at  her  feet. 

‘‘A 

i\ND  LIKE  I  say,  we  gotta  show  them  other 
countries  what  we’re  really  like.  We  can’t  go  around 
changin’  our  minds  every  two  seconds.  There  ain’t 
gonna  be  nobody  who’ll  trust  us  after  a  while.  A 
country’s  gotta  be  true  to  herself  just  like  a  person. 
.  .  .  Hey,  Mac,  look\  !” 

“New  York.  New  York  City,  next  stop.  Pennsylvania 
Station,”  the  conductor  shouted  almost  too  loudly. 

Home.  Could  it  be  she  was  really  here?  Judith’s 
whole  body  was  alive  to  the  idea.  If  she  was  a  bit 
nervous  it  was  because  everything  would  be  so 
changed  now.  There  was  no  pretending  here — and 
she  took  the  suitcase  from  the  officer  who’d  lifted  it 
from  the  rack  overhead. 

“Well,  sir,”  the  officer  was  leaving  his  friend,  “I 
hope  our  talk  hasn’t  been  too  dull  but  there  were 
some  routine  things  I  wanted  to  check  on  with  you.” 


P.S.  TO  DOROTHY  PARKER  For  Her  Classic  Phrase, 

“Men  Seldom  Make  Passes  At  Girls  Who  Wear 
Classes.” 

By  Dennis  Marks 

Men  who  need  glasses 
Often  make  passes 
At  drab  little  lasses. 

Don’t  pity  the  box-office  girl  who  wears  glasses 
’Cause  she  gets  more  than  just  printed  passes. 

M  en  who  need  glasses 
Don’t  complete  many  passes. 

Girls  who  need  glasses 
Can’t  see  men’s  passes. 

How  can  a  nearsighted  couple  make  passes 
If  both  of  them  happen  to  mislay  their  glasses? 
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juditli  turned  to  the  man.  “Thank  you  ior  letting 
me  ride  with  you.  1  enjoyed  it  so  much,”  and  she 
turned  to  the  older  man  who  was  sitting,  brietcase 
on  his  lap,  nearest  the  aisle.  "What  with  all  this  war 
on  now  you  must  lead  very  exciting  lives.  I  coiddn’t 
help  hut  listen  to  your  conversation.” 

rhe  man  smiled  up  at  her  with  his  lips  hut  his 
eyes  remained  hard.  “Were  you  interested?”  he 
jxuised,  “Well,  I’d  wager  your  lite  was  much  more  in¬ 
teresting.  New  York  has  a  great  social  life  lor  young 
women.” 

“Quite  gay,”  Judith  reassured  him. 

'I'he  train  stopped  easily  as  she  looked  out  the  win¬ 
dow  to  the  platform  fdled  with  expectant  people. 

I'he  conductor  took  her  arm  as  she  stepped  onto 
the  ground. 

“Red  cap?” 

“No,  no  thank  you.  I’m  expecting  somebody.” 

She  noticed  the  man  who  had  helped  her  getting 
on  in  Chicago.  He  had  evidently  gotten  off  the  next 
car  and  was  looking  through  the  crowd  as  she  was. 
Walking  down  the  platform,  she  passed  almost  touch¬ 
ing  him  with  her  coat. 

“Well,  hello!” 

The  man  returned  the  greeting. 

“The  person  you  expected  to  meet  doesn’t  seem  to 
be  here  either,”  she  said. 

“No,  no  they  don’t.  Guess  the  taxi’s  the  best  bet. 
Come  along  if  you’re  going  uptowm.” 

“Wonderful!  Yoti  can  let  me  off  at  my  home.  It’s 
just  a  little  way — Park  Avenue.”  She  saw'  the  man’s 
eyebrow’s  raise  and  felt  a  warm  satisfaction  within. 

They  w'ere  dodging  the  traffic  of  West  34th  Street 
when  the  man  asked,  “Lived  here  all  your  life,  hidi? 
Don’t  you  ever  get  just  a  bit  sick  of  all  the  pretension? 
Ever  think  of  it  as  just  one  big  fake?” 

“No,  1  hadn’t.  And  you  shouldn’t  either.  After  all, 
anything  is  just  what  you  and  your  imagination  can 
make  it,  isn’t  it?”  She  had  surprised  herself  a  bit  by 
saying  it. 

“What’s  the  number  on  Park,  mister,”  the  cabby 
shouted  from  the  front  seat. 

“What’s  the  number,”  the  young  man  turned  to 
Judith. 

judith  gasjK'd.  “My,  it’s  been  .so  long  since  I’ve  been 
home  I  nearly  forgot.  It’,s — 204,”  and  they  both 
laughed. 

“204,”  he  shouted  to  the  driver,  and  the  car  turned 
in  at  a  large  greystone  building. 

“This  it?” 

The  girl  nodded. 


“Nice  place  ya  got,  lady”  the  driver  said  as  he 
hopped  out  of  the  cab. 

“It’s  comfortable,”  Judith  answered,  “and  thank 
you  so  much.” 

She  gave  a  (piick  wave  as  the  cab  darted  out  into 
the  street.  She  could  see  them  stop  for  a  red  light  a 
few  houses  down.  4'he  man  was  looking  out  the  rear 
window  at  her. 

A  suitca.se  in  either  haml,  she  w'alked  slowdy  up 
the  steps  of  the  building.  The  traffic  light  turned 
green,  and  the  cab  lost  itself  in  the  trailic  that  moved 
unevenly  dow'n  the  street. 

She  had  reached  the  top  of  the  steps  now  and, 
hardly  realizing  what  she  w'as  doing,  leaned  heavily 
against  the  door  of  the  apartment.  I'lie  street  was 
alive  with  the  steady  How  of  cars,  but  she  felt  as  if 
there  was  nothing  living  within  her.  .\s  if  she,  half¬ 
knowing  it,  had  been  slowly  dying  ami  coidd  push 
the  feeling  aw'ay  no  longer. 

“What  is  it?” 

She  caught  herself  as  the  door  opened  tpiickly  and 
a  middle-aged  woman,  a  fur  wrap  slung  loosely  about 
her  shoulders,  peeretl  out  at  her  as  if  she  were  .sort 
of  a  strange  animal. 

“Oh,  pardon  me,  I  run  at  the  wrong  hou.se.  I'his  is 
204,  isn’t  it?”  and  Judith  tried  to  regain  her  com¬ 
posure. 

The  woman  started  to  s]K*ak,  but  the  girl  was  al¬ 
ready  hurrying  down  the  steps. 

People  W’ere  jamming  onto  the  5th  .\venue  bus  as 
she  approached  the  corner;  and  she  jammed  her  way 
in  between  two  women  with  their  arms  full  of  gro¬ 
ceries.  They  chattered  gaily  to  each  other. 

“But  w’e  can  afford  to  sidurge  once  in  a  w  hile,  .\fter 
all — it  isn’t  as  if  we  tvere  living  in — in  the  lirncery" . 
'I'hey  giggled. 

tJ  IIDEEH  LOOKED  up  at  them  in  anger.  \  thin 
thread  of  thought  kej)t  her  from  hating  them.  She 
was  thinking  of  how  she  must  not  be  late  for  dinner. 
The  family  had  undoubtedly  gone  to  (band  Gentral 
instead  of  Pennsylvania.  It  must  have  been  disa|)- 
pointing  for  them  to  have  mi.ssetl  her,  too.  1  he  bus 
jerked  to  a  stop.  She  got  oil  and  (hanged  to  another. 
On  its  face  were  the  black  letters — East  Broadway. 
Its  occupants  were  unlike  those  on  the  other  bus.  She 
was  thankful  it  was  dark  outside,  but  even  thiough  the 
darkness  she  could  see  it. 

Her  arm  automatically  pulled  downward  on  the 
chord  and  she  gatheied  her  belongings  to  leave.  She 
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stepped  slowly  oft  the  bus,  and  the  tamiliar  smells  ot 
home  surrounded  her.  Clothes  hung  like  dead  bodies 
strung  row  alter  row  across  the  street  immobile  in 
the  blackness. 

She  thre\c  herself  toward  the  hard  iron  street  post, 
and  clung  there — the  coldness  of  the  metal  cutting 
into  her  cheek.  Slowly  there  came  from  the  girl  a  hol¬ 
low  sound,  like  the  crying  of  one  who  w'ants  to  laugh 
but  cannot.  Then  there  came  sobs,  deep  and  real, 
and  meant  for  no  one  to  see  or  hear. 

Her  purse  fell  from  her  arm  into  the  garbage-filled 
gutter  beside  her.  The  crosspiece  atop  the  pole,  Henry 
Street,  shook  against  the  weight  of  her  body. 


A  dog  walked  along  the  street;  and  smelling  his 
way  through  the  debris,  he  gave  the  leather  purse  a 
]jush  with  his  paw,  and  went  on. 

“Geez,  Ruby,  the  clothes — where’d  ya  get  em.”  The 
small  boy  ran  up  to  her.  He  held  a  half-peeled  ba¬ 
nana  to  his  mouth  and  with  his  other  grimy  hand, 
took  hold  of  her  coat. 

“Lemme  look  at  ya”,  and  the  boy  stared  at  the  girl 
who  stood,  her  face  expressionless,  before  him. 

“Ruby,  hey.  Ya  know?  Ya  ain’t  changed  a  bit”. 

They  walked  up  the  street,  the  boy  pulling  her  by 
her  coat,  until  they  were  lost  in  the  darkness. 


PAGING  JACKSON  POLLACK 

By  Jerry  Lanning 

.Mellow'  Michelangelo, 
l  echnicolored  tick-tack-toe: 

I  am  fond  of  all  ilk  of  the  fine  oily  art. 

But  at 

goo, 

grit, 

and  grasshoppers, 

sir,  we  must  part. 


DON’T  YOU  JUST  A  DORE  .  .  . 

By  Jerry  Lanning 

riie  reason  that  Philistines 

often  come  to  such  a  pass: 

I'hey’ve  been  smited  by  the  jawbone 
of  an  un-aesthetic  ass. 
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(Continued  from  Page  20) 
in  liis  face  instead  of  feeling  its  force  pushing  at  his 
rear.  Along  the  far  side  the  colors  of  the  silk  were 
indistinguishable.  A  big  black  cloud  had  covered  the 
sun  and  the  air  hung  limp  and  colorless  like  damp 
wash  on  a  line. 

Suddenly  a  smile  broke  across  Jake’s  face.  I’he 
black  mare,  a  length  and  a  half  in  front  of  the  j^ack 
hesitated  for  that  fatal  half-second  in  its  stride,  d'he 
jockey,  holding  him  loosely,  felt  the  rhythm  change 
and  grijjped  tightly  at  his  head  struggling  to  regain 
it.  Along  the  outside  came  a  big  dappled  grey.  Ma¬ 
neuvering  for  position,  her  jockey  was  shielding  her 
from  the  shock  of  the  blast  by  running  her  with  the 
other  horses  between  them  and  the  wind.  Gradually 
he  gave  her  her  head,  then  seeing  the  last  turn  loom 
before  them,  he  tightened  it  slightly.  I'he  jockey 
leaned  full  forward  and  broke  out  his  crop.  He  turned 
in  his  saddle  and  watched  the  black  colt  drop  behind. 
Heating  fiercely  with  his  whip,  his  eyes  on  the  finish 
line,  he  gave  the  mare  her  head.  Jake  laughed  audibly 
to  himself.  I'he  black  colt  was  lucky  to  show. 

He  watched  the  jockey  on  the  grey  mare  trot  her 
in  front  of  the  stands.  The  jockey  stood  in  the  saddle 
as  they  applauded,  then  turned  her,  patted  her  on  the 
neck  and  rode  back  into  the  training  circle.  The 
jockey  looked  up  at  the  clubhouse  with  searching  eyes. 
Jake  walked  to  the  rail.  “Marty  .  .  I'he  jockey 
looked  up.  Jake  winked.  Afarty  smiled  and  dismount¬ 
ed.  Jake  walked  back  to  his  table,  turned  tip  his  jigger, 
and  looked  into  the  parking  lot.  He  called  “Jack”  and 
held  up  one  finger.  The  waiter  looked  at  the  bar¬ 
tender  and  nodded  his  head. 

X  GST  positions  lor  the  sixth  race  at  Hialiah  .  .  .” 

Jack,  the  waiter,  was  closing  the  tvindows  in  the 
clubhouse.  The  people  who  stood  along  the  rail  looked 
np  into  the  black  sky  and  tried  to  inch  their  way  into 
the  shelter  of  the  grandstand.  A  few  were  walking 
towards  their  cars  in  the  parking  lot.  T  here  was  a 
loud  crash  as  one  of  the  windows,  which  opened  up 
and  out,  llew  out  of  the  waiter’s  hand  and  slammed 
against  the  building.  Another  waiter  went  for  a  broom 
to  .sweep  up  the  shattered  glass. 

“.  .  .  Andy  Gay,  carrying  a  pound  and  a  half,  Marty 
Roscoe  riding:  in  the  number  four  position.  Anaconda, 
carrying  four  pounds,  Norman  Stelojie  riding,  number 
five  .  .  .” 

Jake’s  head  had  been  ]Knmding  for  a  half  an  hour 
now.  He  took  a  long  drink  of  ice  water  and  scjuinted 
at  the  drive  of  the  jrarking  lot.  He  squeezed  the  sockets 


of  his  eyes  towards  the  bridge  of  his  nose  with  his 
thumb  and  forefinger.  He  looked  out  onto  the  track. 
It  had  begun  to  rain. 

He  looked  down  at  the  horses  as  they  paraded  in 
front  of  the  stands.  The  jockeys  looked  np  at  the  sky 
and  then  down  at  the  track.  Jake  knew  they  were 
watching  the  texture  of  the  turf  as  it  fell  from  the 
hooves  of  their  horses.  Jake  looked  at  Anaconda,  a 
solid  black  mare  with  a  clipped  mane  and  a  stubbed 
tail.  She  walked  calmly  in  line  and  arched  her  neck, 
turning  her  head  away  from  the  wind  which  blew 
the  rain  into  her  flesh  like  dull  needles.  He  listened 
to  the  wind  whistling  through  the  spaces  in  the  win¬ 
dow  molding.  The  clubhouse  vibrated  and  the  glasses, 
lined  up  neatly  along  the  shelf  in  back  of  the  bar, 
clinked  together  infinitesimally. 

He  turned  again  to  look  at  the  parking  lot.  There 
was  a  line  of  cars  now  leaving  the  drive  out  into  the 
street.  He  smoothed  his  thin  white  hair  with  the  palm 
of  his  hand  and  turned  to  see  the  horses  break  into  a 
trot  towards  the  starting  gate  at  the  far  side  of  the 
track.  He  strained  his  eyes  to  pick  out  Anaconda.  T  he 
rain  was  blearing  the  glass,  and  she  was  just  another 
horse  on  a  muddy  track. 

He  stood  up  and  pressed  his  hot  face  against  the 
cold  pane  as  the  horses  entered  the  starting  gate.  He 
closed  his  eyes  and  felt  his  blood  throb  in  his  temples. 
He  turned  his  head  sideways  and  let  the  glass  press 
against  his  cheek.  Slowly  he  opened  his  eyes,  looking 
away  from  the  track,  fighting  the  temptation  to  watch. 
Out  the  clubhouse  door  he  could  see  a  black  ’17  Buick 
turn  into  the  drive  and  shoot  towards  the  chddiouse. 
The  saliva  rushed  to  his  mouth.  He  felt  weak  and 
sick.  He  screamed  in  the  silence  that  hung  over  the 
interior.  “Frankie!” 

No  one  had  heard  him.  The  bell  had  rung  and  the 
shout  and  the  wail  had  risen  like  a  bomb  blast  from 
the  deadness.  He  turned  to  the  window  and  fought 
to  see  the  blurred  forms  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water-smeared  glass. 

“Around  the  far  turn  it’s  Miracle  Mile  by  a  half  a 
length,  Mike  My  Boy  by  a  half  a  length,  .\ndy  Gay 
third.  Miss  Moffit  fourth,  Anacomla  and  Georgia’s 
Prayer  fighting  for  fifth.  Lady  Luck  sixth,  a  .  .  n  .  .  d 
Winone.” 

“Jack!”  he  called,  “(^pen  a  window  .  .  .  OPEN  A 
\\TNT)0\V!”  The  waiter  rushed  to  the  front  and 
struggled  with  the  jtane.  Jake  could  see  the  hazy 
forms  about  to  begin  the  near  turn.  He  rushed  to  the 
window  and  pushed  against  the  blast  with  the  waiter, 
looking  out  below  it  into  the  gale. 

“Goming  around  the  near  turn  it’s  Mike  .My  Boy  by 
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hall  a  k'liiith.  Aiul\  Cia\  and  Miss  Moflit  ligluin!>  tor 
second.  Miracle  Mile  on  the  outside  and  Anaconda  on 
the  inside.  Laih  l.nck  anil  \\'inone  .  .  .” 

.Sndilenh  the  winilotc  lle\c  out  ol  their  hands  and 
slammed  against  the  M  all  ol  the  clnhhonse.  Hack  along 
the  bar  some  glasses  tell.  Jake  Green,  knocked  a  bit 
oil'  balance,  braced  himselt  against  the  table.  .\t  that 
instant  the  door  burst  open  and  Frankie  Stein  ran  in. 
Smiling  anti  pnthng.  he  yelled  across  the  room.  “It’s 
in.  Jake,  it's  in  and  atvay!” 

Jake  staggeretl  across  the  lloor  and  grabbed  the 
vonnger  man  bv  his  dripping  shirt.  “Frankie  .  .  . 
she’s  taking  it  into  the  Mind.” 

Fhe  older  man  gasped  a  bit  lor  breath,  and  Frankie 
Stein  felt  the  Meight  of  his  hotly  fall  momentarily  on 
him.  He  reached  out  his  big  hand  and  squeezed  Jake’s 
arm  M'ith  all  his  might.  “Listen,”  he  said,  “Listen!” 

"Into  the  stretch  it’s  .Antly  Gay  and  Anaconda,  Ana¬ 
conda  anti  Andy  Gay.  And  here  it  is  .  .  .  Anaconda  by 
a  nose  .  .  .  Andy  Gay  second,  Mike  My  Boy  third  .  .  .” 

Frankie  Stein  led  the  other  man  to  a  chair  anti  set 
him  in  it.  He  motioned  to  the  Maiter  for  a  drink.  He 
heard  the  loudspeaker  say,  “These  positions  are  not 
official.  Retain  your  stubs  until  the  jiulges  inspect  the 
photograph.  Fhese  positions  are  not  official,  retain 
your  stubs  .  .  .” 

I'he  Maiter  brought  over  the  M'hiskey  and  handed  it 
to  the  vonnger  man.  Jake  Green  reached  up  lor  the 
jigger  M'ith  his  right  hand.  Fie  took  it  and  drained 
the  contents.  Then  he  looked  up  at  Frankie.  “Never 
you  M'orry  about  the  oflicials,  boy,  we’ve  got  us  a  Man¬ 
ner.” 

Jack,  the  Maiter,  looked  out  the  M'indoM^  at  the 
board.  The  jjari-mutuel  lights  blinked  off  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  and  then  blinked  on. 

He  turned  to  the  tM'o  men  sitting  calmly  at  the 
table.  “It’s  number  four  alright.  $12.20,  $6.40,  and 
$.4.60  .  .  .  congratulations.” 

fTankie  Stein  looked  over  the  table.  “You  called  it, 
Jake;  you’re  the  best.” 

Jacob  .Morris  Green  looked  out  into  the  rain.  “Six 
to  one  ...  a  hundred  and  tM'enty  thousand,  Frankie.” 
.\nd  he  began  to  laugh  quietly  like  little  sobs. 

Jack,  the  M'aiter,  turned  to  the  bartender.  “Jesus 
Ghrist,  Burt,  did  you  hear  that?” 

Way  aM'ay  in  the  distance  somewhere  a  rhumba 
band  Mas  playing.  Here  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
everyone  M'as  sitting  on  a  merry-go-round.  Jake  Green 
looked  out  M'ith  his  big  broad  grin  and  Matched  the 
people  spinning  about  him.  “Ha,  Ha,”  he  laughed, 
‘AVaiter,  more  champagne!” 


In  the  tlarkness  of  his  hotel  room,  Frankie  Stein 
rt)lled  over  on  his  back  and  propped  his  arms  in  back 
ol  his  head  and  sighed.  The  little  Moman  beside  him 
moved  slightly  and  put  her  arms  about  his  naked 
chest.  She  put  her  tvarm  cheek  on  his  breast  and  snug¬ 
gled  her  body  along  the  length  of  him. 

“Frankie,”  she  said  M'ith  a  quiet  coolness,  ‘TYankie, 

I  really  love  yoti.” 

Frankie  Stein  slid  his  hand  doMii  the  .small  of  her 
back  and  gently  squeezed  the  girl’s  firm  pear-shaped 
jjosterior.  “Hell,  yes.  Baby,  M'ho  couldn’t  fall  in  love 
M’ith  sixty  grand.” 

CTCorge,  the  bell-boy,  opened  the  door  of  the  cab. 
Fhe  cab  driver  put  his  shoulder  underneath  one  arm 
anti  George  held  the  other.  Together  they  took  Jake 
to  his  room.  Jacob  Morris  Green  sat  on  the  edge  of 
his  bed  and  laughed.  “George,  my  boy,  did  you  ever 
throM'  a  sixty  thousand  dollar  party?” 

The  sM'itch-board  operator  at  the  Blue  Surf  plugged 
the  house  phone  connection  into  the  .socket  marked 
722. 

“Jake,  I  have  to  see  you.  I’m  on  my  M'ay  up.”  Frankie 
Stein  hung  up  the  phone  without  waiting  for  an 
answer. 

Jake  Green  held  the  phone  along  side  his  ear  and 
said,  “What?” 

He  tried  to  sit  up,  but  a  great  block  of  cement  was 
sitting  on  his  chest  anti  the  man  with  the  pneumatic 
hammer  was  using  it  on  his  head  instead  of  the  cement. 
Even  in  spite  of  the  pain  he  was  forced  to  smile.  He 
lay  there  for  a  M'hile  smiling  to  hinrself.  And  then  he 
struggled  out  of  bed  and  answered  the  door.  Someone 
had  been  knocking  for  a  long  time. 

Frankie  Stein  walked  into  the  room  and  straight  to 
the  window.  He  stood  there  with  his  back  to  the  older 
man,  looking  out  at  the  rain. 

“Jake,”  he  said,  “the  storm  yesterday  ...  it  hit  Del¬ 
ray  Beach  hard.  The  telegraph  lines  were  down.  Our 
money’s  still  at  the  telegraph  office.” 

tT  AGOB  Morris  Green  walked  out  of  the  elevator 
and  up  to  the  desk.  “Good  morning,  Mr.  Green,  con¬ 
gratulations,”  the  man  at  the  desk  said  as  he  handed 
Jake  the  morning  mail. 

“Thank  you,”  said  Jake  with  a  broad  grin.  He 
walked  on  into  the  coffee  shop  and  took  his  table  be¬ 
neath  the  pineapple  palm.  He  didn’t  notice  the  bell¬ 
boys  grouped  worshipftilly  around  the  one  named 
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(ieorge  as  he  spoke  and  gestured  wildly. 

The  waitress  by  the  name  ot  Margie  set  his  orange 
juice  down  in  front  of  him.  “I  was  with  you,”  she  said 
beaming,  “Of  course,  1  only  had  five  on  him,  hut 
thanks  anyway.” 

fake  looked  u])  at  her  and  nodded  with  a  grin.  He 
drank  his  orange  juice  in  deliberate  sips  and  then 
glanced  through  his  mail.  Fhe  toast  appeared,  was 
devoured,  and  the  coffee  was  downed  with  equal  punc¬ 
tuality.  He  signed  his  check  and  walked  out  into  the 
lobby. 

fake’s  hand  went  into  the  cigar  box  automatically. 


He  placed  the  five  dollars  on  the  counter.  “Afr.  Green,” 
said  the  man  behind  the  counter,  “I  thought  wind 
from  the  East  is  bad  for  a  stretch  horse.” 

“I'hinking  makes  a  horse  race,  Sam.”  He  picked  up 
a  Racing  Form  from  the  basket  on  the  counter  and 
walked  out  the  French  doors  and  down  to  the  pool. 
He  smiled  at  the  bathers  and  the  people  who  pointed 
at  him  from  the  tables  under  the  pastel  colored  um¬ 
brellas,  and  seated  himself  on  the  deck  chair  in  front 
of  his  cabana.  He  opened  the  paper,  folded  it  in  thirds, 
and,  taking  a  pencil  from  his  inside  pocket,  began  to 
make  notations  in  the  margin. 


LOOK!  QUICK!  TIME!  LIFE! 

by  JERRY  E.VNNING 


Fyelitls  skinned  back  and  clasped  by  safety-pins  of 
convention. 

You  must  look 

^’ou  must  look  at  things 

\’ou  must  forever  look  at  things,  like 

(1)  shoes  sucking  through  a  chill  mud 

(2)  horns  that  bray  in  snarled  and  lost  discord 

(3)  adobe-balsa  huts  of  ha]jpy  moments 

(4)  granite  skyscrapers  of  circumstance,  ice- 
Itufled  and  smooth,  to  claw  raw  fingernails 
u])on. 

They  turn  away  and  then  his  eyelids  fall. 

He  laughs  inside  when  they  return  and  tall. 

.\obody  home!  he  shouts  at  space. 

But  moves  no  muscles  of  his  face. 

(1)  I'o  laugh  without  looking  is  madness. 

(2)  To  look  without  laughing  is  religion. 

(.H)  Fo  neither  look  nor  laugh  is  non-existence. 
(1)  I'o  look  and  laugh  is  then  the  best  of  all. 
(Hut  so  utterly  fatiguing,  my  dear.  Don’t  you 
know,  to  the  muscles  of  the  face.) 
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WHOOPS!!  LOST  LOVE 

n\  BOH  JORDAN  By  GEORGE  GRUNE 


One  piece,  two  piece.  Hour  sack,  or  Bikini, 
Tiolu  fit,  loose  fit,  laroe,  or  teenv  weenv. 

It  makes  no  difference  what  they  swim,  in. 
Lose  their  suits  and  .  .  .  women  is  women. 


The  rocks  hurt  my  feet  but  I  walked  on. 

“Your  love  is  lost”  I  heard  the  subtle  wind  say,  and 
I  grasped  a  rock  and  tossed  it  far  away. 

I  and  not  my  love  had  won. 


COMMENTS  PARENTHETIC 

By  JOAN  OLIVER 

d'here  is  absolutely  no  disagreement  on  the  fact 
Lhat  an  A  is  copescetic; 

The  paucity  may  be  attributed  to  the  lack 
Of  remembering  to  be  synthetic. 

One  must  be  ready  to  prove  that  the  Roman  Sack 
Grew  out  of  energy  kinetic, 

That  Aristotle  differs  from  an  anthropological  artifact 
In  that  one  is  peripatetic, 

And  unless  one  relates  the  North  Atlantic  Pact 
To  a  movement  in  being  phonetic 
Oiie  can  never  make  any  pretence  to  the  knack 
Of  getting  A’s  by  being  synthetic. 
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L.  G.  Balfour  Co. 

X.  C.  Branch  Office 
10021/2  Main  St. 


Your  Official 
Fraternity  Jeweler 


FRANK  SHOAF 
Dist.  Mgr. 


SEARS 

LAUNDERETTE 

Serving  You 
Is  Our  Pleasure 


Hours: 

•  Monday  7:30  ,\.M.  to  8:00  P.M. 

•  l  ues.  &:  Fii.  7:30  .A.Nt.  to  6:00  P.M. 

•  Saturday  7:30  .A.M.  to  3:00  P.M. 

805  Ninth  St.  — Tel.  X-7321 


-but  Ci9ars  are 
a  .Mant  Smoke! 


You  need  not  inhale 
to  enjoy  a  cigar! 

CIGAR  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA.  INC. 
'Diamonds  Are  a  GirC s  Best  Friend"  from  “Gentlemen  Prefer  Blondes" 
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Duke  - Rhod  es 
Studio 


On  any  occasion,  your  portrait  ex¬ 
presses  more  personal  thought  than 
any  other  gift  you  can  give.  You  owe 
\ourselt  and  your  friends  a  modern 
jihotograph.  Come  in  today  to  talk 
over  your  photographic  problems. 

10041/2  W.  Main  — Ph.  N-9172 


When  the  qan^  drops  in 


NESCAFE  rnakes  coffee  right. ..this  rnfnufe/ 


Get  set  to  play  host ...  at 
a  moment’s  notice,  any  time 
of  day  or  night!  In  the  sec¬ 
onds  it  takes  to  start  a  bull 
session,  swe//  coffee  can  be 
ready  for  the  gang. 

Nescafe*  makes  roaster- 
fresh  coffee  .  .  .  right  in  the 
cup.  Simply  put  in  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful,  add  piping  hot  water— 


and  stir.  Every  cup’s  good  . . . 
and  fresh!  No  pot.  No 
grounds.  No  brewing. 

Easy  on  the  allowance,  too. 
Even  the  4-oz.  size  makes 
as  many  cups  as  a  pound 
of  ordinary  coffee,  yet  costs 
at  least  20c  less.  Make  a  note 
to  get  a  jar  today  .  .  .for pure 
coffee  enjoyment! 


More  people  drink 

NESCAFE 

than  all  other  Instant  Coffees! 


^NEScsfe  (pronounced  NES-CAFAY)  Is  the  exclusive  registered  trade-msrkol  The  Nestle  Company,  Inc.  to  designate  its  soluble  coffee  product  wbfeh 
fs  composed  of  equal  parts  of  pure  soluble  coffee  and  added  carbohydrates  (dextrins,  maltose  and  dextrose)  added  solely  to  protect  the  flavot 


PATRONIZE 
OUR  ADVERTISERS 


When  you  want  complete,  experienced, 

easy-to-get-to  bank  service  .  .  .  head  for  |  I  1  1^  if 

your  nearest  Fidelity  * —  ' 


•  Member  Federal  Reserve  System 
Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


W.  DURHAM 

NINTH  a  PERRY 


DOWNTOWN 

MAIN  a  CORCORAN 


N.  DURHAM 

ROXBORO  RD.  a  MAYNARD 


E.  DURHAM 

DRIVER  a  ANGIER 
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Charge  it  .  .  .or 
Budget  buy  .  .  . 
but  do  come  in  - 
we  love  you! 


For  really 
lovely  and  very 
mart  year-round  fashions— 
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THIS  MONTH’S 
COVER 

Mr.  Earl  Mueller,  assistant  profes¬ 
sor  of  the  .\rt  Department  and  the 
(over  artist  loi'  this  issue,  said,  when 
asked  why  he  had  designed  the  cover 
as  he  had,  "I  don’t  know.  I’m  nuts, 
1  guess.”  I'his  statement  wasn’t  too 
convincing  coming  from  the  medium 
sized  man  wearing  a  blue  “T”  shirt 
and  a  good,  tpiiet  smile,  so  1  probed 
him  a  little  more.  The  prospect  of 
the  cover,  he  said,  interested  him 
because  it  presented  a  problem.  He 
had  been  asked  to  limit  it  to  black 
and  white,  and,  he  said,  when  you 
limit  the  means,  you  increase  the  in- 


IMR.  EARL  MUELLER 


terest.  As  to  his  choice  of  subject, 
he  explained  that  he  used  those  he 
is  familiar  with  —  those  that  are 
around  him. 

About  modern  art  in  general,  he 
said,  simply,  “It’s  good.  1  like  it.” 
He  then  went  on  to  say  that  he  nev¬ 
er  attempted  to  be  conscious  of  the 
term  “modern  art.”  The  term  refers 
to  those  things  that  are  going  on 
around  us  now — -things  we  know 
and  should  understand.  Modern  art, 
as  I  gathered  from  Mr.  Mueller,  con¬ 
sists  of  designs  and  colors  that  were 
discovered  a  long  time  ago,  and  are 
used  by  the  artist  to  interpet  life 
today. 
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Tying  this  in  with  magazine  cov¬ 
ers,  Mr.  Mueller  went  on  to  say  that 
many  of  the  best  artists  today  are 
designing — not  merely  painting  pic¬ 
tures — because  they  get  a  kick  out 
of  it.  As  an  example  he  mentioned 
that  some  artists  spend  a  good  deal 
of  their  time  working  with  letters — 
not  the  conventional  letters  that  you 
see  on  this  page,  but  letters  that  will 
fit  into  a  design.  They  design  for 
their  own  enjoyment,  and,  he  added, 
they  get  more  money  for  it  than  they 
do  for  the  conventional  stuff.  He 
said  he  was  glad  to  see  that  the  Ar¬ 
chive  was  putting  out  an  effort  to 
u.se  different  types  of  covers.  Most  of 
the  better  magazines,  said  Mr.  Muel¬ 
ler,  are  getting  away  from  the  con¬ 
ventional  cover,  which  is  a  result  of 
the  great  improvement  made  in  de¬ 
sign  in  the  past  few  years.  His  final 
comment  on  his  own  cover  was:  “It’s 
just  a  design,  and  it’s  probably  the 
most  inexpensive  cover  you’ve  had 
in  a  long  time.” 

The  Archive  is  putting  forth  an 
effort,  not  only  for  different  types 
of  covers,  but  different  types  of  ma¬ 
terials  of  all  kinds.  The  staff  feels 
that  there  are  many  people  on  the 
Duke  campus,  both  student  ami  fac¬ 
ulty,  who  will  add  a  great  deal  to 
the  advancement  of  the  printed  rep- 
presentative  of  the  (ampus — people 
who  want  to  see  an  improvement  in 
Duke’s  publications  and  are  willing 
to  offer  their  assistance.  The  Archive 
feels  extremely  fortunate  that  it  has 
the  opportunity  of  pre.senting  the 
work  of  such  people  as  Mi.  Mueller 
to  the  publit. —  R.  R. 
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Editorial 


Editor's  Note: 

This  is  the  first  of  four  guest  editorials  which  will  appear  in  the  Archive.  M  r 
welcome  such  criticism.  The  x'ieu's  set  forth  here  do  not  necessarily  coincide  with 
our  own.  However,  great  things  are  built  out  of  criticism,  and  we  feel  that  opin¬ 
ions,  openly  and  specifically  staled,  are  healthy  for  any  organization.  J'his  editorial 
was  written  by  Clay  Felker,  columnist  for  the  Chronicle. 


SURE  THE  Archive  is  clcgenei- 
ate.  Has  been  for  years,  and 
probably  will  continue  to  de¬ 
cay  unless.  .  .  . 

But,  I’m  getting  ahead  of  the 
story. 

Before  1  launch  into  a  detailed 
slash  at  why  the  Archive  got  that 
way,  I’d  like  to  exempt  the  issue  in 
which  this  appears.  |ust  jjoliteness, 
and  at  this  point  the  politeness  hits 
the  baloney  slicer. 

Now  back  to  the  hack.  Which  is 
precisely  the  trouble.  No  hacks,  and 
I  refer  to  the  literary  variety.  Edi¬ 
tors  come,  and  editors  go  nuts  trying 
to  find  suitable  material  with  which 
to  fill  lip  the  pages  of  the  South’s 
Oldest  College  Literary  Magazine. 
The  writing  is  juvenile  and  the  art 
work  is  usually  on  the  level  of  side¬ 
walk  scrawls.  (Mr.  Clarence  Brown 
and  Mr.  Verger  Clifton,  I  obviously 
don’t  mean  you)  . 

And  the  poetry  .  .  .  reminds  me 
of  the  time  a  barely  budding  y\R- 
cHivE  poetess  stood  up  after  a  seri¬ 
ous  discussion  of  “writing”  with  a 
couple  of  ecjually  hammy  and  un- 
talented  flubs  and  started  to  make 
her  way  to  the  powder  room. 

Realizing  a  crisis  was  at  hand,  one 
of  the  desperate  literati  group  in¬ 
toned:  “Rhoda,  plea.se  don’t  write 
on  the  walls.”  Even  he  understood 
that  the  ciuality  of  washroom  verse 
could  only  stand  so  much  and  that 
she  couldn’t  cjuite  make  the  grade 
even  in  that  department. 

This  lack  of  talent  compounded 
by  a  collection  of  singularly  bum 
editors  has  combined  to  make  the 
Archive  an  indistinct  zero,  and  the 
emphasis  is  on  the  last  syllable  of 
the  atijective. 

Erne,  occasionally  a  good  Archive 
editor  stumbles  into  the  job  and  an 
improved  version  makes  a  too  brief 
appearance  at  Duke.  Probably  in  the 
last  dozen  years  of  the  Archive  on¬ 


ly  Bob  Loomis,  (1948-49),  could 
qualify  as  a  competent  editor.  So 
great  were  his  talents  that  within 
less  than  two  years  after  he  left  Duke 
he  was  named  as  one  of  the  main 
editors  of  Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
New  York  publishing  company.  But 
even  Loomis  couldn’t  do  too  much. 

Lhe  present  incumljent,  George 
Cirune  looks  like  a  prospect,  but 
then  Cieorge  has  one  tremendous 


edge  over  the  average  Archive  edi¬ 
tor — he  doesn’t  write.  \Vhich  is  to 
say,  that  Crune  is  not  a  serious 
Avriter  ami  won’t  let  “art  for  art’s 
.sake”  get  in  his  way. 

Still,  try  as  they  might,  even  the 
most  talented  editors  can  only  make 
a  gaily  wrapped  package  containing 
absolutely  nothing  on  the  inside 
Avhen  the  only  ingredients  they  have 
to  fill  it  with  is  nothing. 

Every  year  approximately  5,000 
students  sjiend  their  time  doing 
something  or  another  in  Duke  Uni¬ 
versity.  They  sleep,  they  eat,  they 
date,  they  drink,  they  even  study — 
but  they  don’t  write — except  home 
for  money. 

You  say  you  Avant  proof  —  only 
one — Bill  Styron  by  name,  has  eAer 
shoAvn  any  jiromisc  as  a  serious  Avrii- 


er  Avithin  the  past  20  years  of  stu¬ 
dents.  And  he  hasn’t  finished  the 
novel  he  started  here  yet,  although 
he  has  been  Avorking  on  it  full  time 
for  several  years. 

Duke  has  pKnluced  All-American 
lootball,  basketliall,  lacrosse,  a  n  d 
soccer  players.  It  has  put  out  aAvard 
Avinning  publications  for  years  such 
as  the  Chronicle  and  the  Chanti- 
(leer,  but  in  the  creative  field  it’s 
shamefully  meager. 

Most  of  this  stems  from  the  lact 
that  the  curriculum  at  Duke  heivs  to 
the  o  1  d  traditional,  conservative 
line  of  the  “Liberal  Arts” — about 
the  only  thing  lacking  is  an  insist¬ 
ence  on  learning  Cheek  and  Latin. 
This  is  not  to  .say  the  f)uke  Univer¬ 
sity  ideas  on  education  are  Avrong — 
because  Ave  agree  Avith  them  gen¬ 
erally. 

But  in  the  English  department 
scheme  of  things,  17th  Century  Lit¬ 
erature  takes  precedence  over  crea¬ 
tive  Avriting  courses.  And  realizing 
that  you  have  to  knoAV  something  to 
Avrite,  this  first  things  first  approach 
DOE.S  seem  to  have  a  logical  basis. 

Also,  in  the  past  couple  of  years, 
Avhat  feAv  creative  Avriting  classes 
there  are  have  been  sliced  from  tivo 
years  to  one,  and  next  year,  Avith 
Duke  anticipating  a  25%  decrease 
in  enrollment,  the  present  creatiAe 
Avriting  course  of  lO.S-IOl  Avill  be 
shrunk  Irom  two  sections  to  one,  as 
graduate  instructors  are  being  lop¬ 
ped  off  the  jiayroll  and  the  estab¬ 
lished  jirofessors  are  being  called  on 
to  shoulder  heavier  loads  of  the 
more  basic  courses  such  as  Ereshman 
English. 

The.se  are  the  facts  then,  Avhy  the 
creatiA’e  Avriting  output  at  Duke  has 
been  miniscule  and  jnobably  in  the 
immediate  future  Avill  shrivel  to  a 
bare  trickle. 
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Hut  Duke's  attitiulc  toward  Aviil- 
ing  courses  and  its  problem  of  de¬ 
creased  enrolhucut.  etc.,  pretty  much 
reflects  tlic  attitude  of  most  eollesies 
tliroughout  tlic  U.  S. 

Nevertheless,  other  colleges  pub¬ 
lish  outstandiug  s  t  u  d  e  n  t  literary 
magazines. 

Witness  the  example  of  (k>rroddi, 
of  the  North  Ciaroliua  Women’s  Col¬ 
lege,  and  Carlclon  College’s  magni- 
fteeul  Furiosn,  or  the  Vale  Literary 
Magazine. 

No  special  emphasis  is  put  on 
writing  in  these  colleges,  but  the 
students  write  and  write  well. 

Here’s  the  answer. 

Bring  back  the  good  old  fashion¬ 
ed  literary  society. 

What  do  yon  mean,  didl!  They’re 
great! 

Certainly  Duke  is  over  burdened 
with  too  many  organizations,  but 
most  of  these  arc  useless  anyway,  so 
why  not  have  one  that  will  do  some¬ 
thing. 

My  idea — take  that  back,  it’s  not 
mine — but  my  suggestion  is  that  the 
Archive  editors  sponsor  a  Duke  Lit¬ 
erary  Society,  w'hich  will  cultivate 
and  encourage  creative  writing  at 
Duke.  Professional  writers  should 
speak  at  the  meetings,  and  perhaps 
once  a  month,  a  panel  could  meet 
and  discuss  several  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  stories  or  poems  written  by  Duke 
students. 

It  will  be  necessary  that  the  Lit¬ 
erary  Society  and  the  Archive  work 
hand  in  hand— in  fact,  it  would  be 
best  for  the  two  to  be  joined  offi¬ 
cially,  with  the  Literary  Society  put¬ 
ting  out  the  Archive,  using  it  as  a 
showcase  for  its  members’  contribu¬ 
tions. 

Not  only  would  this  insure  more 
and  better  writing,  but  it  would 
keep  the  Archive  from  jumping  the 
track  as  it  has  almost  every  year 
by  trying  to  imitate  the  Nexv  Yorker, 
Cosmopolitan,  Life,  or  any  of  the 
other  commercial  magazines.  Its  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  be  a  literary  magazine 
and  it  shouldn’t  try  to  be  anything 
else. — Clay  Felker 
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FITZGERALD 


AND 

THE  TWENTIES 

by  PAUL  KEYE 


Draiving  by  Bill  WetmoYe 


The  year  was  1920.  ^'ou  reineinber.  I'hat  was 
the  year  of  the  Big  Red  Scare,  the  VVYilI  Street 
B()inl)ing,  the  retiirii  of  the  Ku  Khix  Klaii, 
Wilson  and  the  I’eace  Ereaty,  Cabot  Lodge  and  tlie 
Senate.  'Ehat  was  tlic  year  when  Warren  Harding 
made  mediocrity  a  byword,  inertia  a  slogan.  That  was 
the  year  of  glory  for  Theda  Bara  and  Pearl  VVdiite. 

Slowly,  almost  imperceptably,  the  tempo  picked  up, 
and  the  pace  was  tpiickened.  The  Great  War,  Lasting 
Peace,  and  all  the  other  capital  tojiics  were  discarded. 
The  Era  of  Cheat  CJanses  was  ended.  America  hur¬ 
ried  off  to  have  fnn,  to  forget,  and  to  burn  the  candle 
in  the  middle  if  it  were  necessary  to  brighten  the 
flame. 

Out  of  this  frenzied,  hurried  start  (ame  a  young 
Princeton  graduate  who  was  destined  to  become  the 
best  known  schizophrenic  of  his  time.  He  was  destined 
to  amuse  and  frighten,  encourage  and  (ensure,  laud 
and  damn  those  of  his  time.  I’hrough  his  writing  he 
was  to  become  the  bitterest  critic  of  the  twenties 
while  still  becoming  its  apologist,  its  vanguard  and  its 
model. 

Francis  Scott  Key  Fitzgerald,  Class  ’19,  was  twenty- 
three  years  old,  unmarried  for  a  week,  and  already  he 


had  written  what  was  to  be  a  classic  of  the  Twenties. 

Fortunate,  you  say?  Maybe,  but  not  exceptional. 
Fortunes  were  being  made  every  day,  and  Fitzgerald 
was  only  one  of  the  many.  It  was  not  only  a  sign  of 
the  times;  it  was  the  curse. 

What  made  This  Side  of  Paradise  both  Bible  and 
Handbo(jk  for  the  Twenties?  ^\^as  it  its  message;  its 
style?  Probably  not,  for  many  books  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  containing  greater  messages  and  finer  prose  style. 

Fitzgerald’s  first  novel  attained  its  publicity,  or 
rather  its  notoriety,  for  two  prominent  reasons.  First, 
it  had  the  bitter  irony  and  depth  of  Farexoell  To 
Arms,  but  was  conversational,  not  oratorical.  It  seem¬ 
ed  somehow  to  be  a  summation  of  what  had  been  on 
the  lips  of  many  young  men  of  his  time.  Second,  it 
was  suspected  of  being  autobiographical  which  gave 
many  a  vicarious  thrill,  like  finding  another’s  diary 
opened  to  a  juicy  page.  More  of  this  later. 

And  so  the  Roaring  Lwenties  began  at  fever  pitch 
as  if  to  disallow  and  ignore  the  words  of  Amory  in 
This  Side  of  Paradise.  .  .  . 

“Here  was  a  new  generation,  shouting  the  old  cries, 
learning  the  old  creed,  through  a  revery  of  long  days 
and  nights;  destined  finally  to  go  out  into  that  dirty 
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i;rav  timnoil  to  tolknv  love  ami  pritlc:  a  new  genera- 
tioit  dcclitaictl  more  than  the  last  to  the  lear  o!  pov- 
ert\  and  worship  ol  siueess:  grorvn  np  to  hntl  all  the 
(iods  death  all  the  wars  longht,  all  laiths  in  man 
shaken.  .  . 

Xo  one  wonkl  ha\e  paid  too  ninth  attention  to  this 
if  it  fonltl  have  been  attribntetl  to  the  setiile  rantings 
of  a  dried  tijr  oltl  fatalist.  Hnt  nothing  conk!  have 
been  larther  from  the  truth. 

A\'hat  hatl  prtimpted  Kit/gerald,  one  of  tlic 
bright  \onng  mintls  of  the  times,  to  say,  all 
too  explieitlv,  in  his  first  book,  “Life  is  a  damn 
muddle  ...  a  football  game  with  everyone 
off  side  anti  the  referee  gotten  rid  of  .  .  . 
evervone  elaiming  the  referee  wonkl  have  been 
on  his  side.  .  .  .” 

Fitzgerakl  was  a  true  Jekyll-Hytle  character, 
and  right  from  the  beginning,  the  jekyll  must 
be  kept  separated  from  the  Hyde  in  order  that 
neither  will  be  distorted.  One  Fitzgerald  was 
the  voting  writer  from  Princeton  who  had  a  beautiful 
wife,  drank  too  much,  spent  too  much  money,  and 
generally  lived  in  a  trite,  hypersensitive  world  whose 
only  standards  were  a  right  amount  of  glibiiess,  cyni¬ 
cism  and  superficial  intellect,  and  a  taste  for  notoriety. 
This  was  the  Fitzgerakl  that  is  described  by  Arthur 
Mizener  in  an  article  in  the  Partisan  Renieiv  entitled 
“Scott  Fitzgerald:  From  the  Life  of  an  American 
Writer,”  as  the  man  who  arrived  at  the  Princeton  re¬ 
union  dressed  in  ancient  Grecian  apparel,  complete 
with  laurel  wreath  and  lyre;  the  man  who  lived  in 
Europe  for  more  than  two  years  in  a  near-stupor  from 
alcohol  and  late  hours;  the  man  whose  wife  ran  the 
gauntlet  of  drunken  exhuberance  from  dancing  on 
table  tops  to  turning  in  fire  alarms.  This  was  the 
couple  who  lived  in  a  quasi-existentialistic,  here-today- 
gone-tomorrow  world,  where  every  action  seemed  so 
right  just  because  they  were  doing  it. 

Then  there  was  the  other  Fitzgerald  who  said  bit¬ 
terly  in  The  Crack-Up,  “Sometimes  there  is  a  ghostly 
rumble  among  the  drums,  an  asthmatic  whisper  of 
the  trombones  that  swings  me  back  to  the  Twenties, 
and  every  day  in  every  way  w'e  grew  better  and  better, 
and  there  was  the  first  abortive  shortening  of  skirts, 
and  all  girls  looked  alike  in  sweater  dresses,  and  peo¬ 
ple  you  didn’t  want  to  know  .said,  ‘Yes,  we  have  no 
Ijananas,’  and  it  only  seemed  a  question  of  a  few  years 
until  the  older  people  would  step  aside  and  let  the 
world  be  run  by  tho.se  who  saw  things  as  they  were — 
and  it  all  seems  so  ro.sy  and  romantic  to  us  who  were 
young  then,  because  we  will  never  feel  quite  .so  in¬ 


tensely  about  our  surroundings  again.” 

Maybe  it  was  the  innate  combination  of  immaturity 
and  artistic  temperament  that  made  him  hate  liardcr, 
love  harder,  and  think  harder  about  what  many 
considered  trivialities.  But  certainly  it  was  no  thought- 
le.ss,  impervious  fool  who  told  of  his  Alexandrian  ex- 
hileration  and  despondency  as  he  does  in  The  Crack- 
Up.  For  example:  “1  remember  riding  in  a  taxi  one 
afternoon  under  a  mauve  and  rosy  sky;  1  be¬ 
gan  to  bawl  because  1  had  everything  I  wanted, 
and  1  knew  I  would  never  be  so  happy  again.” 

And  so  it  was  that  the  young  man  with  a 
message  also  became  the  scoffer,  the  first  to  say 
that  it  didn't  matter  anyway.  For  the  awesome 
paradox  soon  became  apparent  that,  whereas 
the  one  Fitzgerald  could  sit  off'  from  the  mob 
and  view  their  performance  with  interested 
objectivity,  the  other  Fitzgerakl  w'as  right  in 
the  middle  of  the  confusion,  tloing  his  best  to 
perpetuate  it. 

It  was  1921.  That  was  the  year  that  cigarette  sales 
doubled  and  the  cocktail  party  became  a  social  grace 
for  both  men  and  women.  The  U.  S.  had  discovered 
Mail  Jong  and  it  had  also  discovered  Sex.  People  who 
didn’t  know  who  Christopher  Columbus  was  could 
relate  the  life  history  of  Sigmund  Freud. 

It  was  the  same  year  that  Fitzgerald  published  a 
collection  of  short  stories,  aptly  named  Flappers  and 
Philosophers.  A  strange  collection  it  was  indeed — 
filled  with  poly-dimensional  creatures  of  the  times 
.  .  .  empty-headed  little  blondes  who  ran  away  on 
two  day  cocktail  parties  and  three  day  ocean  cruises, 
and  outwardly  didn’t  have  anything  on  their  minds 
besides  gas.  Yet  in  a  twinkle  they  might  comment  on 
Schopenhauer,  or  Nietzsche,  speak  of  Stravinsky’s  in¬ 
fluence  on  modern  music,  or  something  equally  far 
removed  from  their  shallow,  hurried  little  world.  Odd 
creatures  indeed,  but  real  at  least  to  Fitzgerald,  for 
it  became  increasingly  evident  that  miscasting  a  char¬ 
acter  was  not  half  the  sin  to  him  of  forgetting  to  pro¬ 
ject  a  viewpoint.  Thus,  his  characters  often  were  pup¬ 
pets,  waiting  their  turn  on  the  stage  to  say  something 
that  Fitzgerald  wanted  them  to  say.  He  was  more 
an  oracle  than  a  story  teller.  Sometimes  the  plot  and 
message  coincided  which  was  probably  a  pleasant 
surprise  to  him,  for  his  plots  were  usually  thinly  veil¬ 
ed  excuses  for  a  commentary  on  the  times,  whether 
mild  or  diatribic. 

It  was  1922.  The  stock  market  revived  perceptably 
after  a  sharp  drop.  U.  S.  readers  got  their  first  pre¬ 
scribed  diet  of  real  journalistic  eroticism  in  the  Hall- 
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Mills  Case,  and  the  Era  of  Poort  Taste  had  begun  for 
most  of  the  better  known  dailies.  The  fad  was  to 
scoff  at  convention  and  soon  this  itself  became  a 
convention.  Somewhere  in  New  York  City  Texas 
Guinan  was  greeting  her  customers  with,  “Hello 
Sucker!”,  while  they  lapped  it  up,  and  in  a  new  maga¬ 
zine  called  the  American  Mercury,  H.  L.  Mencken 
Avas  saying  the  same  thing  in  a  more  erudite,  but  not 
less  convincing  tone.  Church  membership  was  on  the 
gain,  and  a  character  named  Maury  had  just  said,  in 
The  Beautiful  and  the  Damned,  “Once  upon  a  time 
all  the  men  of  mind  and  genuis  in  the  world  became 
of  one  belief — that  is  to  say,  of  no  belief.  But  it  wor¬ 
ried  them  to  think  that  within  a  few  years  after  their 
death  many  cults  and  systems  would  be  ascribed  to 
them  which  they  had  never  meditated  nor  intended. 
So  they  said  to  one  another, 

“  ‘Let’s  join  together  and  make  a  great  book  that 
will  last  forever  to  mock  the  credulity  of  man.  Let’s 
persuade  our  more  erotic  poets  to  write  about  the 
delights  of  the  llesh,  and  induce  some  of  our  more 
robust  journalists  to  contribute  stories  of  famous 
amours.  We’ll  include  all  the  most  preposterous  old 
wives’  tales  now  current.  We  will  choose  the  keenest 
satirist  alive  to  compile  a  diety  from  all  the  dieties 
worshipped  by  mankind,  a  diety  that  will  be  more 
magnificient  than  any  of  them,  and  yet  so  Aveakly  hu¬ 
man  that  he  will  become  a  byAvord  for  laughter  the 
Avorld  over — and  Ave’ll  ascribe  to  him  all  sorts  of  jokes 
and  vanities  and  rages,  in  which  he’ll  be  supposed 
to  indidge  for  his  own  diversion,  so  that  people  Avill 
read  our  book  and  ponder  it,  and  there’ll  be  no  more 
nonsense  in  the  world. 

“  ‘Finally,  let  us  take  care  that  the  book 
possesses  all  the  virtues  of  style,  so  that  it 
may  last  forever  as  a  Avitness  to  our  pro¬ 
found  scepticism  and  our  universal  irony.’ 

“So  they  did  and  they  died.  But  the  book 
lived  ahvays,  so  beautifully  had  it  been 
Avritten,  and  so  astounding  the  tpiality  of 
imagination  Avith  Avhidi  these  men  and 
genius  had  endoAved  it.  d  hey  had  neglected 
to  give  it  a  name,  but  after  they  Avere  dead 
it  became  knoAvn  as  the  Bible.” 

It  Avas  the  beginning  also  of  the  glorification  of  the 
.\merican  Businessman  Avhereby  every  deed  Avas  ritual, 
every  Avord  gospel,  if  it  came  from  the  mind  of  the 
successful  merchant.  Overnight,  the  captain  of  indus¬ 
try  or  the  man  Avith  the  seat  on  the  Netv  York  Stock 
Exchange  became  the  foremost  authority  on  everv- 
thing.  People  seemed  little  bothered  by  Fitzgerald’s 


profaning  description  of  the  average  businessman  in 
The  Beautiful  and  the  Damned,  which  runs, 

“He  was  at  once  the  commonest  and  most  remark¬ 
able  product  of  civilization.  He  was  nine  out  of  ten 
people  that  one  passes  on  a  city  street — and  he  was 
a  hairless  ape  with  two  dozen  tricks.  He  was  the 
hero  of  a  thousand  romances  of  life  and  art — and  he 
Avas  a  virtual  moron  performing  staidly  yet  absurdly 
a  series  of  complicated  and  infinitely  astounding  epics 
over  a  span  of  three-score  years.” 

Artist  and  esthetic  found  that,  for  purposes  of  sur¬ 
vival,  he  must  attach  himself  to  some  facet  of  the 
business  world,  conforming  even  in  nomenclature. 
Fitzgerald  expresses  it  in  The  Beautiful  and  the 
Damned  by  saying,  “As  effort  per  see  had  no  dignity 
against  the  mere  bounty  of  those  days  in  NeAV  York, 
a  depreciatory  word  Avas  found  for  it:  a  successfnl 
programme  became  a  racket — I  was  in  the  literary 
racket.” 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Fitzgerald  coined  the  Avord 
“racket”  or  not,  but  undoubtedly  he  used  it  fluently. 
It  would  have  been  just  like  him  to  say  it  with  a 
flip,  casual  manner  just  to  cover  up  hoAv  very  deeply 
he  felt  about  his  work.  He  never  outgrew  the  infan¬ 
tile  modesty  of  degrading  that  Avhich  he  loved  best. 

I'he  next  three  years  passed  SAviftly,  too  swiftly,  and 
the  young  man  from  Princeton  seemed  to  sense  it.  He 
contributed  short  stories  to  the  Smart  Set,  Colliers, 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  and  American  Mercury.  He 
traveled  a  great  deal,  living  far  beyond  his  means, 
finding  every  day  that  he  had  to  write  in  order  to 
keep  the  Avolf  away. 

It  Avas  192.5.  Harding  had  died  leaving  behind  a 
grayish  tinge  on  the  Capitol  at  Washing¬ 
ton.  But  people,  more  forgetful  than  for¬ 
giving,  elected  another  Republican,  Mr. 
Coolidge,  and  settled  doAvn  to  keeping 
(ool.  By  noAV  the  intellects  had  settled 
iloAvn  Avith  relish,  tempered  with  re.serve, 
to  study  Fitzgerald’s  latest.  The  Creat  (nits- 
hy. 

The  Great  Gatshy  Avas  not  a  study  of  a 
(cntral  character.  Rather,  it  Avas  an  ecol¬ 
ogical  study  of  the  society  around  that  character.  In 
retrospect,  The  Great  Gatshy  reflected  tAvo  major  ob¬ 
servations  of  the  20’s.  First,  there  was  society’s  pre- 
occupation  in  the  trite.  Second,  there  was  establish¬ 
ment  of  The  Party,  as  an  impersonal  god,  a  fetish, 
one  of  those  indispensible,  unnecessary  things  that 
seemingly  plagued  the  times.  The  narrative  is  in  the 
first  person,  leaving  little  doubt  that  Fitzgerald  was 
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iloiiig^  the  talking',  ami,  though  the  plot  is  a  bit  im¬ 
plausible.  the  philosophy  and  observations  of  the 
mores  is.  for  the  most  part,  infallible. 

Maybe  is  it  onlv  fitting  that  the  last  paragraph  sum- 
metl  it  all  up  so  tvell — frighteningly  so. 

"Gatsby  believed  in  the  green  light,  the  orgiastic 
future  that  vear  bv  year  recedes  before  us.  It  eluded 
us  then,  but  that's  no  matter — tomorrow  we  will  run 
faster,  stretch  out  our  arms  farther  .  .  .  and  one  fine 
morninti — 

“So  tve  beat  on,  boats  against  the  current,  born 
back  ceaselessly  into  the  past.” 

The  pace  continued  .  .  .  1925,  ’26,  ’27,  and  ’28  .  .  . 
the  Scopes  Trial,  Floyd  Collins,  Lindberg,  Sacco-Van- 
zetti.  Grange,  Tilden,  and  A1  Capone.  The  world  hur- 
hied  on  in  its  miopic  haste,  more  and  more  conscious 
of  the  detail  and  the  incident,  less  and  less  aware  of 
one  or  two  big  things  going  on  around  them. 

The  Big  Bidl  Market  soon  became  first  a  favorite 
topic  of  conversation,  and,  finally,  a  total  preoccupa- 
ation.  It  was  the  national  sport,  the  national  diversion 
and  the  national  cult.  Bellboys,  housewives,  and  an 
odd  assortment  of  laymen  entered  into  the  fun  and 
fortunes. 

Hurry!  Hurry!  Don’t  look  back.  Don’t  think  too 
long  or  too  deeply  about  anything.  Maybe  it  has  to 
end  sometime,  but  not  today.  It  couldn’t  be  today.  .  .  . 

Laugh!  Even  if  it  isn’t  funny.  Drink!  Even  if  it 
doesn’t  taste  right.  Maybe  you  can  forget  that  what 
goes  up  must  come  down.  Fitzgerald  said  it  in  The 
Crack-Up: 

‘‘But  it  was  not  to  be.  Someone  had  blundered  and 
the  most  expensive  orgy  in  history  was  over.” 


And  there  it  stood  before  them — the  thing  that 
seemed  so  far  away — the  Eschaton — the  pay-off.  Just 
before  the  market  crash  Mr.  Roger  Babson  gave  some 
all  too  technical  prediction  that  things  were  not  as 
they  should  be,  and  just  afterwards  Fitzgerald  and 
people  like  him  were  saying,  ‘‘It  was  fun  while  it 
lasted.” 

In  the  middle  ’.SO’s  Fitzgerald  said  in  retrospect,  in 
The  Crack-up,  ‘‘It  was  borrowed  time  anyway — the 
whole  upper  tenth  of  a  nation  living  with  the  in¬ 
souciance  of  grand  dues  and  the  casualness  of  chorus 
girls.  But  moralizing  is  easy  now  and  it  was  pleasant 
to  be  in  one’s  twenties  in  such  a  certain  and  unhurried 
time.  Even  when  you  were  broke  you  didn’t  worry 
about  money,  because  it  was  in  such  profusion  around. 
Toward  the  end  one  had  to  pay  one’s  share;  it  was 
almost  a  favor  to  accept  hospitality  that  required 
any  travelling.  Charm,  notoriety,  mere  good  manners, 
weighed  more  than  money  as  a  social  asset.  This  was 
rather  splendid,  but  things  were  getting  thinner  and 
thinner  as  the  eternally  necessary  human  values  tried 
to  spread  over  all  that  expansion.” 

And  so  the  brave  young  minds  had  suddenly  be¬ 
come  very  tired,  and  very  old.  They  had  run  so  fast 
and  so  long  that  it  hardly  seemed  worth  it  to  catch 
their  breath.  They  had  lived  with  the  terrifying 
bravado  and  abandon  of  one  who  expects  to  live  only 
a  short  time,  and  suddenly,  embarrassingly,  they  were 
still  there.  The  cataclysmic  blaze  of  glory  which  they 
had  expected  would  carry  them  off  had  never  ap¬ 
peared.  They  were  left  in  a  dull,  unheroic  light, 
somewhat  at  a  loss  for  words  or  explanation.  They 
had  staged  the  biggest,  gayest  party  in  history,  and 
now  they  were  left  with  the  check. 


THE  STREET 

by  ELINOR  DIVINE 


Broad  Street — just  a  street,  not  broad. 
And  not  a  street  without  the  feet 
That  patter  out  the  rapid  beat 
Of  hurry,  worry. 

Stop  and  scurry. 

Harsh  sounds,  hushed  sounds 

.-\s  grating  clanks  and  pavement  pounds; 


And  motors  hoarsely  hum  along. 

Hum  a  tuneless,  wailing  song — 

Honk,  honk,  honk. 

Each  dusty  shoe  increasing  the  grime. 
Each  step  a  rhyme  to  the  tick  of  the  time; 
This  is  the  street:  Not  just  concrete. 

But  squealing  wheels  and  shuffling  feet. 
Not  wide,  but  deep 

With  the  time  and  the  men  of  the  street. 
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ALLEGORY  FOR  A  FAT  AFTERNOON 

by  JERRY  EANNIN(; 

Illustrated  by  Hill  Wet ui ore 


01)1)  I'HA'r  you  should  speak 
of  (;hloc  after  such  ages.  It 
rather  siunnions  things. 
When  I  first  met  her,  she  was 
dropping  air  rille  shot  into  her  cis¬ 
tern,  u]i  there  on  the  hill,  and 
(huckling  gleefully  at  eacli  plish 
that  the  tiny  spheroids  made  as  they 
drove  into  the  coolness  of  the  wa¬ 
ter.  Spheroids?  Oh  .  .  .  oh,  don’t 
you  know'  .  .  .  those  little  .  .  .  oh, 
bother!  She  was  watching  them  with 
a  Hash  light.  I  told  her  bricHy  of  my 
passion  for  stringing  old  gramo- 
jihone  records  on  dental  floss,  and 
that  is  how  our  acquaintance  began. 


She  thought  1  was  rather  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  sort  at  first,  don’t  you  know, 
l)ut  I  hastily  explained  (with  a 
w'ink,  of  course)  ,  “De  (riistihut  uo}i 
est  disf)ut(niduin.” 

At  this,  a  smile  rushed  moistly 
over  her  maidenly  features.  “Cdia- 
cun,”  she  translated,  oll-haiuledly, 
"a  sou  gout.”  1  thrilled  to  her  acute 
perception. 

“Prcci,sely,”  1  chortled,  as  1  seized 
her  flashlight  and  dropped  it  into 
the  well  with  an  air  of  masculine 
finality.  \Ve  leaned  over  and  watch¬ 
ed  it  glow  beneath  the  clear  w’ater. 
1  surppressed  an  urge  to  nudge  her 


alter  it,  but  recalled  (blessedly,  you 
.see,  for  the  moment)  that  my  days 
of  throwing  things  w'ere  but  a  bitter 
memory. 

\Ve  rambled,  at  length,  back  to 
her  sylvan  retreat — a  lovely  nook 
(unningly  constructed  of  chromed 
logs.  “Rusticity  and  simplicity,’’  she 
murmured  as  we  climbed  through 
the  window,  glam  ing  shyly  at  me  as 
if  she  were  exjjecting  some  sympa¬ 
thetic  rejoinder. 

“faugh!”  1  rejoined,  sympathetic¬ 
ally. 

“.4  m  ere  facade,”  she  smiled, 
waving  her  hand  about  as  if  to  indi- 
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cate  something.  She  settled  hersell" 
with  a  relaxed  sound  into  a  quiver¬ 
ing  machine  of  plastic  and  colored 
strings  in  one  of  the  room’s  many 
many  corners.  1  perceiveil  that  it  was 
chairlike  and  immediately  bcoan 

/  O 

searching  for  one  to  use  for  mvself. 
"Don't  get  up,"  I  grinned.  She  grin¬ 
ned  back  and  didn’t  get  up.  The 
room  yielded  nothing  else  that  pro- 
fesseil  even  vague  kinship  to  a  chair, 
and  so  ^\■ith  an  air  degage  I  stretched 
myself  upon  the  floor.  Suddenly 
alert,  she  blurted,  "Just  what  does 
degage  mean,  Mr.  Kierkegaard?”  I 
blanched. 

"How,”  I  stammered,  “did  you 
know  my  name?”  I  took  out  my  bill¬ 
fold  and  glanced  at  the  identifica¬ 
tion  card.  She  was  right. 

"Oh,  I  just  know,”  she  said,  half¬ 
closing  her  eyes  tvith  the  postpran¬ 
dial  air  of  a  glutted  anteater.  In 
sudden  pique  at  such  smugness  I 
whipped  out  my  Ronson  and  burned 
the  strings  of  her  chair.  She  fell 
through  and  struck  the  floor  with 
a  distressingly  mortal  sound.  The 
plastic  ])art  of  the  structure  began 
smouldering  and  I  dragged  her  by 
her  hair  away  from  the  thing.  She 
laughed  merrily  when  I  had  got  her 
out  of  the  corner.  “You’re  too  utterly 
manly,  you  know,”  she  blabbed, 
"but  you  can  stop  dragging  me  now. 
1  was  only  playing  possum.” 

“"^'ou  mean  anteater, 
don’t  you,”  I  scowled. 

The  thought  served  to 
sober  h  e  r  somewhat. 

She  pouted. 

“f  thought  1  had 
everyone  fooled,”  s  h  c 
confessed,  just  the 
trace  of  a  quiver  be¬ 
ginning  to  appear  in  her  lower  lip. 

“You  can  JUST  CUT  THAT 
our  right  now,”  I  admonished, 
continuing  to  glower. 

She  sighed  and  looked  up  at  me. 
“And  so  degage,  too.” 

The  plastic  chair  was  roaring 
cheerily  in  one  corner  (afire  as  it 
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eras  at  the  moment) ,  and  I  sug¬ 
gested  food  by  way  of  diversion.  Re¬ 
moving  my  mother-of-pearl  niarsh- 
malknr  case  from  my  vest  pocket,  I 
olfered  her  one.  She  accepted  it  in 
the  cringing  fashion  of  a  Polynesian 
slave  girl  and  began  nibbling  it.  The 
sight  of  it  did  something  to  me;  I 
gestured  first  at  the  marshmallow 
and  then  at  the  blaze.  She  integrated 
the  situation  intellectually  and  tit¬ 
tered,  “How  uncouth  of  me!”  I  low¬ 
ered  one  brow  slightly. 

“Gauche,”  I  amended,  adding 
slyly,  “^Vhen  ivere  you  last  in  Poly¬ 
nesia?”  She  darted  a  glance  at  me 
as  she  held  the  sticky  goody  in  her 
ctqjped  hands  over  the  fire,  then 
reddened.  Soft  blobs  of  soot  began 
covering  her  shoulders,  rendering 
her  irresistably  fetching. 

“Funny  that  you  should  mention 
Polynesia,”  she  said,  after  an  un¬ 
comfortable  pause.  I  waited  for 
more.  The  marshmallow  was  now 
nothing  but  charred  powder  and, 
facing  this  reality,  she  pointed  her 
palm  at  me  and  puffed  the  carbon 
coyly  into  my  face.  My  features  thus 
bedaubed,  I  stifled  only  with  some 
considerable  difficulty  an  urge  to 
get  down  on  my  knees,  spread  my 
arms  wide,  and  sing  something 
m  a  u  d  1  i  n  and  maternal,  sensing 
somehow  that  it  would  break  the 
spell.  There  was  no  place  in  our 
scheme  for  mere  buf¬ 
foonery.  She  was  clean¬ 
ing  her  hands  with  an 
eraser.  How  d  a  i  n  t  y  , 
how  f  e  m  i  n  i  n  e  ,  1 
thought.  A  pioverb  on 
cleanliness  occurred  to 
me,  but  I  thought  it 
too  might  mar  the  at¬ 
mosphere  with  its  une{|uivocally  re¬ 
ligious  overtones. 

“Polynesia,”  she  said  slowly,  look¬ 
ing  not  so  tnuch  through  me,  be¬ 
yond  me,  or  over  my  head  as  direct¬ 
ly  at  me.  1  adored  this  candor  in  her. 
“A  name  to  conjure  with,”  she  mur¬ 
mured,  as  if  to  herself. 


“By  the  bye,  speaking  of  conjur¬ 
ing.  ...”  I  offered  suddenly,  search¬ 
ing  for  a  deck  of  cards  in  my  coat 
pocket.  I  stopped,  though,  in  the 
realization  that  this  would  seem  to 
add  a  lamentably  carnival  air  to  our 
quiet  little  talk.  I  was  thankful  that 
she  had  paid  me  no  heed,  but  had 
seated  herself  gracefully  at  her  baby 
grand  bicycle  pump  and  was  finger¬ 
ing  something  quaintly  Baroque.  I 
hummed  along  with  her,  contra- 
puntally  of  course,  and  she  nodded 
to  me  in  cpiiet  approval. 

“You  play  divinely,  you  know,”  I 
offered  fondly. 

“Yes,”  she  agreed  in  some  confi¬ 
dence,  then  requested  prettily,  “if 
you’ll  pump,  I  can  rest  my  right 
thumb.” 

I  acquiesced,  and  she  contmenced 
an  air  with  her  left  thumb  so  un¬ 
mistakably  aboriginal,  so  free  and 
pagan,  that  I  was  prompted  to  in¬ 
quire,  “Polynesia?”  She  nodded,  then 
looked  ruefully  at  the  circular,  red¬ 
dened  welt  on  her  left  thumb  oc¬ 
casioned  by  her  savage  intonation  of 
the  melody  on  the  bizarre  instru¬ 
ment.  “Don’t  think  about  the  Is¬ 
lands  if  you  don’t  want  to,”  I  said, 
in  as  kindly  a  tone  as  I  could  mus¬ 
ter,  in  view  of  my  raging  curiosity. 

“If  I  must  .  .  .”  she  said.  I  ex¬ 
perienced  a  soupgon  of  irritation  at 
such  a  carelessly  dismissed  cliche.  I 
cleared  my  throat. 

“You  were  g  o  i  n  g  to  say,”  I 
prompted,  “  ‘If  I  must,  I  must.’  ” 

“Must  I,  though?”  she  quibbled. 

I  managed  a  fond,  pacifying 
glance.  “Of  course  not,”  I  comforted 
her;  “f  was  just  toying  with  an 
idiom.” 

“Pedant!”  she  raged,  sending  up 
storm  warnings  from  Cape  Hatteras 
to  Block  Island. 

“Please,  my  dear,  try  to  think  of 
the  poor  people  on  Block  Island,”  I 
admonished. 

“Islands!  Islands!”  she  stormed. 
“How  can  I  forget,  when  you  keep 
pelting  me  with  insular  insinua- 
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tions.”  I  reddened,  surmising  that 
she  had  detected  me  at  my  amateur¬ 
ish  probings  into  her  past. 

“The  game’s  up,”  she  smirked 
triumphantly:  “now  you’ll  never 
know.”  I  was  crushed. 

The  plastic  chair  had  gone  out 
(afire  as  it  had  been  in  the  corner) 
and  plying  her  with  marshmallows 
availed  me  in  no  wi.se.  She  swept 
jxist  me  and  opened  the  window. 
Pointing  imperiously,  she  .sobbed, 
“Go!” 

“Oh,  come  now,”  I  pleaded;  “our 
relations  haven’t  arrived  at  such  a 
pass,  have  they?” 

She  was  adamant.  She  wiggled 
her  finger  ever  .so  slightly.  “Go,”  she 
repeated  icily. 

bethinking  me  of  .something  f 
had  read  somewhere,  sometime  (pos¬ 
sibly  in  that  very  same  snivelling- 
novel,  don’t  you  know)  I  lapsed  in¬ 
to  a  swoon.  1  fell  with  a  crashing 
noise  on  my  nose  a  n  d  it  hurt 
deucedly,  but  from  my  vantage  on 
one  of  the  many,  many  floors  in  the 
room  I  saw,  with  cracked  eyelids, 
that  1  had  disconcerted  her  some¬ 
what.  Rather  di.sorganized  by  my 
(I  must  admit)  juvenile  stratagem, 
she  walked  cautiously  over  to  me. 

“Mr.  Kierkgaard,”  she  command¬ 
ed,  “get  up!”  I  .scarcely  dared 
breathe,  and  oidy  with  difficulty  did 
1  restrain  an  urge  to  giggle  (girl¬ 
ishly,  and  damn  the  stops,  do  you 
hear)  .  She  got  down  ou  one  knee, 
grasped  my  ear,  and  fairly  shrieked, 
“.Mr.  Kierkgaard,  it’s  so  vulgar  to 
lie  there  inert  like  that.”  1  had  to 
(hew  my  tongue  to  keep  from  sud 
denly  regaining  consciousness,  so 
droll  did  I  feel  the  situation  to  lie. 
She  got  up  and  looked  about  her. 
“He’s  dead,  1  guess,”  she  sighed, 
glancing  covertly  at  me.  I  glanced 
covertly  liack. 

She  leaned  against  one  of  the 
many,  many  walls  of  the  room,  cross¬ 
ed  her  arms  prettily,  and  I  heard 
her  crooning  something  which 
.sounded  vaguely  like: 


“Ding,  dong,  dell. 

Possum  in  the  well. 

His  plot  has  gone  to  pot 
y\nd  I’ll  send  him  down  to 
dwell.” 

y\lthough  1  admired  the  discreet 
euphemy  with  which  she  concluded 
this  touching  rubric,  the  very  pros¬ 
pect  o  f  becoming  a 
chill  troll  amongst  a 
submerged  s 
of  air  rifle  shot  at  the 
bcjttom  (jf  her  cistern 
pleased  me  fully  as 
much  as  tlie  thought 
of  diving  for  pearls  in 
Baffin  Bay  during  (jne 
of  the  le.ss  comfortable 
blizzards  of  the  region. 

“You  wouldn’t!”  1  uttered,  horror- 
stricken.  1  got  up  on  one  elbow  and 
looked  at  her.  -She  was  inspecting 
the  ceiling  in  studied  nonchalance. 
I  cleared  my  throat.  “You  woiddn’t!” 
I  repeated,  my  voice  cracking  most 
embarra.ssingly  in  the  effort.  (The 
thing  woidd  have  done  justice  to 
Elsie  Dinsmore.)  She  had  turned 
her  hack  on  me  and  was  docjclling 
distractedly  upon  the  window  pane 
with  (^ne  of  her  many,  many  dia¬ 
mond  earrings.  1  gradually  came  to 
understand  that  I  was  being  ig¬ 
nored.  My  nose  felt  dashed  peculiar, 
and  so  I  wobbled  it  aljout  tenderly. 
It  was  a  trifle  more  flexible  than 
the  customary  thing,  Init  I  deter¬ 
mined  that  it  had  suffered  a  mere 
temporary  abu.se  (although  it  was 
a  bit  of  a  blow)  . 

I  joined  her  at  the  window.  ITn- 
hitching  another  of  her  dianuynd 
earrings,  I  engaged  her  in  a  rather 
desperate  bout  of  tick-tack-toe  upon 
the  pane.  Rather  to  my  chagrin,  she 
won.  .\fter  using  up  several  of  the 
many,  many  windows  in  the  rcyom, 
1  removed  my  pince-nez  from  my 
vest  pocket  and  suggested  a  .short 
and  snappy  .sort  of  duel,  intimating 
that  anyone  could  win  with  as  much 
scope  as  a  window  pane  offered;  it 
took  real  skill,  I  added,  to  manage 


oneself  adequately  upon  an  eye¬ 
glass.  I  regret  that  I  suggested  such 
a  thing.  I  was  scratched  after  two 
more  games. 

Finding  her  smugness  disagree¬ 
able,  1  challenged  her  to  Indian 
wrestle  (two  out  of  three  falls) .  She 
demurred.  “Three  out  of  four?  No? 

O  u  t  of  five?  No? 
Quoits?  Cihugga  1  ugg? 
Mumbly  peg?  Ricssian 
roidette?  No?  No?”  She 
.said  no.  Devilishly  un¬ 
sporting  of  her,  I 
thought.  “Devili-shly 
unsporting  of  ycju,”  I 
said. 

She  smiled  at  me 
and  strode  across  one 
of  the  many,  many  ffijors  of  the 
room  to  the  only  bar  in  the  loom. 
“Martini?”  .she  asked,  discreet  bore¬ 
dom  in  her  every  inflection. 

“Yes.” 

“Dry?” 

“No.” 

“Wet?” 

“Moist.” 

“One  olive  or  two?” 

“No  nourishment.” 

She  brought  it  to  me,  swizzling 
it  with  ;i  jianetella.  “1  always,”  said 
1,  “siji  it  through  a  cheroot.”  She 
registered  offense,  .so  I  made  shift 
to  divert  her  attention.  I  bit  part 
of  the  rim  off  my  glass.  I  could  see 
she  was  interested. 

“That’s  a  trick,”  she  said  cau- 
liously,  eyeing  me  crunch  the  frag¬ 
ment  of  glass. 

I  looked  hurt  (it  was,  I  recall, 
easy  to  do  at  the  moment)  ,  and 
nibbled  only  half-heartedlv  at  the 
stem.  She  popjied  an  olive  into  her 
mouth  and  leaned  back,  staring  ab¬ 
stractedly  at  the  ceiling.  She,  too, 
di.scovered  there  was  nothing  to 
lean  against.  The  floor  again. 

“Ghivalry,”  1  offered,  “is  dead.” 
.\nd  I  let  her  lie  there.  She  whim¬ 
pered  a  trifle,  but  I  thought  she  de- 
.served  a  lesson,  l  it  for  tat.  Or  tick 
for  tack-and-toe.  Or  the  other  way 
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around,  perhaps. 

"You  mean."  she  snapped,  peering 
up  ai  me  in  rather  of  a  pet,  "viee- 
versa." 

■■  riie  curse  of  pol\ linguality."  1 
murmured,  in  liollow  exasperation. 
A  ilistant  ga/e  swam  into  her  eyes. 

"Kuimv  tliat  \ou  sliould  mention 
pol\ linguality."  she  said.  1  hit  the 
eiul  olf  mv  soggy  j)anetella. 

A'eah.  funnv.  I’tui!"  1  was  just 
about  as  cvnical  as  they  come.  Sud¬ 
den  alertne.ss  swam  into  her  eyes. 

"Ptui?"  she  intjuired.  hreathle.ss 
in  the  first  Hush  of  il  i  s  c  o  v  e  r  y  . 
■A'ou’ve  been  there?"  a  South  Sea 
look  swam  into  her  eyes.  “Ah  .  .  . 
the  native  outriggers  .  .  .  poi  .  .  . 
leis  .  .  .  lunar  witchcraft  over  a 
coral  reef.”  she  exclaimed  raptur¬ 
ously.  1  asked  her  for  a  match. 

1  can  see  now  that  it  was  ([uite 
inappropriate  of  me.  The  South  Sea 
look  swam  and  .swam  out  of  her 
eyes.  1  offered  her  a  Kleenex.  1  felt 
it  was  the  least  I  could  do,  and  still 
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remain  a  gentleman.  She  arose  with 
dignity,  and  clambered  out  one  of 
the  many,  many  window's  of  the 
room.  ‘Aon  needn’t  come  along,” 
she  saitl,  (]uite  ])ointedIy.  A  man  of 
some  sensil)ility,  I  decided  too  that 
1  needn’t. 

Something  overcame  something 
■soon,  though,  and  snuffing  out  my 
( igar  between  my  palms,  I  dusted 
my  sneakers  on  the  back  of  my 
trouser  legs  and  crept  out  the  win- 
tlow  after  her.  1  headed  lor  the  hill, 
outlined,  as  it  was,  in  the  flesh-col¬ 
ored  sunset.  1  had  never  seen  a  Hesh- 
colored  sunset  before,  so  I  stopped 
and  saw  it.  Giving  it  absolutely  no 
more  than  a  second  thought,  1  hur¬ 
ried  onw^ard,  and  caught  a  glimpse 
of  Chloe  striding  ahead  of  me  up 
the  hill.  I  broke  into  a  run,  a  sweat, 
and  a  thicket  just  in  time  to  reach 
the  well  as  she  was  scrambling  up 
the  ledge.  1  caught  her  wrist  and 
jerked  her  back.  “Don’t  you  want 
to  Exist?”  I  screamed,  twisting  her 


arm  savagely. 

‘‘AbsiirdeV’  she  cried  (French  for 
“absurd.”  The  little  lady  reads  too 
much  for  her  own  good,  I  think) . 
This  rather  set  me  back  on  my  heels, 
1  must  confess,  and  gave  me  room 
to  think. 

“It  is  (juite  possible  you  are  right,” 
I  said,  after  a  pau.se.  “Will  you  go 
with  me  then?  Just  us?  All  by  our¬ 
selves?  Together?” 

She  nodded,  illy  stilling  a  yawn. 
“Yon  first,”  she  said. 

1  mounted  the  well-ledge  and, 
blowing  a  carelessly-aimed  kiss,  step¬ 
ped  off. 

” Absurde,”  she  mumbled,  peering 
down  the  well.  The  sunset  looked 
like  a  sunset  as  she  went  slowly 
tlown  the  hill  to  home  and  dinner. 

I ,  sir?  I  must  protest,  sir,  the  wa¬ 
ter  was  but  an  inch  deep.  BB’s, 
don’t  you  know.  Er  .  .  .  waiter.  I’ll 
trouble  you  for  another  water,  please 
.  .  .  neat. 


DEAR  MR.  FREUD 

by  DON  ROSENKRANZ 


Should  1  worry  ’bout  my  dreams. 
When  1  get  my  fiendish  schemes? 

Fall  from  towers  in  the  sky 
And  never  even  bat  an  eye. 

d'alk  to  dogs  who  answer  back. 

.Meet  my  doom  in  speeding  hack, 
riiugs  and  mugs  I  whip  with  ease. 
Or  smothered  by  a  .swarm  of  bees. 

To  King  Gec^rge  I’m  ghastly  rude. 

In  New  York  I’m  nearly  mule. 

Ghat  with  kinsmen  long  since  dead. 
Or  slash  .Medusa’s  wreathing  head. 


I  fly  at  times  and  never  fall. 

Yet  when  pursued  in  endless  hall 
Feet  I  find  are  lifeless  stones. 

Jelly  limbs  have  lost  their  bones. 

Coins  and  jewels  I  oft  encounter. 

Or  free  a  maid  from  those  who  bound  her 
f  live  a  life  of  joy  and  mirth. 

Then  find  I’m  buried  ’neath  the  earth. 

So,  Mr.  Freud,  you  know  the  answer. 

What  in  Hades  does  it  stand  fer? 

Dogs  and  kings,  coins  and  screams. 

Should  1  worry  ’l)Oul  my  dreams? 
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ANDY 

by  JACK  STRINGER 


HERE  USED  to  be  an  old 
man  named  Andy  who  ran 
the  paper  stand  on  a  corner 
just  off  Broadway.  He  sat  on  a  tiny 
stool  inside  the  faded  wooden  stand, 
only  one  arm  and  his  seamed  face 
appearing  amid  the  tremendous  jnle 
of  papers  and  magazines  that  cover¬ 
ed  the  structure.  His  visage  was 
chipped  and  scarred  like  old  wood 
— his  pale  li  1  u  e  eyes  were  very 
smooth  beside  his  weathered  skin. 
He  always  wore  a  faded,  limp  golf 
cap  that  was  pulled  firmly  down 
over  his  round  head.  Thin  white 
hair  showed  beneath  the  line  of  his 
cap.  Like  all  old  men  his  skin  no 
longer  clung  buoyantly  to  his  hones 
— it  sagged  down  from  liis  skull, 
shrunken  in  against  his  jaw  and 
teeth. 

Hundreds  of  people  stopped  to 
l)uy  a  paper  at  his  stand.  He  spoke 
to  very  few  of  them.  A  person  could 
select  a  magazine  from  the  very  top 
of  the  stand,  completely  out  of 
Andy’s  line  of  vision,  and  tlie  bony 
hand  would  dart  out,  take  the  mon¬ 
ey,  and  return  the  accurate  change, 
seemingly  without  a  glance  at  the 
customer  or  his  purchase. 

Monday  through  Friday  a  pretty 
woman  came  up  the  steps  from  the 
s  u  I)  way,  crossed  tlie  street,  a  n  d 
liought  a  Tribune.  Andy  liked  the 
way  she  walked;  it  was  lirisk,  com¬ 
petent,  yet  she  was  very  feminine. 
Her  face  was  a  sleek  arrangement 
of  cosmetics  hut  her  eyes  were  bright 
and  (juick  and  laughing.  She  would 
smile  and  say  “Hello  ,\ndy’’  and  he 
woukl  reply,  the  thin  parchment  of 
his  lips  curving  hack  in  a  gap- 
toothed  grin.  He  was  never  quite 
sure  where  or  when  she  had  learned 
his  name. 


Illustrated  by  Bill  Wetniore 

One  hot  summer  moi  ning  the  girl 
came  by  and  her  greeting  made 
Andy  feel  especially  good.  Louie  wms 
leaning  casually  against  the  NO 
PARKING  sign  just  a  lew  feet  away 
and  Andy  laughed  to  himself  at  the 
surprised  look  in  his  eyes.  Andy 
didn’t  like  Louie  very  much;  he 
was  always  hanging  around,  a 
pudgy,  loud  figure  with  a  knowing 
expre.ssion.  He  ran  the  pool  room 
that  was  just  a  door  or  tw'o  away 
from  the  stand. 

“Jeez,  Andy!  Some  babe!  Inter- 
doos  me  willya?”  He  grinned,  his 
pale  hand  stroking  his  chin  that  al¬ 
ways  held  the  bluish  tint  of  a  heavy 
beard. 

Andy  made  change  for  a  customer 
and  did  not  pay  any  attention  to 
him.  Louie  wasn’t  usually  out  by 
the  stand  so  early;  how'ever,  he  had 
little  to  do  before  noon.  It  was  in 
the  afternoon  and  at  night  that  the 
weary  lushes  and  the  bright-eyes, 
slick-haired  young  men — Andy  call¬ 
ed  them  punks — came  to  the  pool 


loom  like  Hies  to  a  rotten  apple  core 
lying  in  the  street.  Andy  wished 
Louie  wouldn’t  hang  around  so 
much;  he  was  a  little  afraid  of  Louie 
— he’d  heard  rumors  about  that 
pool  room. 

But  the  worst  part  was  that  Louie 
knew  about  the  old  man’s  fear.  The 
copies  of  the  Mirror  were  always 
stacked  by  the  corner  of  the  stand. 
Each  day  —  except  Sunday  —  Louie 
w’ould  .saunter  to  his  place  by  the 
NO  PARKING  sign,  pick  up  a  Mir¬ 
ror,  lean  against  tlie  post,  and  w'atch 
tlie  heavy  stream  of  pedestrians.  Oc¬ 
casionally  he  would  ogle  a  passing 
girl  in  a  tight  summer  dress  and 
make  an  obscene  comment  in  a  loud 
voice.  Frecjuently  the  girl  would 
hear  him  and  flounce  off,  face  scar¬ 
let.  Louie  would  then  turn  and 
wink  at  Andy  and  the  old  man 
would  squirm  on  his  stool  in  agon¬ 
izing  embarrassment.  And  after  a 
while  Louie  would  calmly  walk  back 
to  the  pool  room  with  the  paper 
under  his  arm.  He  never  paid  for  it. 
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At  four  ill  the  afternoon  the  News 
Conipanv  truck  came  to  pick  up 
left-over  papers  and  deliver  the  new 
editions.  .\  gaunt  Armenian  took 
the  stand  then  and  .\  n  d  v  was 
through  lor  the  dav.  .Vnclv  always 
waited  an  hour  lielore  eating  a  steak 
sandwich  and  a  bottle  of  beer  at  a 
grill  up  the  street.  He  spent  that 
hour  bur\ing  himself  in  the  swirling 
jam  of  the  five  o’clock  rush.  He 
woidd  watch  the  roaring  green  and 
\eIlow  busses,  crammed  with  living 
faces,  and  hear  the  roar  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  voices  and  a  thousand  engines. 
I'he  whole  world  seemed  to  breathe 
then — he  could  smell  the  delicate 
])erfume  of  a  young  girl,  the  pene¬ 
trating  stink  ol  exhaust  fumes,  the 
sharp  odor  of  a  sweat-stained  la¬ 
borer.  .\fter  that  he  ivas  ready  to 
eat  and  go  to  his  one  room  in  a 
tottering  old  boarding  house. 

.\ncly  came  to  ivork  one  morning 
at  his  usual  lime — seven  o’clock.  It 
was  the  kind  of  day  he  liked.  It  had 
rained  during  the  night  and  the 
heavy  shafts  of  the  buildings  were 
silhouetted  against  the  blue  of  a  re¬ 
cently  cleared  sky.  Automcjbile  tires 
hissed  in  the  still  -  damp  streets. 
When  .\ndy  came  around  the  cor¬ 
ner  he  saw  Louie  pressed  up  against 
the  XO  PARKING  sign.  This  was 
the  earliest  he’d  ever  seen  Louie  uj) 
and  the  latter’s  eyes  were  still  puHed 
with  sleep.  But  Louie  worked  his 
cigar  around  in  the  corner  of  his 
m  o  u  t  h  and  said  brightly 
enough: 

".\Iornin’,  ,\ndy.” 

.\ndy  wished  he  wcndd  leave 
him  alf;ne.  Louie  always  had 
to  shciw  hfiw  strcing  he  was, 
work  a  person  into  a  corner 
and  jam  him  against  the  ropes.  Andy 
felt  as  if  the  cjther  had  a  string  on 
each  of  his  emotions — each  day  he 
would  pull  one  string  and  then 
laugh  at  the  way  .Andy  acted.  .Some 
days  Louie  would  .shame  him  by  in¬ 
sulting  women,  other  days  he  would 
simfjly  take  a  pajjer  without  paying 
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for  it.  Andy  tvished  he  were  young 
and  strong. 

".Vncly,  1  wantcha  do  me  a  favor.” 
It  teas  a  plain  statement. 

'What  kind  of  a  favor,”  asked  the 
old  man  suspiciously.  He  buried 
himself  in  the  tremendous  snow¬ 
drift  of  printed  matter.  Louie  came 
around  to  the  front  of  the  stand  and 
peered  in  the  small  aperture.  Andy 
(oidd  see  where  the  heat  had 
brought  the  .sweat  out  on  the  other’s 
dark  face. 

“Give  sumpin’  to  a  ,guy.” 

"W'hy  don’tcha  give  it  to  him  yer- 
sell?” 

'Tm  goin’  over  to  Jersey  let  a 
( ouple  hours — busine,ss.” 

“1  don’t  want  no  part  of  yer  busi¬ 
ness.” 

“Fer  Christ’s  sake,”  shrilled  Louie. 
“You’re  a  businessman.  I’m  a  busi¬ 
nessman!  We  work  next  to  each 
other — help  the  other  guy  out  once 
in  a  while!” 

“I  dunno — ”  Andy  was  doubtful. 

“All  ya  gotta  do  is  give  him  this.” 
Louie  palmed  a  tiny  package  out  of 
his  pants  pocket  and  slid  it  across 
the  Times  to  Andy.  It  was  wrapped 
in  brow'n  paper.  The  pool  room 
owner  picked  up  a  copy  of  the  Mir¬ 
ror. 

“Well,  I — ”  Andy  weakened. 

“Tall  guy  in  a  blue  suit.  He’ll  ask 
fer  it.”  Before  the  old  man  coidtl 
think  of  anything  to  say  he  was 
gone. 

“Hey!”  yelled  Andy  in  a 
high  voice,  but  then  his  words 
sank  to  a  murmur.  “Hey,  you 
didn’t  jiay  fer  the  paper.” 

From  seven-thirty  until  nine 
Andy  was  very  busy  with  the 
commuters  that  kept  explod¬ 
ing  out  of  the  subway  and  busses  in 
swirling  rushes.  Around  eight-fifteen 
the  pretty  woman  came  up  from  the 
subway,  bought  her  paper,  and  said 
hello. 

"Filings  were  (piieter  after  nine. 
Andy  was  sitting  silently,  staring  at 
his  hands  and  thinking  of  Louie 


when  he  realized  that  someone  was 
speaking  to  him  in  a  hoarse  voice. 

“Hey,  pop!  Hey!” 

“Wha— ” 

Andy  looked  up  to  see  a  thin 
young  face  peering  in  at  him.  It 
was  a  strange  face  with  gaunt 
cheeks,  flaring  nostrils,  and  blank 
eyes. 

“C’nioii,  pop,  gimme  Louie’s 
package.” 

Andy  held  out  the  small  parcel 
in  his  hand  and  the  other  snatched 
it  quickly  and  fumbled  it  into  his 
pocket.  He  had  a  heavy  silver  ring 
on  the  third  finger  of  his  right  hand. 
The  man’s  movements  were  like 
those  of  a  nervous  bird— thin,  jerky. 
He  disappeared  among  a  cluster  of 
people  by  the  subway  entrance. 

Andy  wondered  aliout  the  thin 
man  who  picked  up  the  package  for 
a  long  time.  One  of  the  reasons  he 
liked  his  job  so  much  was  that  he 
could  let  his  mind  wander  to  any 
far  place  while  his  fingers  accepted 
money  and  made  change.  Part  of 
him  was  a  swift,  dumb  machine 
while  the  other  part  wandered 
wherever  he  wished.  He  thought 
that  tonight  he  would  go  up  to  the 
125th  Street  Ferry  and  ride  back 
and  forth  a  coujile  of  times.  He 
imagined  the  cool  air  after  the  heat 
of  the  day  and  the  slick  slide  of  the 
dark  water  beneath  the  rail;  and 
looking  up  the  river  he  would  see 
the  straight  winking  chain  of  the 
lights  of  the  George  Washington 
Bridge.  The  bluffs  of  the  Jersey 
shore  would  be  crowned  by  the  glow 
of  the  amusement  park. 

Andy  was  chewing  carefully  on 
the  ham  sandwich  he  always  had  for 
lunch  when  Louie  appeared  again. 
The  sun  was  shining  fiercely  down 
into  the  canyon  of  the  street  and 
Louie’s  head  —  bald  except  for 
fringes  of  hair  above  his  ears — was 
bejewelled  with  sweat.  It  took  a  lot 
of  heat  to  warm  up  Andy’s  old 
frame. 

“Didja  give  it  to  him?” 
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Aiuly  said  tliat  the  inaii  had  come 
lor  it.  He  noticed  that  Louie  looked 
a  little  net  voiis  and  nneertain.  Andy 
had  never  seen  him  that  way  betore 
and  it  made  the  man  in  the  stand 
feel  better.  Until  now  Lcjnie  had 
been  a  strong,  hard  wall  of  over¬ 
bearing  domination  but  Andy  felt 
that  a  few  stones  had  dropjjed  out 
of  jjlaee,  a  crack  was  appearing  here 
and  there.  Andy  didn’t  see  any  cus¬ 
tomers  around  so  he  got  out  of  the 
stand  and  went  up  to  Louie.  Dressed 
in  his  faded  clothes  he  looked  very 
frail  beside  the  beefy  owner  of  the 
pool  room. 

“Ycjii  owe  me  a  nickel,  Louie.” 

“What  the  hell  are  you  talking 
about?”  Louie  was  really  surprised. 
He  stared  in  amazement  at  Andy. 
An  ash  fell  from  his  cigar  and  land¬ 
ed  on  the  hack  of  his  hand.  He  jerk¬ 
ed  his  arm  when  he  felt  the  scorch¬ 
ing  heat  on  his  flesh. 

“You  owe  me  for  that  paper  this 
mornin’.” 

“A  wise  guy!  A  real  sharpie!  Well, 
lissen,  my  friend — ”  Louie  jabbed  a 
finger  at  Andy’s  thin  chest — “You 
’n  me’s  partners.” 

“Whatcha  mean?”  Andy  was  hor¬ 
ribly  afraid  that  he  had  gone  too 
far.  He  tried  to  think — 

“Yep,  partners  in  crime.  That  was 
dope  you  gave  that  guy  this  morn¬ 
in’.  By  now  he’s  .souped  up  higher 
than  a  kite  and  you  gave  it  to  him.” 
Louie  selected  another  paper  from 
the  stand.  “Serious  ofien.se,  peddlin’ 
clo[)e.  Cfet  in  a  lot  of  troid)le.”  A 
sudden  spasm  of  anger  contorted 
Louie’s  face.  He  gave  a  stack  of 
magazines  a  vicious  shove.  I’hey 
sprawled  over  the  sidewalk,  their 
pages  rattling.  “And  don’t  gimme 
any  m  cj  r  e  bidl  abcjut  a  measly 
nickel!” 

Lor  .several  seconds  Andy  coidd 
not  move,  just  stand  there,  para¬ 
lyzed,  and  watch  the  other’s  retreat¬ 
ing  figure.  He  felt  as  if  he  were 
caught  in  the  bottom  of  an  elevator 
shaft  and  the  car  was  coming  down. 


still  coming  clown.  Finally  he  stocjp- 
ecl  and  picked  up  the  magazines  and 
stacked  them  in  a  neat  pile.  Then 
he  got  back  into  the  stand  as  cjuick- 
ly  as  he  could — it  was  warmer  in 
there  and  he  felt  cold. 

He  remembered  when  he  was 
young  and  had  gotten  in  trouble 
with  a  girl.  There  was  the  same  acid- 
sick  feeling  in  his  stomach  and  the 
crazy  racing  of  his  heart.  Louie  had 
pried  open  the  toj)  of  the  can  that 
held  his  life  and  fcjrced  in  something 
rotten  and  sickening.  I'here  was,  he 
thought,  nothing  that  he  wanted  ex¬ 
cept  to  be  left  alone,  but  Louie  had 
spoiled  everything. 

“Hey,  mister!  Mister!  Where’s  my 
change?” 

Andy  jumped  and  saw  that  a  cus¬ 
tomer  Avas  peering  in  at  him.  He 
took  the  ejuarter  and  gave  him  two 
dimes. 

From  that  time  on  .Andy  felt  him¬ 
self  clraAvn  deeiier  and  deeper  into 
a  black,  clinging  muck.  Louie  was 
worse  than  ever.  Not  only  did  he 
mooch  a  {xiper  every  morning  and 
embarrass  .Andy  rvith  crude  com¬ 
ments  but  also  he  now  made  it  a 
point  to  push  over  a  stack  of  papers 
every  so  often.  Of  course,  he  always 
made  sure  he  apologized  because 
there  were  a  lot  of  people  around. 


but  it  was  always  Andy  who  had  to 
get  out  of  the  stand  and  straighten 
them  up.  Louie  had  him  in  a  vice 
and  it  was  slowly  tightening,  tight¬ 
ening  so  hard  that  some  clays  .Andy’s 
hands  shcjok  so  he  coidcl  hardly  hold 
the  coins.  'Fhe  one  satisfaction  that 
.Andy  got  was  the  clay  that  l.ouie 
had  made  the  wise  crack  to  the  pret¬ 
ty  woman  who  always  said  hello. 
She  hadn’t  been  embarrassed  or 
frightened  like  the  rest  of  them  but 
had  simply  wheeled  and  walked 
atvay.  Two  minutes  later  she  Avas 
back  Avith  a  cop  and  she  explained 
in  explicit  terms  exactly  Avhat  Louie 
had  said.  Louie  tried  to  talk  his  Avay 
out  of  it,  had  finally  gotten  mad, 
shouting  his  innocence  Avith  round 
drops  of  .SAveat  gleaming  on  his  fore¬ 
head.  .A  con])le  of  peojjle  had  stop¬ 
ped  just  after  they  took  Louie  arvay 
to  see  the  old  man  cackling  hyster¬ 
ically  in  his  stand.  He  didn’t  see 
Louie  fcjr  the  rest  of  the  clay.  .Andy 
learned  later  that  it  had  cost  Louie 
tAventy-five  l)utks  tci  scpielch  it  all. 
Fhe  next  clay  Louie  kicked  over 
three  piles  of  maga/ines. 

.And  there  Avere  more  packages. 
I'hey  Avere  an  ugly  chain  of  broAvn 
paper  things  that  Avere  sliding 
through  .Andy’s  hands.  .After  a  Avhile 
he  Avas  passing  olf  three  or  four  of 
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iliciii  a  week.  M(.)st  ()l  tlu'  tinu'  it 
was  tlio  Nkinnv  hophead  in  the  blue 
Niiit  who  pifkcil  them  up.  l)nt  tlicrc 
weic  NC\eral  t)thers  —  even  a  tvell- 
ilresNed  ^^•oman  witli  sa\age  eyes. 

\iul\  ilid  even  thing  he  eotdd  to 
a\oiil  l.onie.  He  was  ahvays  earelnl 
w  hen  et)ining  to  w  o  i  k  to  peer 
aionnd  the  e  o  r  n  e  r  ami 
make  sine  that  the  owner 
of  the  pool  room  Arasn't 
there.  He  woidd  then  ar¬ 
range  his  papers  and  mag¬ 
azines  and  hnttress  himself 
within  the  stand.  Once  in 
a  great  while  Louie  tvonld 
fail  to  appear  all  day,  but 
that  made  it  even  worse.  A  n  d  y 
wonld  he  nervous  from  seven  to 
four,  nervous  horn  the  fear  of  meet¬ 
ing  Lottie  that  kept  chewing  at  his 
insides.  The  old  man  did  not  walk 
nj)  to  the  next  block  to  eat  his  din¬ 
ner  anymore.  Now  he  wonld  scurry 
across  the  street  and  scuttle  dowm 
the  steps  to  the  subway.  He  w'ould 
get  his  evening  meal  anywhere  from 
a  Howery  saloon  to  a  diner  up  on 
the  etlge  of  Harlem.  He  even  tried 
to  think  quite  a  bit  one  night  but 
it  (July  made  him  dizzy.  Most  of  the 
time  he  would  walk  the  streets,  try¬ 
ing  to  push  the  tear  from  his  body 
with  weariness,  looking  into  strange 
places  and  unknown  faces  for  com¬ 
fort.  He  would  go  into  a  dark  bar 
and  sit  for  a  few  minutes  sipping  a 
beer  and  then  quietly  leave,  per¬ 
haps  to  stand  by  a  blazing  theatre 
marquee  and  listen  to  the  rumble 
and  murmur  of  countless  voices. 

But  each  morning  he  w'ould  be 
back  at  the  stand.  It  was  just  being 
alone  in  his  room  that  he  could 
not  stand. 

One  morning  he  looked  up  and 
saw  the  thin  man  in  the  blue  suit 
standing  a  few  feet  in  front  of  his 
stand.  Louie  was  leaning  against  the 
NO  PARKING  sign,  chew'ing  on  a 
dead  cigar.  The  thin  man  w'as  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  middle  of  the  sidewalk, 
mouthing  words  to  himself,  rocking 
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back  and  forth  on  his  heels.  Most 
people  going  by  tolerantly  smiled 
at  the  man  they  thought  w’as  a  drunk 
but  .Vndy  could  see  that  his  pupils 
had  dilated  until  they  were  bland 
black  pools.  Louie  appeared  not  to 
notice  the  man.  The  thin  man 
smiled  sadly  and  put  his  right  liand 
— wrappetl  in  a  handker¬ 
chief  —  inside  the  new^spa- 
per  he  had  rolled  loosely 
in  his  left  hand.  There  was 
a  sharp  explosion  and  a 
heavy  man  in  a  gray  suit 
leaned  against  the  w^all  of 
a  building  and  slid  to  a 
sitting  position.  It  was  like 
the  slow  -wilting  of  a  poisoned  flow¬ 
er.  By  the  time  Andy’s  eyes  swung 
back  to  the  thin  man  he  was  slip¬ 
ping  past  Louie  into  the  jam  at  the 
bus  stop  and  the  pool  room  owner 
was  staring  stupidly  at  the  rolled 
newspaper  in  his  hands.  People  were 
only  turning  around  at  the  unusual 
sound — they  didn’t  know  what  had 
happened.  Louie  hurried  over  to  the 
stand,  one  hand  exploring  inside  the 
roll  of  newspaper.  His  cigar  had 
fallen  from  his  mouth  and  his  dark 
face  was  damp  with  sweat. 

“Here,  Andy,  fer  Chrissakes!” 

“Why  should  I?” 

“C’mon,  c’mon.  Don’  let  me  down 

now.” 

Andy  took  the  rolled  copy  of  the 
Tribune  and  he  could  feel  the  heat 
of  the  gun  barrel  through  the  paper. 

Realization  struck  the  crowds  like 
a  bomb.  There  was  a  lot  of  yelling 
and  everyone  converged  on  the  man 
sitting  against  the  wall.  Andy 
couldn’t  see  him  anymore  because 
of  the  great  crowd  around  him.  In 
a  minute  or  two  a  cop  came,  then 
several  more.  They  asked  a  lot  of 
questions  but  Andy  was  pretty  sure 
they  weren’t  getting  anywhere.  By 
the  time  they  got  around  to  talking 
to  the  old  man  he  had  the  gun,  still 
wrapped  in  the  paper,  stuffed  inside 
his  belt,  under  his  coat.  Andy  told 
them  that  he  had  only  seen  the  man 


fall,  notlting  more.  He  heard  one  of 
the  cops  say  that  the  man  in  the 
gray  suit  was  lucky — he  would  live. 

The  following  morning  Andy 
came  to  work  at  his  usual  time  but 
he  did  not  bury  himself  in  the  stand. 
Today  he  felt  a  new  strength  and 
his  blood  was  racing  through  his 
veins.  Louie’s  fingerprints  were  on 
the  gun!  He  stood  beside  his  stand 
and  nodded  to  his  customers.  When 
the  pretty  woman  came  for  her  pa¬ 
per  he  talked  with  her  for  a  minute 
or  two;  he  found  out  that  she  was 
a  buyer  for  a  clothing  shop  uptotvn. 
It  was  just  after  the  woman  left  that 
Louie  came  out  of  the  pool  room 
and  walked  over  to  the  stand.  He 
carefully  placed  a  nickel  in  Andy’s 
hand  and  picked  up  a  copy  of  the 
Mirror.  Louie’s  black  eyes  didn’t 
stare  at  Andy  the  way  they  usually 
did — he  glanced  quickly  at  the  old 
man  and  then  looked  back  into  his 
paper. 

“Where  is  it?” 

“Oh,  I’ve  got  it  all  right,”  an¬ 
nounced  Andy. 

“Gimme  it.” 

“No,”  said  Andy,  “No,  I  don’t 
think  I  will.” 

“Why  you  old — ”  Louie  started  a 
long  string  of  dirty  words,  not  in  a 
loud  voice  but  low  and  mean,  the 
tone  of  a  man  who  is  scared  and 
angry  at  the  same  time;  but  Andy 
knew  he  could  grind  Louie  into  the 
sidewalk  as  if  he  were  an  ant.  Louie’s' 
paper  shook  in  his  hands.  He  talked 
breathlessly  and  his  lower  lip  hung 
full  and  wet. 

“I  gotta  have  it,  Andy,  I  gotta 
have  it!” 

Andy  had  waited  so  long  to  put 
the  squeeze  on  Louie,  waited  for 
the  time  when  the  pool  room  owner 
could  no  longer  push  him  around; 
but  the  taste  of  victory  was  rancid 
in  his  mouth,  a  bitter  shell  of  all 
his  dreams.  He  felt  uncomfortable 
seeing  Louie  caught  in  a  trap  like 
this  one — it  was  the  same  feeling  he 
got  when  Louie  insulted  women.  He 
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knew  that  the  sweat  and  oils  of 
Louie’s  hands  had  left  their  mark 
on  the  gun,  but  Andy  didn’t  want 
the  other  to  pay  for  something  he 
didn’t  do. 

“t  know,”  exclaimed  Andy,  hreath- 
le.ss  with  his  sudden  idea.  “I’ll  trade 
ya  the  gun  fer  the  pool  room!”  He 
saw  Louie’s  face  get  red  and  his  eyes 
narrow.  “Now  don’t  try  to  get  tough 
with  me,  Louie.  You’ll  never  get  it. 
I  got  it  hid — hid  good!” 

Louie’s  big  mouth  set  in  a  straight 
line.  He  took  out  a  fresh  cigar  and 
bit  off  the  end.  He  jammed  it  in  the 
corner  of  his  mouth. 

“I  got  obligations.  Those  guys’ll 
kill  me  if — ” 


“Make  up  yer  mind,  Louie.” 

“Jesus!”  said  Louie.  “I’m  in  the 
bind,  right  in  the  bind!” 

It  was  about  a  week  later  on  a 
warm,  damp  night  that  two  men 
stood  alone  by  the  afterrail  of  the 
125th  Street  Ferry  as  it  slid  across 
the  black  river.  Upstream  the  lights 
of  the  bridge  were  a  straight  string 
of  glowing  pearls.  No  one  was  near 
the  two  but  they  talked  in  low  tones. 
Finally  the  heavy  man  with  the 
glowing  cigar  took  some  papers  out 
of  his  pocket  and  passed  them  to 
the  frail  figure  in  the  golf  cap.  In 
his  turn  the  old  man  removed  a 
wrapped  jrackage  from  inside  his 
coat  and  with  a  twist  of  his  hand 


flicked  it  into  the  river.  It  made  a 
faint,  tinkling  splash  as  it  struck  the 
water.  When  the  vessel  touched  the 
Jersey  .shore  the  heavy  man  picked 
up  a  small  bag  at  his  feet  and  walk¬ 
ed  off  the  boat.  No  one  evei  saw 
him  again. 

An  Italian  couple  turned  the  pcx)l 
room  into  a  pizzeria  and  Andy  never 
appeared  at  the  stand  again.  The 
pretty  woman  stopped  to  .say  hello 
and  a  new  face  peered  vacantly  out 
at  her.  She  turned  hastily  away  and 
wondered  what  had  hajrpened  to 
Andy.  He’d  been  looking  thin  lately 
— perhaps  he  was  sick. 


Plato  and  the  Flicks 

by  JERRY  LANNINf; 


Shallow  shadows 

.  .  .  Montage  by  Lord  Calvert 
d'inctured  up 

.  .  .  Royalties  to  Natilie  Kalmus 
Sifted  of  thinnest  matter 

.  .  .  Palpable  orange  convertibles 
Pastel  plastered  caves 

.  .  .  20°  cooler  inside! 

d'hey  pop  corn-manna  by  the  fistful 
Into  their  suddenly,  inexplicably  thirsty  jaws 
Making  reverent  box-oflice  olierings  to 
Dens  ex  Beverly  Hills. 


Rita-Clark 
In  the  dark 
Hedy-Van 
.\  clo,se-up  pan. 


And  confusetl  delights  in  the  loge 
Wdiere  sit  the  jilumber  and  his  wife. 


Fheii’  backs  stubbornly  turned  upon 
Fhe  chill  and  sooty  street 
On  which  is  located 
Fhe  Bijou. 
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YOlf  KNOW^  daiim  well  what 
I  mean!  She  said  it  as  casual¬ 
ly  as  one  w'ould  drag  a  cigar¬ 
ette.  The  w^ords  llowed  out  like  used 
smoke,  unemotional. 

rhoughts  cascaded;  transformed 
they  scrambled  l)ack  uj)  some  un- 
recogni/ahle  mental  mountain  only 
to  he  inverted  a  n  d  fall  again. 
“Damn  gravity,”  he  thought.  “Grav¬ 
ity  ..  .  just  about  sums  it  up.  Grave. 
Guess  they’re  related,  have  to  be. 
Like  a  coordinated  prelude,  one  to 
the  other.  Two  innnutables.  How' 
should  I  feel.” 

He  could  picture  a  Dali  interpre¬ 
tation:  In  the  foreground  his  frosted 
viscera  twisteil  like  a  hand-wrung 
sheet,  yet  frosted  for  it  was  a  cold 
fear.  In  the  background  a  dessicated 
desert,  interlocking  with  a  multipat- 
terned,  eyed  mosaic  laced  with  open 
arteries.  Floating  above  would  be 
his  body  —  dismembered  perhaps, 
Init  w'ith  eyes  that  showed  a  self- 
shattering  foresight.  Of  course,  a 
pale  pink  arrow  would  bisect  his 
heart  such  as  the  l)oy  Gupid  porcu¬ 
pines  our  lives  with.  Somewhere  in 
the  wasteland’s  depth  wouhl  arise 
tlie  thin  stream  of  life.  A  girl  dis¬ 
torted,  an  apple,  a  snake,  anti  a 
sadistic  Muse  —  Melpomene  would 
be  .satisfactory,  cltjthed  in  the  tolor 
of  old  passion — woultl  complete  it. 

Introspection  takes  time.  He  look- 
etl  up  and  saw  the  intent  disinterest 
a  well-fed  cats  shttws  a  corneretl 
mouse.  Poor  mouse!  Cionnniseiation 
was  in  order.  Foo  bad  pailiamenta- 
tion  coidtln’t  be  extended  beyond 
yakkety-yak  into  b  a  s  i  c  existence, 
base,  basic.  Fhese  cou|jles  and  their 
occlutled  ambiguities  were  plaguing 
him.  His  hand  still  lightly  graspetl 
her  shoidder  as  they  sat  facing  each 
other,  the  thumb  barely  aware  of 
the  breast  that  rested  gracefully  be¬ 
low.  l  ime,  motion — both  were  with¬ 
out  couse(|uence.  'Fhey  sat  silently 
—  he  staring  without  p  u  r  pose 
through  the  window  of  the  coupe, 
she  noting  the  facial  confirmations 
ol  abstractions  that  pursued  ration¬ 
ality  through  the  antechambers  of 
his  mind.  Finally  to  break  the  un¬ 


spoken,  dissecting  incpiisition  h  e 
kissed  her  ear. 

Doing  so  he  breathed  in  the  mix¬ 
ed  perfumes  of  her,  the  synthetic 
and  the  animal.  All  bespeakitig  to 
his  subcon.scious  the  delicate  taste 
that  was  the  essence  of  her  unclothed 
j>er.sonality.  Her  beauty  was  a  fran¬ 
gible  creation  of  the  slot  machine 
combinations  of  geties.  Some  get 
three  bells;  others,  mixed  fruits. 
She  was  only,  completely,  feminine. 
'Fhe  word  itself  was  a  synopsis  de¬ 
signed  for  her.  She  could  never  be 
an  artist’s  conception  and  with  the 
same  ecjuality  she  would  never  as¬ 
pire  to  such.  However,  each  near 
perfect  leature  blended  with  mag¬ 
nificent  purpose,  the  illusory  effect 
being  that  of  looking  at  an  angel 
through  the  diaphony  of  four  feet 
of  fog,  or  a  water  swept  window'- 
pane  Doling  was  nineteen,  had  light 
brown  hair  and  hazel  eyes.  She  pos¬ 
sessed  all  the  litheness  inherent  in 
youth,  a  sprinkling  of  the  grace  of 
maturity  and  the  soft  smoothness  of 
a  woman.  Hers  was  a  body  created 
to  coordinate  perfectly  with  a  man. 

Fler  personal  likes  w'ere  contem¬ 
porary,  simple.  Dances,  movies,  par¬ 
ties — not  the  mature  cocktailian  va¬ 
riety  but  coke  dates,  canasta,  shcjw- 
ers  and  other  indigenous  to  small 
towns  and  digestible  to  its  gossipers. 
.She  swam,  skated  and  danced  with 
a  subtleness  that  whispered  of  a 
naive  passion. 

'Font  Rogers  w’as  a  two  inch  taller 
modification  of  his  father.  Not  hancl- 
home,  not  ordinary,  but  |jossessing 
an  evanescent  cpiality  that  warmed 
girls’  insides  far  mcjre  eflectively 
than  unusual  bratidies  or  common, 
drip  coffee.  Not  b  feet  but  five  feet 
1  1 1/2  inches.  He  always  reminded 
friends  of  the  extra  half-inch  as 
though  embarrassingly  aware  of  the 
failure  to  achieve  a  10  year  old’s 
cheam  of  what  God-on-earth  should 
stand  barefoot.  His  102  jjounds 
were  distributed  jdeasantly.  There 
were  m  a  n  y  simulai  ities  between 
I Om  and  Doling:  same  color  eyes, 
same  hair,  same  restle.ss  energy,  same 
interest  in  little  things  —  an  odd 


shaped  rock,  picture-pattern  clouds, 
the  forest  as  a  dreaming  place,  an 
inner  communion  with  the  trans¬ 
cendent  beauties  of  common  life 
often  so  cjuerulously  trampled  into 
a  coarse  oblivion. 

Mr.  Rogers  was  a  printer,  Mr. 
Johnson  an  automobile  dealer.  They 
lived  cjuite  ashamedly  in  Samsoti, 
whose  jjrincipal  product  was  coal. 
The  interest  of  the  24,94.^  other  in¬ 
habitants  were  ccjinmon  —  money. 
I’his  they  deemed  the  magic  carpet 
into  a  universe  of  luxury  and,  mis- 
t  a  k  e  n  1  y  rationalized,  hajjjjiness. 
They  w'ere  collectively  American, 
back-bitingly  liiendly.  I'heir  .secure 
world  extended  lor  the  most  part  a 
maximum  of  -fO  miles  .so  as  to  iti- 
clucle  the  mines. 

.Samson  had  all  of  the  inconven¬ 
iences  of  modern  American  living 
including  a  Junior  Chandter  of 
Gcjimnerce  and  a  dearth  oH  parking 
space.  I'he  city  was  close-knit  and 
dirty.  I’he  business  .section  faced  on 
two  narrow'  parallel  streets  and  the 
whole  was  compressed  between  two 
mountains.  T  h  e  residential  area 
bulged  out  unglamourously  around 
it  like  an  obese  matron  in  a  girdle 
purchased  twelve  years  before.  A 
]jotjtouni  of  pure  and  amalgamated 
j)eojjle  dug  coal,  supervised  its  jtro- 
duction,  lejjaired  locomotives,  blew 
traffic  whistles,  waited  tables,  .sold 
groceries,  ran  garages  and  printed. 
Lath  of  them  envisionetl  in  .some 
]jublicly  non-accessible  recess  of  his 
mind  the  day  he  woidd  escape  the 
hate  fomenting  environ  ol  mutuallv 
actpiisitive  lechers  and  from  the 
filth  ( OIK omitant  with  black  excre¬ 
ment  from  the  earth’s  bowels.  With 
his  fortune  secure,  of  course.  4’his 
was  a  place  of  throat-slitting  oppor¬ 
tunity  (omplete  with  all  allied  mad- 
ne.sses,  lusts,  subterfuges,  politiial 
dogs  and  dogmas. 

“.Vre  you  sure,  darliug?” 

“I’ve  never  been  this  late  before.” 

Glose  to  her  and  relaxed  slightly 
horn  his  own  shock,  4'om  could 
feel  the  (ontrolled  tenseness  within 
her  and  realized  suddenly  that  she 
was  very  Irightened,  scared.  .Ml  the 
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lasualness.  the  strange  timbre  of  her 
\oiee,  the  exnieism.  had  been  re¬ 
hearsed.  She  was  jnst  a  wonderfnl 
uirl.  (.leeph.  irretrievahlv  in  love. 

....  and  look  at  von,  look  at 
von  now  1  This  was  annising.  Two 
ipiirk  ha-lta’s.  One  for  her  aittl  one 
for  \on.  I  he  w  hole  skein  of  the 
last  few  months  coiled  neatly,  writh¬ 
ing.  reach  to  spring,  strike  back. 
Illusion,  phantasy,  bitterness  .  .  . 
all  were,  are,  always  woidcl  remain 
inseparable.  This  was  great! 

He  said,  "t'.are  for  a  cigarette?” 
I  he  pale  blue  tlicker  of  the  lighter 
distorted  b  o  t  h  their  faces,  aged 
them,  while  two  shadows  danced 
somber. 

.  .  .  where  are  all  our  words,  have 
they  deserted  us?  Where  are  the 
laughs,  the  jokes,  the  tenderness  that 
was  ours.  What  is  holding  us  re¬ 
strained?  Damn  it!  There  was  but 
one  reason,  one  destruction,  one 
cause  for  all  this  .  .  .  only  one.  How- 
many  times  had  he  heard  it  .  .  . 
'Now  Tommy  be  good  and  be  in 
early’  or  from  his  father,  ‘Remember 
.son,  people  always  stick  their  noses 
in,  and  talk’.  .Scj  this  was  it  .  .  .  the 
mosaic  plain,  warnings  all  unheed¬ 
ed,  actions  accomplished  .  .  .  noth¬ 
ing  remains  but  the  time  necessary 
for  ignoramuses  to  solve  the  et[ua- 
tion  fcjr  X  .  .  .  what’s  it  like.  Tom¬ 
my  ol’  boy,  to  reccjgnize  yourself 
.  .  .  Dr.  Rogers,  psychoanalyst,  open 
Icjr  lousiness.  .  .  . 

Little  unrelated  l)its  flashed  cjiito 
his  mind’s  viewing  screen  .  .  .  there 
was  his  rcxjmmate  standing  in  lied 
enacting  the  last  three  lines  of 
home’s  gidcled  missile,  ‘.  .  .  be  care¬ 
ful.  We  Icne  you  and  don’t  want 
anything  to  hurt  you  .  .  .  Love, 
.Mother’.  It  was  foolish,  idiotic  mim¬ 
icry  and  what  you  would  expect 
from  (iharlie;  even  then  though  he 
had  wondered  about  the  unw'ritten, 
‘You’re  OL’R  sc;n  and  anything  that 
you  do  wrong  reffects  cjn  US.  Re¬ 
member  OUR  positicjn’.  He’d  gc;tten 
similar  sufitle  w'arnings  from  the 
folks’  .  .  .  choose  your  friends,  care- 
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fid  who  you  date,  be  in  early’  .  .  . 
and  two  viewpoints  on  beer  drink¬ 
ing,  both  restrained.  Again  there 
was  Bill  last  summer.  Swell  guy, 
smart;  Sally  was  cute  too,  and  lots 
of  fun  .  .  .  just  two  weeks  before 
they  were  to  go  liack  to  school.  Bill 
a  senior,  she  a  sophomore,  elope¬ 
ment.  Then  the  blood  cpiest  began 
.  .  .  over  and  over  .  .  .  yip,  yip,  yip 
the  angry  barks  only  heralding  the 
lusty  destruction  of  two  innocents. 
.After  their  immediate  mastication, 
the  inevitable,  ’That’s  w'hat  you 
could  expect  from.  .  .  .’  Bill  was 
nasty,  Sally  unclean  .  .  .  yet  both 
pure  as  platitutlinous  snow'  .  .  .  tie- 
pending  on  whose  viewpoint,  from 
what  skeletal  fen  the  vituperation 
jjoured  forth.  And  the  parents,  yes 
parents  .  .  .  w'liere  now  the  Mar¬ 
shall’s  and  Robinson’s?  Loud  crash 
patriarchal  domains,  soon  are  crush¬ 
ed  all  long-labored  edifices  before 
everpressing  society.  Cow'ards,  damn¬ 
ed  slinking  cowards  .  .  .  society  .  .  . 
such  a  stench  rises  only  from  adul¬ 
terous  snoops.  Wear  red  glasses  and 
slap  black  paint.  Not  once  hearing 
it  mentioned,  tpiestioned,  or  spoken 
that  Bill  and  Sally  were  in  love.  No 
longer  do  the  Marshall’s  or  Robin¬ 
son’s  attend  church,  invite  in 
friends,  go  to  lodges,  gossip,  play 
britlge,  such  is  the  transformation. 
A  caste  withdrawn,  eye  corner-play 
betraying  fear  of  other,  further  cas¬ 
tigations. 

Was  this  what  he  reserved  lor  the 
Roger’s  and  Johnson’s  and  more 
important.  Doling  a  n  d  himself? 
God!  Why  do  these  things  have  to 
happen?  It’s  always  the  other  fel¬ 
low  caught  for  speeding,  kills  his 
wife,  wrecks  the  car,  drowns,  di¬ 
vorces,  has  nervous  breakdowns, 
love-aches  .  .  .  always  someone  else. 

“Tom,  what’re  we  going  to  do?” 

“We’ll  get  married,  of  course.  I’ve 
.saved  a  little  money  this  summer; 
enough  to  get  started  on.” 

“But  what  about  your  school? 
You  can’t  work  and  do  that  too!  I 
tan  work  for  a  while  but.  .  .  .” 
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“Yeah,  1  know'.  We’ll  manage;  I 
know  enough  about  printing  to  get 
a  job  somewhere.  It’ll  be  rough  for 
a  while,  but  w'hat  isn’t?  Anyway, 
I’m  tiretl  of  school.” 

.  .  .  man  how  you  can  talk,  keep 
it  u|i  you’re  doing  fine.  Where’s  the 
B.A.  now,  the  Master’s?  Where’s  all 
that  security?  You  didn’t  w'ant  to  be 
a  psychologist  anyhow  .  .  .  you’ll 
make  money  in  printing,  might 
even  ow'n  your  own  shop  someday. 
Ray,  rah,  rah,  oblivion! 

“This  w'ill  kill  mother,  God,  Tom, 
why,  w'hy.  .  .  .?” 

“Hey  here,  take  it  easy.  It’s  not 
as  bad  as  all  that.  So  we  move  some¬ 
where  else,  no  one  will  know  the 
difference.  Just  a  young  married 
couple  getting  started.” 

“No  one  except  everyone.  Look 
what  happened  to  Sally  and  Bill 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  and 
Bill’s  folks.  No  one  will  know,  that’s 
a  laugh.” 

“We  could  stand  a  few  now,  not 
that  kind  though.  You  have  any  bet¬ 
ter  ideas?” 

“No.  But  I  can  hear  Mrs.  Morris 
already.  I  wish  she’d  drop  dead.” 

“So  do  f,  but  it’s  not  probable; 
you’re  worrying  too  much.” 

“I’m  not  worried  about  us  Tom, 
you  know  that.  We  can  move  where 
no  one  knows  us,  say  we’ve  been 
married  six  months  and  no  one’ll 
think  anything  about  it.  It’s  mother 
and  dad  I’m  sorry  for.  I  wish  .  .  . 
but  what’s  the  use  of  wi,shing?” 

“Wish  what?” 

“Wish  in  a  way  we’d  never  met. 
No,  1  don’t  though,  not  really.  In 
a  way  I’m  glad  .  .  .  I’m  just  mixed 
up.  Your  folks’ll  get  it  too  you 

know.” 

“I’m  damned  well  aware  of  that, 
but  what  can  you  do?  What  can 
you  do?  That’s  the  joker.” 

Sitting  beside  her,  his  fingers  ab¬ 
sently  stroking  her  neck  it  was  diffi¬ 
cult  to  piece  all  the  many  fragments 
together,  fit  them,  and  predict.  How 
would  you  say  it  to  the  Old  Lady? 
“Mom,  Doe  and  I  are  getting  mar- 
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lied  next  week.”  Then  there  would 
lie  all  the  reasoning,  (|nestioning, 
more  reasons  —  education  was  sure 
to  come  in — and  a  few  tears.  y\ll 
this  until  either  she  or  Dad  finally 
saw  the  light  and  .  .  .  who  knows? 
Perhaps  a  secret  marriage  woiiltl  be 
better,  but  everyone  k  n  o  w  s  the 
johnson’s  plan  on  a  chinch  rved- 
ding. 

Kissing  her  gently  on  both  eye¬ 
lids  her  favorite  way,  he  felt  the 
slow  channel  of  tears  of  her  cheek. 
It  must  really  he  rough  for  her. 
You’re  a  fool!  A  damned  eager  fool! 
(Iradling  her  head  in  his  hands  he 
ki.ssed  her  slowly,  hoping  some  false 
confidence  would  flow  into  her. 
Then  they  sat  quietly,  holding  one 
another  close,  thinking. 


“ lom,  it’s  getting  late,  we’d  liet- 
ter  go.” 

“OK  darling.” 

Backing  o  u  t  of  their  parking 
place,  they  drove  slowly  down  the 
mountain  road  oblivious  of  the  mul¬ 
titude  of  night  sounds  surrounding 
them,  rnrning  onto  the  highway 
they  settled  into  traffic  and  rode 
silently,  subdued. 

.  .  .  great,  you’re  going  fine  'rom- 
my  boy.  How  does  it  feel  to  blast 
prestige  and  honor  from  five  people 
all  at  once.  Understanding;  sure 
they’ll  understand,  you’re  not  uni¬ 
que,  neither  is  the  situation  .  .  .  but 
how  about  the  24,000  other  scratch¬ 
ing,  clawing,  enterprising  bastards? 
Another  incident  to  chetv,  swallow, 
gulp,  drink  in  to  swell  pointed-at- 
with-pride  egos.  Ravenous  predators. 


murderous  scavengers.  .  .  . 

“Look  at  that  crazy  fool  drive! 
Did  you  see  how  he  almost  ran  me 
oil  the  road?  Why  in  the  devil  don’t 
people  do  something  about  mani¬ 
acs?” 

“Maybe  he’s  in  a  hurry,  Tom.” 

“He  must  be  .  .  .  there  he  goes 
passing  on  a  hill.  Did  you  see  that? 
That  trailer  truck  almost  got  him. 
Maybe  that’ll  teach  him  a  lesson.” 

....  scavengers,  dirty  stinking 
cowards.  No  one  woidd  even  ask 
whether  we  were  in  love,  only  paper- 
bound  love  condoned,  permitted. 

“Tom!  Watch  out  for  that  truck, 
you’re  on  his  side!” 

“1  see  it.  Doe.” 

.  .  .  claw,  struggle,  fight  for  your 
ounces  of  prestige.  1  resign! 

“  Lom!  .  .  .” 


YOUTH 

by  ELINOR  DIVINE 


Youth — I  hate  the  word. 

I  want  to  mash  it  with  my  heel, 

Eo  watch  it  squirm,  to  hear  it  squeal. 
And  why?  Eor  I  myself  am  young, 

;\nd  yotingness  tastes  against  my  tongue 
.\s  wincing  sharj)  as  bitter  quince; 

Eor  I  disdain  to  smile  among 
I  he  foolish  faces,  smiles  that  mince — 
The  cheeks  of  youth  like  apples  hung 
Erom  naive  trees  across  the  fence. 

.\s  when  a  child  I  tried  to  see 
.Above  a  place  too  high  for  me, 

I  know,  not  strength,  btit  imjiotence 
In  straining  for  experience. 

Oh,  I  would  know  eternity! 

I  feel  its  presence  stirring  me — 

.\nd  yet  it  waits  beyond  my  reach, 
While  helplessly  I  kick  and  screech 
.And  writhe,  infested  with  the  leech 
Of  clinging,  stinging  youth. 
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"l.i’iul  me  ;i  ci^arciie,  will  you. 
Mike?" 

Aiul  a  mauh  tin).  I  suppose?" 
■'Aiul  a  inaith  loo.  if  you  please." 
Michael  Lord  tossed  them  both 
to  his  eouipanion  and  shook  his 
head  resignedly  in  the  darkness  of 
the  cellar.  "What  a  haphazard  devil 
sou  are,  Raif.  You’d  as  soon  borrow 
a  lellosv's  soul,  as  not,” 

"The  hell,  you  say.  What  would 
1  do  with  a  .soul?” 

"Well,  if  you  had  one,  you  might 
settle  dosvn  and  pray  us  out  of  this 
mess.  I'd  do  it  myself  if  I  had  your 
glib  tongue.  Instead,  all  I’ve  got  is 
a  stinking  suspicion  we’re  surround¬ 
ed,  and  if  those  are  Germans  up 
above  us  and  if  they  let  loose  w'ith 
one  of  those  screamers — -well  we’re 
done  for,  that’s  all. 

“.All  right  then,  lend  me  your 
soul,  and  I’ll  give  it  a  whirl.” 

"Give  it  a  whirl?” 

“.Sure,  why  not?  Just  like  you  said, 
with  your  soul  and  my  savoir  faire, 
we  could  go  places.” 

“Why  not,  indeed.  \Vhat  a  set  up 
that  Avould  be.  Okay  then,  Raif,  it’s 
yours.  One  soul,  slightly  seared  but 
still  susceptible  in  spots.  One  soul 
for  the  duration  and  six  months.” 

“Thanks,  fella,  don’t  think  it 
hasn’t  been  real  cause — ” 

Before  he  could  fini.sh  his  sen¬ 
tence,  there  was  a  blinding  flash,  an 
o%er-powering  blast  of  noise,  the 
splinter  of  wood  and  plaster;  and 
then  .Michael  Lord  pitched  forward 
on  his  face,  his  body  a  bloody,  twdst- 
ed  mass  that  moved  once,  moaned 
once,  and  then  lay  still. 

It  was  twenty-four  hours  before 
the  rescue  .squad  arrived.  Another 
five  before  they  could  dig  the  bodies 
out.  When  they  did,  it  was  much  to 
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Illustrated  by  Bill  ]]\‘tuiore 

their  surprise  that  they  discovered 
one  who  was  alive  although  still  un¬ 
conscious.  This  one  they  rushed 
back  swiftly  to  the  emergency  hos¬ 
pital.  Tw'o  weeks  later  the  war  was 
over.  And  thus  it  was  that  two 
months  later,  Raiforcl  Savage  ar¬ 
rived  home,  sound  of  mind  and 
body  but  in  somewhat  dubious  pos¬ 
session  of  another  man’s  soul. 

Of  course  he  wouldn’t  believe  it 
at  first.  That  whole  affair  back  there 
in  that  black  crawling  darkness, — 
he’d  remembered  it  all  perfectly  but 
as  in  a  dream.  It  was  something  too 
fantastic  to  believe  in.  And  then  he 
went  home  —  home  to  his  father’s 
awful  respectability  and  ugly  brown- 
stone  house  on  Fifty-first  Street, 
home  to  his  mother’s  quiet  little  teas 
and  even  cjuieter  regard,  home  to 
Liza’s  vibrant  beauty  and  gay  nights 
out  on  the  town.  He  wrinkled  his 
nose  at  this  last,  speculatively.  Of 
those  three  he  knew  so  well,  Liza 
alone  he  could  not  be  sure  of. 

AVith  his  father,  he  knew  exactly 
how  it  would  be.  They’d  sit  down 
together  in  the  dim,  old  musty 
study,  amid  solemn  rows  of  sober, 
superior  law  books,  and  they’d  go 
over  the  whole  issue  once  more: 
about  how  he  was  really  old  enough 
to  be  settling  down  now,  about  how 
the  business  needed  a  younger  hand 
at  the  helm,  and  about  how  there 
were  certain  responsibilities  which 
every  man  must  a,ssume  sooner  or 
later.  He  would  make  a  few  non¬ 
committal  replies  to  all  this,  ask  a 
few  staggering  questions  about  the 
state  of  finances  and  then  borrow  an 
advance  on  his  annuity  and  be  gone 
before  the  old  gentleman  had  had 
time  to  do  more  than  be  pleased 
over  his  return. 


With  his  motlier  there  would  be 
no  problems  at  all.  After  he  had 
seen  his  father,  he  would  stop  by 
her  sitting  room  where  she’d  be 
waiting  for  him,  a  cup  of  tea  in 
hand,  a  faintly  hopeful  but  always 
tender  smile  upon  her  face.  He 
would  sit  on  the  stool  at  her  feet 
and  tease  her  a  bit  about  her  youth¬ 
ful  looks,  which  worried  her  because 
his  father  had  grown  so  old  of  late; 
and  he’d  stride  about  the  room, 
waving  his  hands  and  talking  rapid¬ 
ly  about  everything  imaginable,  all 
the  time,  stuffing  cup  cakes  and 
warm  tea  down  inside  himself.  She’d 
pretend  to  frown  at  his  wild  stories, 
but  she’d  enjoy  the  confusion  and 
vitality  he’d  brought  with  him  into 
her  room,  and  she’d  never  question 
him  as  to  tomorrow.  She  was  al¬ 
ways  hopeful  but,  unlike  his  father, 
never  demanding.  She  was  much 
more  of  a  realist  than  the  old  gen¬ 
tleman  and  much  younger  too.  Be¬ 
sides  which,  she  was  not  his  real 
mother,  and  she’d  never  felt  the 
right  to  assume  that  position  over 
him.  He’d  seen  to  that.  He  liked  her 
very  much.  He  was,  in  fact,  very 
fond  of  her.  There  had  never  been ' 
any  disagreement  between  them. 
But  from  the  first,  even  as  a  child, 
he  had  lent  himeslf  to  the  situation 
of  his  father’s  re-marriage  in  a  way 
which  would  later  give  her  any  bind¬ 
ing  ties  upon  his  person.  But  then 
she  had  no  reason  to  feel  hurt  at 
that.  There  was  not  any  individual 
who  could  truthfully  say  he  had  a 
hold  upon  the  life  of  William  Rai- 
ford  Savage.  Not  even  Liza,  and  she 
had  tried.  He  smiled  as  he  thought 
of  how  she  had  tried. 

Yes,  his  mother  he  could  handle, 
and  his  father,  just  ignore;  but  Liza 
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was  an  entirely  different,  unpredict¬ 
able  element,  and  that  was  what  he 
liked  the  best  about  her.  Sometimes 
she  was  all  fire  and  flame  and  hell 
lor  leather  to  do  anything  he  shoidd 
suggest.  Her  lieauty  then  was  of  a 
swirling,  electric  sort.  At  o  t  h  e  r 
times,  she  became  withdrawn  and 
cold,  and  her  moody  loveliness  at 
these  moments  was  ol  a  rare,  un- 
(apturable  nature.  It  was  a  game 
they  played  together — these  two — 
except  that  with  her  it  was  no  game. 
She  loved  him  though  she  hated 
him — but  always  she  amused  him. 
Her  mislortune  was  that  he  knew 
what  changed  her  Irom  passionate 
unthinking  to  sudden  cold  retreat — 
knew  that  it  was  himself.  This,  and 
the  fact  that  it  amused  him,  had 
taken  her  a  long  way  from  the  naive 
young  child  she  had  once  been,  long 
ago  in  that  happy  summer  before 
Raif  and  she  had  met.  Now  she 
could  be  —  usually  was  —  the  gay, 
brittle,  fast,  young  socialite — the  .sort 
that  Raiford  liked.  But  at  other 
times — times  when  she  stopped  long 
enough  to  question,  to  look  behind 
her  for  her  lagging  self,  she  took  on 
something  of  that  which  she  might 
have  been.  She  became  tpdet,  more 
reserved,  but  with  a  charm  that  only 
hinted  at  that  unattainable  beauty 
of  sold  for  which  she  hail  been  des¬ 
tined.  Too  much  of  bitter  aware¬ 
ness  and  self-deprecation  lay  now  in 
the  depths  of  her  grey  eyes.  And  be¬ 
sides,  this  withdrawal  was  as  muih 
an  attemjit  to  arouse  Raif  to  some 
show  of  caring  as  it  was  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  her  old  self.  And  either  way, 
she  amused  him.  When  she  was  colil 
and  disdainful,  he  liked  to  tease  and 
torment  her  back  into  a  state  of 
forced  gaiety  and  glitter.  Yet  when 
.she  was  all  wildness  and  abandon, 
he  would  sometimes  leave  her,  just 
like  that  —  disappear  for  weeks  on 
end,  and  come  back  to  find  her  dark- 
browed,  brooding,  furious,  aloof. 
And  then  it  would  liegin  all  over. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Raiford 


.Savage  was  an  unlikable  person,  or 
unkind.  He  was  very  likable,  very 
kind — when  he  put  his  mind  to  it. 
But  it  was  only  when  he  put  his 
mind  to  it.  He  would  not  be  forced 
into  anything,  especially  a  show  of 
aflection.  He  refused  to  allow  any¬ 
one  to  expect  anything  of  him.  The 
one  trait  which  characterized  his 
whole  being  was  a  ruthless  deter¬ 
mination  for  utter  independence. 
No  demanils,  no  responsiliilities,  no 
attachments  were  for  him.  He  would 
go  his  own  way  alone.  He  woidd  ask 
much  of  others — that  was  true — but 
they  had  their  own  choice  as  to 
whether  to  comply  with  his  de¬ 
mands  or  not.  If  they  did  deny  him, 
he  held  no  hard  feelings;  anil  if 
they  could  not — well,  that  was  their 
weakness.  He  himself  was  strong  and 
that  was  enough.  Perhaps  if  his 
feelings  in  the  matter  were  to  be  put 
into  tidy  philoso[)hical  order,  they 


were  that  he  was  not  his  brother’s 
keeper,  and  that  he  believed  strictly 
in  “this  above  all,  to  thine  own  self 
be  true.’’  Raiford  had  long  ago  for¬ 
gotten  the  rest  of  that  particular 
ijuotation. 

And  so  it  was,  and  so  it  would 
have  l)een  if  not  for  the  lamentable 
fact  of  his  having  suddenly  come 
into  the  ])ossession  of  someone  else’s 
soul.  He  did  not  believe  it  at  first. 
He  tried  hard  to  conjure  up  the  old 
tags  and  fancy  words  with  which  he 
had  long  kept  his  father  beguiled. 
He  tried  as  he  strode  down  the 
thickly  carpeted  hallway  to  the 
study,  but  when  he  got  there,  the 
old  gentleman  looked  so  tired,  so 
thin  and  so  vulnerable  somehow, 
that  the  words  just  stuck  in  his 
throat.  They  wouldn’t  come.  He 
didn’t  like  it.  No,  he  didn’t  like  it 
in  the  least.  But  there  was  so  much 
that  had  happened;  something  about 
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EXPECTATION 

l)y  SAM  SHUMAKER 

Expectation  is  another’s  word, 

Eor  something  not  quite  sure; 

While  hope’s  the  only  voice  I’ve  heard, 
And  it  will  not  endure. 

I  know  that  I  cannot  expect, 

With  clear  and  faithful  heart. 

And  yet  sometimes  I  can  detect 
Hope  make  a  little  start. 

Perhaps  my  heart  is  cowardly. 

Not  daring  half  enough. 

But  though  I  try,  it  seems  to  me 
That  hope’s  a  flimsy  stuff. 


siixks  and  .securities  and  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  investigations.  The  old  gen- 
tleman  ilidn’t  .seem  to  grasp  the  de¬ 
tails  too  clearly.  It  was  hard  for 
Rail  to  make  otit  what  he  was  say¬ 
ing.  Btit  then  when  he  diil,  the  aw¬ 
ful  enormitx  of  the  situation  loomed 
Itefore  him  like  a  chasm,  and  he  was 
Iteing  forced  into  shoiddering  the 
wliole  tlamnahle  mess,  forceil  into  it 
as  surels  is  if  there  were  someone 
with  a  gun  pointing  at  his  back.  He 
.saw  the  montlts  of  careftd,  tetlious, 
agonizing  work  stretcliing  out  Itelore 
him  in  a  never-entling  line;  and  he 
heard  himself  making  clear,  con¬ 
cise  Statements  as  to  what  they’d 
Ijetter  do,  what  he’d  have  to  get 
tione  first  tiling  in  the  morning. 

I'he  interview  with  his  mother 
was  no  better.  .She  sat  there  in  silver 
and  gray  loveliness,  the  tea  tray  close 
behiiul  her.  He  watched  a  quick 
smile  of  recognition  dawn  in  her 
eyes,  and  he  went  and  kissed  her 
gentlv  for  the  first  time.  Her  arms 
tigiitenetl  around  him.  Her  regard 
was  questioning  now.  He  laid  his 
head  down  in  her  lap,  knew'  the 
tears  upon  his  hands  were  hers  and 
felt  the  strong  ties  of  warmth  and 
affection  binding  him  in  do  w  n 
through  the  years  to  come. 

He  went  away  then  to  his  owm 
room,  and  he  stood  and  looked  at 
himself  long  in  the  mirror.  The 
face  was  a  hard  one  but  handsome. 
The  hair  was  cut  short,  very  black, 
very  glossy.  It  grew'  to  a  peak  over 
his  square  brow'.  From  that,  one’s 
eye  travelled  in  a  straight  line  dow'ii 
his  straight-boned  nose  to  his  fine 
lips.  They  w'ere  scarlet,  laughing, 
flexible.  They  made  one  want  to 
ask  what  was  the  joke.  And  then  one 
saw  his  eyes,  and  one  knew'  there  was 
no  joke.  For  his  eyes  w’ere  serious, 
unsmiling.  They  were  the  eyes  of 
.Michael  Lord. 

“Damn  you,  and  your  .soul,’’  he 
said  fiercely.  “I  don’t  want  things 
this  way.  I  w'on’t  have  them.  I’ll  try 
just  once  more.”  He  turned  then 


and  went  rapidly  down  the  stairs 
and  out  the  door  to  where  his  car 
was  parked.  He  had  picked  it  for  its 
sjieed  and  for  its  low-slung  beauty. 
It  had  never  travelled  so  fast  as  on 
that  short,  whirlwind  trip  uptown 
to  Liza’s  apartment.  Liza! 

As  he  flung  himself  from  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  convertible,  he  tried  to 
imagine  how  it  would  be.  He  could 
have  been  far  more  certain  if  only 
this  cursed  soul  were  not  clinging 
so  tightly  to  him.  It  was  like  wear¬ 
ing  another  man’s  shoes.  At  the 
door  he  paused  to  get  hold  of  him¬ 
self.  He  was  Raiford  Savage,  cool, 
collected,  casual. 

“You,  Michael,  my  boy,”  he  said 
to  that  one  whom  he  had  become 
convinced  by  now  was  ever  with 
him,  “may  never  have  seen  anything 
comparable  to  Liza.  She’s  quite  a 
gal.  Even  I  will  admit  that.  But  just 
don’t  let’s  lose  our  heads.  Don’t  let’s 
get  carried  away!  If  you’ll  only  let 
me  handle  the  situation,  all  will  be 


well.  Just  you  keep  out  of  it  for  this 
once!” 

He  rang  the  bell  then  and  waited. 
Steps  sounded.  A  key  turned.  She 
stood  silent,  staring  in  the  doorway. 
All  of  his  life  he  would  remember 
her  loveliness  in  that  moment.  The 
fine  bones  of  her  thin  face,  the  scar¬ 
let  flush  to  her  white  skin,  the  black 
curls  fitting  like  a  skull  cap  to  her 
small,  well  -  shaped  head,  her  eyes 
dilating,  changing,  now  grey,  now 
blue,  now  almost  violet.  Her  lips 
trembled  and  her  hands  and  her 
body.  He  took  in  the  clothes  she 
was  wearing — a  skirt  and  soft,  white, 
silken  shirt  that  only  served  to  ac¬ 
centuate  the  slimness  of  her  figure. 

He  turned  away — he  fled — quickly 
— quickly!  He  had  to  get  away  from 
there.  He  loved  her  now.  He  knew 
it  with  a  completeness  that  left  no 
room  for  doubt.  Loved  her  and  was 
ashamed.  This  was  not  he.  This  was 
not  Raiford  Savage.  This  was  a  man 
who  had  died  two  months  before  in 
a  stinking  celler  in  the  valley  of  the 
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Rhine.  This  was  Michael  Lord.  He 
could  have  cried  with  frustration. 
But  he  knew  it  all  the  same.  He,  or 
rather  that  that  he  had  been,  could 
never  have  loved  like  this.  The  self- 
le.ss  tenderness  of  the  emotion  which 
had  swept  over  him  there  in  the 
doorway  had  sprung  from  a  soul  of 
such  compassion  and  feeling  as  he 
had  never  known.  For  the  first  time 
he  believed  the  truth  of  Michael’s 
presence  in  his  spirit  as  he  had  nev¬ 
er  believed  it  before.  I'he  man  was 
there  with  him — in  reality  in  all 
but  flesh  and  blood.  .  .  . 

He  hadn’t  long  to  wait  to  see  the 
Father.  They  brought  him  right 
away,  a  tall,  upright  man  with  high 
cheek  bones  and  glowing  coals  for 
eyes.  Raif  told  his  story  from  the 
beginning  never  leaving  out  a  thing. 
Fie  told  of  what  he  had  been,  and  he 
told  of  what  he  had  become.  He 
spoke  of  Michael  and  his  voice  trem¬ 
bled.  He  spoke  of  Liza  and  his 
voice  cracked.  But  he  collected  him¬ 
self  and  went  on  to  the  end,  the 
Father  never  saying  a  word. 

“So  you  see,”  he  finished,  “I  can’t 
possibly  marry  her.  I  love  her,  but 
I  don’t.  1  mean,  I’m  not  me — and  in 
six  months  —  that  was  the  agree¬ 
ment,  Father — in  six  months  I’ll  be 
me  again.  Me,  myself,  me.  Raiford 
Savage,  with  no  sincerity,  no  scru¬ 
ples,  and  no  soul.  ‘Here,’  he  said, 
‘take  it — one  soul  for  the  duration 
and  six  months.’  Ah,  God,  if  only  I 
hadn’t.  If  oidy  I’d  never  known!” 

“But,  my  boy,  that’s  the  whole 
point,”  smiled  the  Father.  “Every¬ 
one  must  know  sooner  or  later.  It 
comes  to  every  man  in  time.  You 
cannot  exist  an  isolated  being  in 
this  world.  Everything  you  are  is 
bound  up  with  another.  No  matter 
what  you  think,  you  cannot  say,  ‘I 
will  not  let  a  single  other  jjerson 
but  myself  matter  to  me.  I  will 
stand  alone!’  God  has  put  each  of  us 
here  to  help  others  .  .  .  sometimes 
in  ways  we’ll  never  know  of,  some¬ 
times  in  moments  we  have  never 


imagined.  We  may  come  silently  in¬ 
to  a  life  and  then  just  as  silently 
disappear  out  of  it  again,  but  still, 
we  have  come  into  it,  all  the  same. 
y\nd  this  is  no  strange  thing.  But  it 
is  a  realization  which  has  come  to 
you  through  the  fire  and  flame  of 
war,  of  hatred  and  of  bloodshed.  It 
has  come  to  you  siuklenly,  with  no 
warning;  not  slowly,  by  degrees,  as 
to  most  men.  I'hat  is  why  you  can¬ 
not  realize  that  it  is  your  own,  a 
jxirt  of  you.  Not  someone  else’s.  But, 
my  boy,  it  is  yntir  heart  speaking, 
your  self,  your  soul.” 

“It  cannot  be.  I  know  myself  tot; 
well!” 

“But  it  is,  1  tell  you.  For  the  first 
time,  you  are  experiencing  the  won¬ 
der  of  being  a  part  of  someone  else, 
of  having  someone  else  matter  to 
you,  matter  very  much.  This  is  a 
feeling  which  will  not  pass  away. 
Not  tomorrow,  or  the  day  after  to¬ 
morrow,  or  six  months  from  now. 

“Go  back  to  the  girl.  Go  now. 
Tell  her  you  love  her  and  tell  her 
how  you  came  to  realize  it.  Then 
let  God  handle  the  rest.” 

So  he  went  away.  But  he  could 
not  believe.  He  went  back,  but  he 
had  no  faith.  Right  now  he  was  Rai¬ 
ford  Savage  but  possessed  of  the 
sold  of  another.  Soon  he  would  be 
himself  again,  and  then,  as  of  old, 
no  one  would  matter.  He  ivould 
have  no  feelings,  nothing  could 
touch  him.  He  would  stand  alone. 
So  he  thought,  but  he  was  wrong. 
When  he  openeil  the  door  and  went 
in,  he  found  the  note  on  the  table. 


Dear  Raif: 

So  you’ve  come  back.  You  go 
away  and  then,  just  like  that,  again, 
you  come  back.  Well  it’s  too  late. 
This  time  it  really  is,  Raif.  The  old 
life,  the  old  ways— I  just  couldn’t 
go  through  all  that  again,  darling. 
I  played  it  your  way  too  long,  al¬ 
ways  giving,  never  asking — afraid  to 
even  let  you  know  how  much  I 
really  cared.  And  then  came  word 
that  you’d  been  killed.  It  hurt  at 
first.  Gan  you  ever  comprehend  how 
much  it  hurt?  But  you  came  back. 
That  death  notice — all  a  mistake. 
Well,  at  any  rate,  seeing  you  there, 
like  that,  this  afternoon,  1  realized 
that  I  couldn’t  go  through  it  all 
again.  For  a  moment,  I  had  a  wild 
hope  that  the  war  and  all — that, 
well,  maybe  you’d  c  h  a  n  g  e  d  . 
Ghanged?  I  can  hear  you  chuckling 
almost  as  I  wiite  the  word.  But  if 
you  have  not  darling,  I  have.  Fhat 
brief  respite  when  1  thought  you 
dead — it  did  a  lot  to  me,  somehow. 
And  so  goodnight,  darling,  a  n  d 
goodbye.  Irrelevantly, 

Liza 

He  threw  the  paper  aside  and  ran 
through  the  room  to  the  locked 
door  of  her  bedroom.  It  was  only  a 
moment’s  work  to  break  it  down. 
She  lay  on  the  other  side,  her  slim 
length  Hung  down  across  the  bed  in 
careless  grace.  The  short  locks  of 
her  crisjj,  black  hair  fell  back  from 
her  white  face,  and  the  purple  shad¬ 
ows  formed  beneath  her  liquid  skin 
to  give  her  face  a  tender,  secret  air. 
Her  beauty  in  repose  was  rare  and 
haunting.  Her  lips  were  slightly 
parted,  and  she  was  ipiite  dead.  He 
knew  this  as  he  bent  to  kiss  her. 
Fie  knew  and  the  realization  took 
his  breath  away.  It  was  a  swift,  aw- 
ful  jiaiti  that  began  somewhere  in 
his  lungs  and  climbed  steadily — a 
pain  that  would  not  pass  away — not 
tomorrow,  or  the  next  day,  or  six 
months  from  then.  It  was  a  pain 
that  was  all  his  own,  and  it  was 
born  on  the  wings  of  his  immortal 
soul. 
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Books 


Philip  I.IE'S  new  reversal 
on  his  Moinisin  sianil  doesn’t 
ha\e  a  n  v  h  o  d  v  looleil.  It 
shoidiln't  take  a  DisappeorcDire  act 
to  make  it  perlectlv  obvious  to  the 
whole  worUl  that  Aristophanes’  di- 
choinous  men  searching  for  their 
other  halves  aren’t  tlated  at  all.  At 
an\  rate  Wylie’s  always  tvorth  reatl- 
ing  for  the  purging  ellect  and  for 
his  very  facile  use  of  the  language. 

There’s  a  book  on  my  shelf  I’ve 
been  trying  to  get  arottnd  to  read¬ 
ing  for  a  long  time.  It  looked  for 
a  while  like  one  of  those  vacation 
ijooks,  but  then  the  Daytona  plans 
came  through  and  it  didn’t  seem  like 
cptite  the  thing  for  that  beautiful, 
long  beach.  So  1  confined  myself  to 
Time,  and  A.  X.  \Lhitehead’s  Sci¬ 
ence  and  the  Modern  World  still 
ga/es  forebodingly  down  on  me 
from  above  my  desk.  It  is  amazing, 
though,  the  number  of  references  to 
that  book  one  catches  nowadays.  It 
must  be  important.  The  blurb  in¬ 
side  the  cover  of  the  thirty-five  cent 
Mentor  edition  quotes  Edmund 
Wilson,  a  critic  whom  1  hold  in  tre¬ 
mendous  respect:  “.  .  .  in  White- 
head  ...  it  is  possible,  to  an  aston¬ 
ishing  extent,  to  watch  in  one  mind 
the  modification  of  thought,  under 
the  action  of  radically  novel  ideas, 
in  a  variety  of  fields  of  experience; 
and  its  reorganization  at  the  hands 
of  a  vigorous  intellect  and  a  daring 
imagination.” 

Everybody’s  afraid  of  ITflr  and 
Peace.  It  doesn’t  make  sense.  It’s  a 
darned  good  story,  and  I’m  sure  it 
couldn’t  be  any  longer  than  Gone 
With  the  ]Vind.  1  remember  a  dis- 
cu.ssion  not  very  long  ago  in  which 
a  profe.ssor  maintained  that  it  was 
exciting  to  go  a  little  beyond  your 
understanding.  He  himself  loves  to 


THE  DUSTY  SHELVES 


read  theology  a  n  d  mathematical 
formulae  ^\■ithout  being  able  to  ex¬ 
plain  a  tvord  of  them.  Well,  War  and. 
Peace  isn’t  as  difficult  as  they  say, 
and  once  you  get  the  welter  of  peo¬ 
ple  straight  in  the  beginning  (why 
must  Russians  insist  on  having  so 
many  names  for  the  same  character) 
you  can’t  help  but  get  absorbed. 
There  are  many  levels  of  under¬ 
standing,  and  I  always  find  it  en¬ 
couraging  not  ever  to  master  them 
all.  You  have  to  do  something  to 
look  up  to.  How  dreadful  it  would 
be  to  understand  everything. 


But  for  those  who  feel,  as  I  do, 
that  you  can  carry  the  defense  of 
unintelligibility  too  far,  and  who 
still  have  always  wished  to  read 
james  Joyce’s  Ulysses,  but  feel,  again 
as  I  do,  unprepared,  I  suggest  A  Por¬ 
trait  of  the  Artist  as  a  Young  Man 
by  the  same  author,  ft  would  be 
both  an  introduction  to  the  author 
and  his  style  and  a  warming  up  ex¬ 
ercize  to  the  more  ambitious  under¬ 
taking.  It  is  a  sensitive  and  provoca¬ 
tive  book,  especially  to  some  one 
who  is  still  young  and  still  in  school. 

I  don’t  know  if  you  saw  it  or  not, 
but  if  you  mi.ssed  it  in  September 
it’s  worth  going  back  to  the  Vogue 
of  that  month.  You  will  find  an  ex¬ 
tremely  brilliant  little  essay  called 


‘‘Laughter”  l)y  Christopher  Fry,  au¬ 
thor  of  The  Lady’s  Not  For  Burn¬ 
ing.  This  single  page  leaps  with  the 
same  packed  wording  that  makes  his 
play  remarkable.  One  wonders  after¬ 
wards,  just  for  a  moment,  whether 
he  really  said  anything  or  whether 
he  just  had  a  good  time  playing 
with  the  words.  It’s  the  same  story 
here  as  it  is  with  G.  K.  Chesterton 
— They  can  take  all  the  liberties 
they  want  with  logic  and  fact  as 
long  as  they  express  themselves  so 
cleverly. 

For  those  who  would  like  the  tan¬ 
gents  of  five  courses  a  semester  for 
two  semesters  a  year  for  four  years 
of  college  at  Duke  drawn  back  into 
a  nice  inclusive  circle,  I  have  just 
the  thing.  A  book  named  The  Con¬ 
dition  of  Man,  and  it’s  by  Lewis 
Mumford.  It  swallows  down  very, 
very  easily  and  it’s  the  type  of  gen¬ 
eral,  cultural  history  that  gives  you 
a  frame  of  reference  into  which  you 
may  fit  everything  you  know.  Won¬ 
derfully  synthetic,  Mumford  corre¬ 
lates  man  in  every  aspect  of  his  in¬ 
terests  and  development  to  his  uni¬ 
verse  in  a  refreshingly  optimistic 
way. 

So  you  want  to  read  a  sexy  French 
novel.  Well,  it  is  sexy  and  it  is 
French.  It  also  happens  to  be  long 
and  very  dead-earnest,  but  it’s  the 
perfect  book  for  the  young  student 
with  vague  intellectual  aspirations 
and  a  real  desire  to  talk  and  talk 
and  talk.  It’s  Remain  Rolland’s 
Jean  Christophe,  the  very  complete 
story  of  a  sensitive,  antagonistic  mu¬ 
sician  who  doesn’t  fit  into  the 
grooves  of  convention.  I  think  it’s 
probably  very  romantic  and  it  lacks 
a  sense  of  humor,  but  it  is  one  of 
those  books  that  if  read  at  just  the 
right  moment  in  your  intellectual 
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development  means  a  great  deal  to 
you.  A  book  I  can  recommend  with 
no  reservation  though,  is  The  Last 
Puritan  by  George  Santayana.  It  is, 
to  me,  the  perfect  novel. 

I  have  huge  lists  of  books  I  want 
to  read.  I’m  forever  losing  them,  yet 
still  the  lists  grows.  For  every  book 
I  read  I  find  three  new  ones  to  take 
its  jilace  on  the  list.  Always  in  my 
mind  is  the  conflict  between  old 
and  new.  Shall  I  read  The  Little 
World  of  Don  Camillo  so  I  can  join 
in  conversations  now — I  can’t  tell 
yet  however,  if  it  will  be  forgotten 
in  a  year  or  not — or  shall  I  read 
Andre  Gide’s  The  Counterfeiters 
and  enjoy  it  alone  in  its  relative 
backwater  of  attention?  Because  I 
feel  the  push  of  time  and  because 
I  usually  read  four  bad  contempor¬ 
ary  books  for  every  good  one  I  come 
across,  I  generally  let  relentless  time 
do  my  book  gleaning  for  me  and  re¬ 
main,  as  I  am  right  now,  pretty  ig¬ 
norant  of  contemporary  literary  out¬ 
put.  That  puts  me,  of  cour.se,  pltink 
in  the  middle  of  the  same  fallacy 
that  clings  to  most  college  courses; 
tve  spend  so  much  time  on  the  back¬ 
ground  that  we  never  get  to  what 
is  real,  and  unavoidable,  and  press¬ 
ing — today.  I  can  see  I  need  a  com¬ 
promise.  Don  Camillo,  here  1  come. 

—  Joan  Oliver 
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Fashions 


STOLE  ’N  FADS 


Fads  rHAr  creep  imo  our 
soc  iety  often  seem  to  the  more 
skeptical  male  or  conser\ative 
iemalc  eye.  cjnite  superfluous  or 
even  down-right  ridiculous.  If,  hotv- 
ever.  these  cogs  in  our  chromium 
wheels  ol  fashionable  progress 
woidcl  stoj)  for  a  while  and  bend  an 
unbiased  thought  to  the  many  prac¬ 
tical  uses  of  fashionable  fads,  our 
divorce  rate  woidd  undoubtedly  take 
a  nose  dive.  The  fallacy  of  taking 
things  at  face  value  should  have 
been  exi)locled  the  first  time  Cleo¬ 
patra  put  on  a 
veil.  It  was  not, 
h  o  tv  ever,  and 
there  are  still 
those  people  who 
w  o  u  1  d  look  a  t 
that  lovely  lady’s 
veiled  ccjuuteu- 
auce  and  ponder 

as  to  whether  ^  _ 

s  h  e  were  hiding 

a  fanged  tooth  or  a  waited  chin.  It 
is  liecause  of  these  persons,  most  det¬ 
rimental  to  our  fashionable  society, 
that  the  (rnsatling  blood  has  started 
to  flow  at  a  hot,  rapid  pace  through 
my  young  veins  to  prove,  not  that 
(deopatra’s  jiersonal  appearance  was 
unmarred,  but  that  there  are  num¬ 
erous  possibilities  in  fads. 

In  cjrcler  not  to  seem  too  radical, 

I  woidd  like  to  examine  articles  that 
have  reoccured  time  and  again  un¬ 
der  the  heading  of  fads.  Fads  that 
have  been  subdued  by  the  thought¬ 
less,  but  have,  nevertheless,  shown 
their  worth  by  reappearing,  and  are, 
at  the  moment,  prominent  again. 

For  example,  take  the  stole.  A 
stole  is  not,  as  many  seem  to  think, 
a  glorified  coffee  roll.  It  is  a  piece 
of  feminine  wearing  apparel — a  dar¬ 
ling  little  pulchritude-pushing  spe¬ 
cimen.  It  is  usually  a  large  rectangu¬ 


lar  or  triangular  piece  of  material 
ivhich  matches  a  dress,  evening 
gown,  or  skirt,  and  adds  about  five 
Imcks  to  every  clothing  bill.  The 
material  m  a  y  vary  from  Scotch 
wool  to  nylon  net,  and  stoles  come 
in  tarten,  glen  plaid,  Scotch  broth, 
red,  green,  orange,  lemon,  lime,  sar- 
.sajiarilla,  rootbeer,  and  many  other 
colors.  They  are  versatile,  so  may  be 
ivorn  according  to  the  wearer’s  own 
personality.  They  may  be  draped 
over  the  shoulders  and  tucked  in  at 
the  waist,  thrown  around  the  neck 
prize  fighter 
style,  or  just  cas¬ 
ually  thrown 
over  the  shoul¬ 
der  —  into  the 
next  room  if  pos¬ 
sible. 

T  o  those  who 
can  find  nothing 
]jractical  about 
any  of  the  meth- 
(jcls  of  wearing  stoles,  or,  for  that 
matter,  of  wearing  stoles  at  all,  I 
say,  “Look  deeper.  Look  into  the 
soul  of  the  stole.”  For  the  stole,  not 
unlike  the  wearer,  has  a  soul.  Look 
first  at  the  rectangular  type  stole, 
d'hey  can  not  be  ecjualetl  as  .shoe 
rags  for  people  with  size  E.  Or,  is 
there  anything  more  becoming  than 
a  tafjle  cloth  that  matches  the  mis¬ 
sus’  gay  chintz  print?  Drapes,  guest 
towels — I  could  go  on  indefinitely. 

Now  take  a  look  at  the  triangular 
type.  It  is  almost  needless  to  men¬ 
tion  how  useful  this  type  could  be 
in  a  family  where  there  are  small 
children. 

A  word  of  caution  .should  be  for- 
w^arcled  to  stole  wearers  who  are  also 
bicycle  riders,  however.  Wear  your 
bicycle  clips! — or  else  you  will  be 
Eskimo  kissing  a  bicycle  pedal.  The 
damn  things  catch  in  everything. 
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Another  exainj)le  of  the  misin¬ 
terpreted  fad  is  the  handkerchief. 
There  was  a  time,  which  most  of  us 
have  forgotten,  when  the  handker¬ 
chief  had  an  essential  position  in 
our  society;  that  is,  just  below  and 
in  front  of  the  nose.  Since  then  this 
use  of  the  handkerchief  has  become 
obsolete,  and  it  was,  until  recently, 
extremely  hard  for  Jane  Average  to 
find  things  to  do  with  her  handker¬ 
chief.  Now,  however,  I  am  happy 
to  report  that  the  handkerchief  is 
coming  back  into  its  own.  It  is  blow¬ 
ing  its  own  horn  again.  Not  only 
that,  but  now  the  bigger  they  are 
the  better.  Fourteen  scpiare  inches 
is  a  conservative  size.  Silly?  Gad,  no! 
Think  of  the  possibilities.  People 
will  no  longer  be  putting  common 
colds  into  their  pockets.  Now  they 
can  wrap  up  fourteen  square  inches 
worth  of  virus  and  lobar  pneumon¬ 
ia,  and  flu.  The  new  handkerchiefs 
will  increase  both  the  cjuantity  and 
quality  of  sneezes,  noses,  and  pock¬ 
ets. 

Those  who  stand  l)y  the  old  fash¬ 
ion  cleansing  tissue  method  can  find 
other  uses  for  these  junior  tarpau¬ 
lins.  If  you  plan  to  do  any  unex- 
jtected  guesting,  you  coukl  do  noth¬ 
ing  better  to  cement  relations  with 
your  hostess  than  to  bring  along  a 
conple  of  the.se  thyroid  Iri.sh  linens 
for  bed  sheets. 

The  “New  Look”  in  hankies  also 
makes  it  possible  for  man  luinters 
to  embroider,  not  merely  t  h  e  i  r 
nanie,  but  also  their  address,  tele¬ 
phone  number,  height,  weight,  other 
measurements,  and  their  free  nights 
in  one  corner.  Handkerchiefs  with 
L  a  t  i  n  conjugation  embroideries 
come  in  [jastels  and  are  slightly 
higher  priced. 

Fashion  experts  also  note  that  the 
lunbrella  is  an  up  and  coming  fad. 
The  thought  might  po.ssibly  occur  to 
yoti  that  tunbrellas,  or  bumbershoots 
as  they  are  sometimes  called,  have 
been  with  us  for  a  long  time.  T  hat  is 
true,  but  up  till  now  they  have  been 
purely  rainy  weather  instruments. 
Now  they  have  been  lifted  to  the 
social  heights.  Umbrellas  are  being 
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I'tiiiioil  by  all  tvomcn,  every  day — 
rain  or  shine.  The  long  hooked 
luindle  type  is  jnactical  in  as  much 
;is  it  may  he  converted  into  a  shep¬ 
herd's  crook  at  a  moment’s  notice. 

.Vtiother  noteworthy  advantage  ol 
the  umbrella  has  been  pointed  out 
to  me  by  several  successful  shoplift¬ 
ers.  They  have  remarked  that  there 
is  nothing  like  a  big  skirted  um¬ 
brella  for  the  subtle  transportation 
of  Kresge's  merchandise. 

Probably  most  important  of  all, 
an  open  undjiella  has  never,  since 
time  immemorial,  been  rivaled  for 
plucking  out  the  other  eye,  as  the 
old  adage  says.  And  then  too,  you 
can  never  tell  when  it  might  rain. 

I  am  appealing  to  the  educated. 
Break  down  these  barriers  of  false 
and  ignorant  cynicism.  Give  the  fe¬ 
male  of  the  species  a  little  of  the 
cretlit  that  is  due  her  for  practical¬ 
ity.  Men,  take  all  the  objects  of 
your  tvives',  sisters’  or  mothers’  wear¬ 
ing  apparel  that  you  consider  “fad- 
ish”  and  lay  them  out  on  the  living 
room  couch.  Lay  them  out  carefully 
— lay  them  in  groups  or  categories. 
Then  scrutinize  them  carefully,  and 
put  them  back  where  they  belong. 
Now  you  have  wasted  the  better  part 
of  a  sunny  afternoon. — Ruth  Rae 


Catagorical  Imperatives 

A  professor 
may  bore 
And  make 
you  snore. 

Some  make 
you  work; 

Some  let 
you  shirk. 

A  few 

are  inspired. 

But  most 
aie  tired. 

When  giving 
a  test 
They’re  at 
their  best. 

They  wait 
in  glee 
For  one 
like  me 
Who  can’t 
at  my  best 
Tell  trochee 
from  anapest! 
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JUST  SOUNDS? 


There  is,  in  the  mind  ol  man, 
an  area  ol  sensation  or  ton- 
stionsness  where  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  of  escape  from  the  material  and 
logical  world  can  be  achieved.  It  is 
in  this  area  of  dreams  that  the  |jas- 
sions  and  emotions  of  the  great  com¬ 
posers  dig  deep  into  the  spirit  of 
man;  it  is  here  that  the  beauties  of 
sound  are  fnlfilled.  Under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  stiimdus  such  as  music, 
there  is  available  here  aii  intense 
satisfaction  from  merely  listening  to 
sounds.  Hut  it  is  often  a  problem  to 
get  the  sounds  into  this  area.  |ust 
how  can  classical  music  be  enjoyed? 

Broadmindness  is  the  basic  and 
most  essential  factor  lot  the  novice's 
enjoyment  of  masterfid  music.  If  a 
symphony  is  listened  to  with  the 
idea  that  the  listener  is  not  going  to 
like  it,  he  won’t  like  it.  The  bop 
fan,  if  he  listens  to  Beethoven  with 
the  feeling  that  this  master  was  a 
“s(|uare”  will  be  wasting  his  time; 
so  will  the  person  who  refuses  to  ad¬ 
mit  to  the  beauty  of  the  symphony 
orchestra  as  a  medium  of  expression. 
Even  the  dislike  of  the  sound  of  a 
certain  instrument  will  break  the 
spell  of  enjoyment. 

Since  music  is  an  emotional  ex¬ 
perience,  it  is  necessary  to  fit  the 
music  to  the  mood  of  the  listenei. 
After  all,  the  comjjoser  wrote  while 
in  a  certain  mood  and  it  behooves 
the  listener  to  attempt  to  jjut  him¬ 
self  in  a  similar  mood.  If,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  newly  interested  listener 
attempts  to  listen  to  Tchaikovsky’s 
“Patheticjuc”  (Symphony  No.  (i) 
while  in  an  extremely  gay  mood, 
the  dreary  minor  chords  and  wails 
of  the  bassoons  will  not  affect  him 
too  much.  If  however  the  listener  is 
in  the  right  mood  it  is  possible  to 
go  on  an  emotional  jag  for  an  after¬ 


noon  by  listening  to  this  and  other 
works  of  the  sad  Russian. 

Some  works  have  no  program  or 
story  behind  them;  they  are  oidy 
mood  pieces.  W  h  e  n  listening  to 
something  like  Erank’s  Symphony  in 
I)  Minor,  whose  interpretation  is  en¬ 
tirely  up  to  the  listener,  mood  is  of 
the  greatest  importance.  This  sym¬ 
phony  has  always  struck  this  writer 
as  being  the  most  majestic  piece  of 
art  Avith  tvhich  he  has  come  in  con¬ 
tact — it’s  like  looking  up  into  the 
deepest  blue  of  the  sky.  Music  in 
this  class  is  impressionistic — and  the 
mind  must  be  receptive  to  the  im¬ 
pression  which  is  forthcoming. 

Ehe  two  symphonies  mentioned 
thus  far  have  no  program  notes;  the 
composers  were  out  for  impression 
and  Avrote  down  their  emotions  and 
feelings.  Let  us  now  turn  to  a  feAv 
symphonic  Avords  Avhich  have  pro¬ 
gram  notes  or  descriptions  of  the 
piece. 

Eor  a  short  trip  into  the  country 
Beethoven’s  “Pastoral”  (Symphony 
No.  h)  is  probably  the  best  to  lis¬ 


ten  to.  Here  the  composer  describes 
musically  his  impressions  Avhile  in 
the  country.  Brooks  and  trees,  ani¬ 
mals  a  n  tl  people,  suidight  and 
storm;  all  are  included  in  and  ade- 
quately  described  by  this  symphony. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  was 
this  symphony  that  Walt  Disney 
drew  cartoons  to  in  lunitasia.  These 
cartoons  Avere  fidl  of  gay  little  crea¬ 
tures  and  animals  Avhich  are  easily 
conceivable  to  the  listener. 

The  Sixth  Symphony  ol  Beetho¬ 
ven  is  probably  one  ol  the  best  ex- 
amjjles  of  musical  descrijjtion  Ave 
have,  and  it  is  almost  a  necessity 
that  the  program  notes  be  read  be¬ 
fore  hantl.  Other  composers  too  have 
Avritten  descriptions  of  the  things 
they  see,  i.e.  Orofes  (rratul  iUniyon 
Suite,  and  Moussorgsky’s  Pietures  in 
a  (iailery,  to  name  tAvo.  It  is  Avith 
this  music  that  the  listener  can  let 
himself  be  cairied  into  all  sorts  of 
places  and  meet  all  sorts  of  peo]de. 

In  sum  ami  in  short,  it  can  be 
said  at  this  point  that  the  symjjhony 
is  a  medium  in  Avhich  the  listeners 
ear  is  satisfied  by  the  combination  of 
the  sounds  Avhich  make  an  imjAies- 
sion  on,  or  by  suggestion  to,  the  in¬ 
tellect.  These  impressions  and  sug¬ 
gestions  can  be  obtained  only  if  the 
jierson  Avho  hears  is  in  a  receptive 
frame  of  mind;  he  cannot  listen 
“told”  Avhile  learning  to  enjoy  mu¬ 
sic.  Some  Avoiks  are  entirely  impres¬ 
sionistic  Avhile  others  descrihe  vari¬ 
ous  places  or  things.  It  is  Avhilc  lis¬ 
tening  to  the  latter  type  that  the 
novice  should  read  or  be  familiar 
Avith  program  notes.  Ehis  may  be  a 
clinical  Avay  to  understand  music 
but  it  is  one  of  the  feAV  Avays  for 
those  Avho  have  not  the  natural  abil¬ 
ity  or  inclination  for  such  music. 

To  go  into  the  other  great  and 
terribly  misunderstootl  field  of  the 
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musical  ails,  «})cra.  the  most  im¬ 
portant  thing  to  remember  is  that 
the  words  sung  liy  the  soloists  need 
not  he  understood  by  the  listener. 

The  human  voice  can  he  considered 
an  extremely  Ilexihle  nmsical  instru¬ 
ment  which  sends  Torth  notes  and 
not  necessarily  words.  C)l  course  add¬ 
ed  enjoyment  can  he  obtained  il 
translations  of  the  libretto  are  avail¬ 
able  or  if  the  listener  is  able  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  language  snug. 

Opera  is  perhaps  far  more  pas¬ 
sionate  since  it  has  a  story  behind 
it  and  because  people  are  involved. 
As  it  is  the  case  with  all  men  who 
write  songs,  love  is  the  formost  sub¬ 
ject  for  operatic  composers  and  lib¬ 
rettists.  There  is  hardly  one  opera 
which  does  not  run  the  gamtit  of 
emotions  and  passions  of  love. 

Wagnerian  opera  is  one  of  the 
best  examples  of  Icivc  music  in  the 
world  today.  The  powerfid  love 
duets  of  “Tristan  und  Isolde”  and 
"Die  W  a  u  1  k  e  r  i  e”  are  known 
throughout  music  as  the  most  stir¬ 
ring  ever  written.  Wagner  is  not  the 
only  composer  of  great  love  music 
however.  Verdi,  in  “La  Traviata” 
has  captured  love  in  its  best  and 
deepest.  This  opera  is  one  of  those 
which  runs  through  every  conciev- 
able  emotion — from  the  depths  of 
sadness  to  the  heights  of  joy;  from 
vibrant  love  to  equally  vibrant  hate. 
It  is  indeed  a  poor  listener  who  can¬ 
not  feel  some  of  Alfredo’s  and  Vio¬ 
letta’s  emotions. 

The  so  called  longhair  music  can 
be  enjoyed  by  everyone  who  enters 
into  listening  with  an  open  mind 
and  a  litle  bit  of  preparation.  Any¬ 
one  can  listen  to  classics  and  do  so 
with  pure  enjoyment — -no  work  is 
necessary  for  those  who  listen  for 
purely  emotional  or  impressionistic 
experiences.  As  one  lets  the  music 
pour  into  his  ears,  the  widest  range 
of  experience  is  available.  These  ex¬ 
periences  are  there  for  the  asking 
and  taking — why  not  take  advantage 
of  them? — Will  Fick 
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POPCORN  EATER’S  NOTEBOOK 


A  SSEMBUNCi  a  f>roiip  ol  unrc- 
lating  tlioughts  about  the 
movies  in  particular  anti  in 
general  perhaps  will  accomplisli 
more  in  the  long  run  than  a  well 
tleveloped  thesis  on  any  one  facet. 

I'lie  Academy  Awards  for  acting 
seem  more  than  proof  enough  of  my 
contention  that  the  studios  are  not 
finding  or  developing  the  real  talent 
any  more  now  than  in  the  past. 
Three  of  the  four  acting  awards 
w  e  n  t  to  legitimate  actors  stolen 
straight  from  the  boards  to  put  on 
their  vehicle.  Ferrer,  Holliday,  and 
Hull  all  did  their  well-worn  roles 
on  the  screen  for  the  highest  Holly¬ 
wood  accolade,  d'he  school  for  ac¬ 
tors  is  still  the  school  of  hard  knocks 
in  New  York. 

I  he  Un-American  Activities  Com¬ 
mittee’s  present  investigation  of 
Hollywood  is  bringing  several  con¬ 
troversial  issues  to  the  front.  Should 
an  ex-commie  who  has  foresworn 
former  entanglements  be  boycotted 
by  the  industry?  It  seems  the  indus¬ 
try  feels  they  should.  This  is  prob¬ 
ably  more  financial  than  moral; 
that  is,  they  feel  even  an  ex-commie 
is  a  poor  box-office  risk.  However,  in 
my  opinion  guys  like  Larry  Parks 
and  Sterling  Hayden  are  better 
Americans  now  than  they  would 
have  been  had  they  never  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  Red  Bull.  I  only  wish  I 
could  be  as  sure  of  Dean  Acheson 
and  his  State  Dept,  boys  as  1  am  of 
Parks  and  others  like  him. 

Fhe  adaption  of  Broadway  shows 
to  .screenplay  has  increased  with 
astounding  success.  Born  Yesterday, 
flarx'ey.  The  Glass  Menagerie,  An¬ 
nie  Get  Your  Crun  to  name  a  few. 
One  of  these  days  it  will  occur  to 
the  movie  industry  that  they  had 
better  set  up  their  system  in  a  like 
manner.  Take  the  musical  movie 


for  instance.  Hollywood  is  still  be¬ 
ing  quite  impressed  with  extrava- 
ganza  .  .  .  BIG  BlCi  BIG.  I  believe 
I  have  seen  .so  many  twists  on  the 
boy  composer,  author,  lyricist,  danc¬ 
er,  singer,  juggler,  etc.,  making  good 
in  the  big  time  plus  seven  musical 
nund)crs  he  wrote,  sang,  danced, 
produced,  etc.,  that  the  standard 
.scrijjt  for  the  opus  must  look  like  a 
piece  of  salt  water  taffy.  That  one 
and  the  one  of  the  vaudeville  team 
who  breaks  iqr  half  way  through  and 
after  three  or  four  musical  numbers 
gets  together  at  a  benefit  or  radio 
program,  each  one  unaware  of  the 
other’s  presence,  are  really  worked 
to  the  bone.  Now  as  soon  as  the 
movie  moguls  realize  that  a  musical 
needs  a  script  just  as  bad  as  a  drama, 
and  begin  to  produce  musical  shows 
with  a  show  in  back  of  the  music, 
they  will  begin  to  have  .something. 
Take  for  instance  the  idea  behind 
Guy  and  Dolls,  the  ])resent  smash  on 
Broadway.  Say  Hollywood  had  got¬ 
ten  the  idea  of  making  a  musical 
out  of  a  Runyon  story  .  .  .  assigned 
the  writing  to  some  friends  or  col¬ 
leagues  of  Runyon,  the  music  to  a 


good  (omposer,  and  plucked  a  cou- 
]jle  of  singers  and  dancers  from  their 
bulging  talent  barrel  .  .  .  (Sam  Le¬ 
vine  and  Viviane  Blaine  were  both 
shdfed  in  H’ywood)  .  The  sets  coidd 
have  been  the  real  thing,  shots  of 
Broadway,  Third  Avenue,  the  race 
track — these  are  the  things  the  stage 
cannot  do,  background,  close-ujrs, 
more  expensive  costumes  .  .  .  period. 
Guys  and  Dolls  would  have  been  a 
movie  smash.  Now,  if  Hollywood 
wants  it  they’ll  pay  through  the  nose 
for  the  rights,  by  golly  .  .  .  and  prob¬ 
ably  water  it  dowui  too.  Two  good 
musical  movies  stand  out  in  my 
memory.  On  the  Town  and  Annie 
Ciet  Your  Gun.  They  were  the  best 
because  they  took  the  book  music 
and  lyrics  straight  from  the  stage  and 
threw  in  only  the  background  ex¬ 
travagances.  When  this  is  done  on 
the  original,  that  is  the  (reation 
done  specifically  for  the  screen,  only 
then  will  the  moving  picture  begin 
to  exploit  the  musical  to  its  full 
potentialities. 

d  he  idea  that  hit  screenplays  arc 
those  that  appeal  to  the  thirteen 
year  old  mind  is  now  washed  up. 
All  About  Ei'e  proved  that.  The  Red 
Shoes  proved  it.  Hamlet  proved  it. 
And  .so  ditl  Cyrano,  Father  of  the 
Bride,  Sex'en  Days  Til  Noon,  and  so 
forth.  Suggestion:  Turn  out  the  sal¬ 
aried  writers  and  jjay  top  prices  for 
scripts. 

Sneaker  suggestions:  These  are 
pictures  that  have  received  little  or 
no  j)id)licity  and  have  [)robably 
jjassed  you  by.  You  may  catch  them 
at  second  run  theatres.  But  they’re 
first  rate  entertainment.  Dial  1119, 
Mystery  Street,  Three  Husbands. 

Movies  are  better  than  ever,  and 
English  movies  are  better  than  the 
movies  that  are  better  than  ever  that 
Hollywood  turns  out. — .\rt  Steuer 
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MODERN  ART 


BtC.ArSL  the  art  of  painting 
tan  imitate  t  h  e  w  o  i  1  d  in 
rvltich  we  live,  because  it  can 
give  the  illusion  of  actuality,  there 
has  persisteil  throughout  history  the 
idea  among  human  beings  that  its 
iinution  is  imitation.  The  rvide- 
spreatl  opposition  that  persists  to¬ 
ward  the  abstractions  of  modern 
painting  is  eN  idence  that  the  same 
idea  persists  today.  And  yet  color 
j)hotographs,  which  are  truly  imita¬ 
tive.  do  not  seem  to  be  replacing 
painting.  We  use  photographs  ex- 
tensivelv  for  advertisements,  but  we 
do  not  choose  them  to  hang  on  our 
walls.  It  therefore  seems  an  anomaly 
lor  abstract  art  to  raise  a  storm  of 
protest  when  color  photographs  fail 
to  take  over  the  field  of  visual  rep¬ 
resentation  on  a  non-commercial 
basis. 

If  we  go  back  to  past  ages  to  see 
what  men  have  done  in  art,  we  find 
that,  contrary  to  prevailing  con¬ 
temporary  opinion,  the  art  forms 
employed  have  almost  never  dupli¬ 
cated  corresponding  forms.  The 
C.  r  e  e  k  s ,  for  example,  admired 
.\pelle’s  work  for  its  lifelike  char¬ 
acter,  yet  all  Greek  art  still  preserved 
from  .Xppelle’s  day  is  easily  marked 
bv  the  modern  critic  as  highly  con- 
venticjnali/ed.  Those  who  so  dislike 
20th  century  painting  that  they 
would  like  to  see  the  return  of  the 
gejod  old  days,  when  painting  re- 
.sembled  scjmething,  are  dealing  in 
the  same  kind  of  superficial  thinking 
as  the  CTeeks.  That  is,  the  belief 
that  art  forms  are  based  on  the  du¬ 
plication  (A  corresponding  and  e.s- 
tablished  forms. 

We  also  find  that  the  types  of 
form  vary  according  to  the  periods 
in  which  they  were  made.  The  only 
difference  to  be  observed  between 
the  modern  period  and  the  past  ones 


is  the  varying  degrees  of  abstraction. 
It  cvould  therefore  seem  that  the  in¬ 
ability  of  many  people,  in  the  past, 
to  recognize  abstraction  in  their 
own  contemporary  art  woidd  be  a 
casual  factor  in  the  insistence  on 
the  imitation  of  nature  as  the  aim 
of  painting.  Modern  art,  then,  is 
criticized  because  the  most  casual 
observer  can  recognize  the  abstrac¬ 
tion.  Why  then,  the  change  to  radi¬ 
cal  conventionalization?  One  can 


point  out  one  difference  between  the 
past  and  present  which  may  be  a 
clue  to  this  problem.  There  was  in 
the  past  a  check  on  the  artist:  the 
necessity  for  maintaining  an  intel¬ 
lectual  and  emotional  report  with 
the  contemporary  observer  who 
could  be  the  patron  or  potential 
purchaser  of  the  painting,  a  n  d 
something  the  observer  could  not 
understand. 

Jt  is  certainly  clear  that  if  forms 
depart  too  widely  from  a  flexible 
norm,  they  lose  their  meaning  and 
become  mere  arbitrary  signs  capa¬ 
ble  of  no  rational  interpretation. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  true 
that  human  beings  can  be  led  by 
degrees  to  the  understanding  of 


forms  conventionalized  almost  be¬ 
yond  all  possibility  of  recognition. 
The  degree  of  conventionalization 
does  not  seem  to  matter,  but  the 
degree  of  understanding  matters 
very  greatly.  Acceptance  of  conven¬ 
tionalized  forms  in  painting  seems 
to  grow  in  very  much  the  same  way 
as  acceptance  of  new  meanings  for 
words  in  language.  Slight  changes 
are  understood  easily  in  conven¬ 
tions  in  painting  as  are  slight 
changes  in  the  meanings  of  words. 
Normally  art  forms  develop  gradu¬ 
ally  as  do  language  forms.  This  is 
why  the  conventionalized  forms  of 
one  period  vary  from  those  of  an¬ 
other,  just  as  the  forms  of  language 
between  those  periods  vary. 

Intelligible  departures  from  ac¬ 
tually,  far  from  hindering  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  painting,  are  an  advan¬ 
tage.  The  trained  observer  gets  an 
enormous  amount  of  pleasure  in  en¬ 
joying  the  elements  of  design:  in 
just  observing  the  way  the  artist  has 
used  repetitions,  sequences,  and 
balances  of  shapes  and  colors  in  his 
painting.  This  is  a  pleasure  which  is, 
of  course,  closely  allied  to  the  pleas¬ 
ure  one  gets  in  the  formal  patterns 
of  music.  The  possibility  of  depart¬ 
ing  from  the  forms  presented  by 
nature  opens  up,  for  the  painter, 
the  whole  field  of  interpretation 
as  far  as  representations  is  concern¬ 
ed,  as  well  as  the  whole  field  of 
pure  design.  (Representation  in¬ 
volves  the  reproduction  and  inter¬ 
pretation  of  natural  forms;  design 
involves  the  arrangement  and  shapes 
of  objects  and  colors  within  the  pic¬ 
ture  space.)  The  photograph  lacks 
most  of  these  qualities,  for  even 
still  life  art  photography  is  restrict¬ 
ed  artistically,  since  the  camera  is 
incapable  of  interpretive  projection. 
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It  has  been  demonstrated  that, 
even  if  an  observer  is  not  sufficiently 
trained  to  consciously  recognize  the 
design  in  painting,  his  reaction  is 
nevertheless  one  of  a  pleasure  which 
he  does  not  obtain  from  a  photo¬ 
graph.  The  design  seems  to  be  emo¬ 
tionally  appreciable  even  when  it 
is  not  consciously  understood;  it 
carries  pleasure  to  the  observer,  just 
as  it  does  in  music  to  the  listener 
not  trained  in  all  the  subtleties  of 
the  intellectual  approach  to  music. 
A  n  d  the  aesthetic  reaction  al-so 
.seems,  even  among  the  most  sophis¬ 
ticated,  to  residt  in  part  from  an 
emotional  appreciation  of  design  be¬ 
yond  that  which  is  intellectually  ap- 
jiieciable. 

I'he  difficulty  with  modern  art,  if 
one  can  take  the  lessons  of  the  past, 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  departures 
from  reality,  for  tho.se  in  themselves 
are  certainly  no  bar  to  understand¬ 
ing.  The  difficidty  lies  elsewhere — in 
the  too  rapid  development  of  con¬ 
ventionalizations  for  contemporary 
understanding  to  keep  pace.  This 
fact  is  a  result  of  the  fact  that 
for  more  than  a  century  painting 
has  had  no  place  in  .society.  Because 
of  fundamental  changes  in  the  so- 
(ial  system  and  society’s  philosophy 
of  life,  there  has  not  been,  in  the 
past  hundred  years,  sufficient  de¬ 
mand  for  painting  to  make  it  a  pro¬ 
fession  in  which  a  man  could  earn 


a  living.  The  painting  w'hich  has 
been  done,  then,  has  mostly  been 
created  to  please  the  artist,  who  has 
had  no  market  for  his  pictures  since 
laymen  have  hardly  observed  paint¬ 
ing  at  all  on  the  patronage  level, 
riie  residt  is  that  whole  generations 
of  development  have  occurred  with¬ 
out  the  lay  public  keejjing  pace. 
(Consequently,  each  artist  working 
so  much  alone  has  created  sets  of 
syndiols  which  have  meaning  for 
his  work  alone,  and  he  has  experi¬ 
mented  in  problems  of  pure  design 
and  color  which  reflect  the  general 
scientific  temper  of  our  age.  As  a 
result,  many  paintings  have  been 
done  and  are  being  tlone  which  are 
purely  atademic  exercises  to  illu¬ 
strate  some  theory  of  color  or  design. 
Also,  there  have  been  attempts  to 
express  in  painting  things  never  be¬ 
fore  thought  possible  iu  the  medi¬ 
um,  as,  for  exanijile,  the  attempt  of 
cidiism  to  represent  space  and  time 
together. 

I’he  net  residt  of  all  this  is  that 
much  of  modern  jxiinting  is  unintel¬ 
ligible  to  the  average  layman.  He 
can  not  tell  what  is  an  exercise  and 
what  is  supposed  to  say  .something. 
He  knows  so  little  of  the  nature  of 
ilesign  that  he  cannot  appreciate 
the  skillful  use  of  the  elements  of 
design  in  a  painting  which  re.sem- 
bles  nothing  he  knows  in  the  worltl 
arouiul  him.  The  same  public  width 


is  avidly  interestetl  in  the  new  and 
different  in  mechanical  gadgets  and 
scientific  achievements  becomes  con¬ 
servative  in  respect  to  painting  sole¬ 
ly  because  of  lack  of  understanding. 
A  public  which  can  react  so  quickly 
to  thange  on  other  levels  is  certain¬ 
ly  not  incapable  of  appreciating  in¬ 
vention  on  the  part  of  artists.  Re¬ 
sponsibility  for  alleviating  the  situ¬ 
ation,  however,  rests  mainly  on  the 
observer  because  the  artist  has  not 
been  given  the  incentive  to  please. 
It  is  the  observer  who  must  learn 
how  to  analyze  pictures  as  he  has 
learned  to  analyze  music,  anti  also 
to  realize  clearly  that  visual  reality 
is  not  the  aim  of  painting. 

^fodern  art  is  in  essence  very  little 
different  from  the  art  of  past  ages. 
People  turn  away  from  it  either 
through  ignorance  or  because  it  is 
easier  to  disparage  than  to  under- 
stantl.  Modern  art  interprets  a  world 
of  speed  and  chaos  and  therefore 
seems  chaotic,  but  its  basis  is  as 
firmly  rooted  in  design  and  inter¬ 
pretation  as  art  has  always  been.  Its 
forms  are  merely  strange  to  the  un- 
irainetl  eye,  and  the  road  to  under¬ 
standing  is  longer  and  harder  than 
ever  before.  For  this  reason  modern 
art  is,  in  a  sense,  a  victim  of  the  very 
way  of  life  which  has  motivated  its 
creation. — Maria  (larney 


SPRING  FOG 

by  ELINOR  DIVINE 


.Sometimes  the  fog  is  treacherous, 

(ioiling,  anil  coldly  loiulling  the  ground 
Like  the  sympathy  of  a  hypocrite. 

Hut  when  it  sifts  gently  over  the  Square, 

Misting  the  yelhnv  lights  with  gauze, 

1  think  of  ladies,  soft  and  yielding  behind  fragile  veils, 
Eheir  eyes  moist  with  tears. 
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Theatre 


Ten  Memorable  Moments  From  The  Theatre 


Wnil.l,  PLOTS  and  actors 
are  easily  coniiised  and 
lorgoiten,  the  greatness  ot 
a  play  or  a  pertonnance  is  very  olten 
hronght  to  mind  bv  just  one  par- 
ticidar  scene  or  fraction  of  a  scene 
that  mysteriously  remains  in  mind. 
1  have  listed  such  memorable  mo¬ 
ments  from  plays  p  r  o  d  u  c  e  d  o  n 
Hroadyvay  oyei  the  past  ten  years. 
They  are  not  listed  in  order  for  the 
obyious  reason  that  it  yvould  be  an 
almost  impossible  task.  And  1  do 
not  .sav  that  this  list  is  not  append- 
able.  It  most  certainly  is.  But  of  all 
the  shoyys  that  coidd  have  been  rep¬ 
resented,  these  are  my  favorites. 

1.  DEA  TH  OF  A  S.\LESMAN— 
1  his  great  .\rthur  .Miller  play  was 
hailed  as  the  finest  .\merican  trage¬ 
dy  of  all  time  yvhen  it  first  opened 
in  19-19,  but  only  the  years  can  sub¬ 
stantiate  that  claim.  1  believe  it  has 
every  ingredient  to  remain  an  im¬ 
mortal  theatrical  classic.  There  are 
many  scenes  that  convey  the  pathos 
and  utter  tragedy  ot  the  play  within 
themselves,  but  none  so  moved  me 
as  the  scene  in  the  second  act  in 
yvhich  Biff,  played  by  Arthur  Ken¬ 
nedy,  the  oldest  of  salesman  Willy 
Toman’s  two  sons,  discovers  his  fa¬ 
ther  in  a  hotel  room  with  a  woman 
he  has  been  associating  with  un- 
knoyyn  to  Biff  lor  many  years.  Fa¬ 
ther  and  .son  confront  each  other 
in  a  scene  that  is  both  tender  aiul 
tragic.  It  is  the  crucial  point  in  Bill’s 
file,  for  jjrecisely  at  this  moment  he 
becomes  thoroughly  disillusioned  in 
everything  he  was  ever  told  or  be¬ 
lieved  in.  It  is  an  overwhelmingly 
poyverful  scene  that  ends  when  Willy 
sinks  to  his  knees  scabbing  futiley  as 
Biff  yells,  “You  fake!  Ycju  phony  lit¬ 
tle  lake!  Y  o  u  lake!”  Willy,  still 
dreaming  he  can  dominate  his  son 
like  a  father  should,  brokenly 


shouts,  “I  gave  you  an  order!  BiH, 
come  back  here  or  I’ll  beat  you! 
dome  here!  I’ll  yvhip  you!” 

2.  CYRANO  DE  BERGERAC— 
The  Jose  Ferrer  production  of  this 
immortal  Rostand  masterpiece  was 
a  fine  all-around  production,  and 
Ferrer’s  performance  as  the  long- 
nosed  hero  was  magnificent.  There 
are  so  many  excellent  speeches  in 
Cyrano  that  are  in  themselves  out¬ 
standing  that  a  single  moment  is 
difficult  to  select,  but  because  Fer¬ 


rer’s  sense  of  comedy  overshadowed 
the  tragic  just  a  trifle,  I  am  picking 
the  famous  “duel  in  rhyme”  from 
the  first  act.  This  takes  in  the  “nose” 
speech  (“Eloquent:  When  it  blows 
the  typhoon  howls  and  the  clouds 
darken  .  .  .  Dramatic:  When  it 
bleeds — the  Red  Sea!”)  as  well  as 
the  duel  itself  in  which  Cyrano 
comjjoses  a  poem  while  he  fights 
with  a  noble  who  has  insulted  his 
nose.  The  poem  suits  the  word  to 
the  action  of  the  duel  and  Cyrano 
tells  the  Viscomte  the  exact  moment 
he  is  to  be  killed  (“As  I  end  the 
Refrain — thrust  home.”)  .  This  he 
carries  out  with  magnificent  flour¬ 
ish.  Ferrer  is  a  skilled  swordsman  in 
his  own  right,  and  he  swashed  and 
buckled  over  the  stage  with  alarm¬ 
ing  authenticity.  It  was  great  thea¬ 
tre. 


‘k  MR.  ROBERTS— This  is  an 
all  -  time  American  comedy  hit. 
Henry  Fonda  as  the  restless  Mr. 
Roberts  lived  the  role,  and  David 
Wayne  created  an  unforgettable  ef¬ 
fervescent  Ensign  Pulver.  The  ab¬ 
solute  hilarity  of  one  particular 
scene  which  typifies  the  wonderful, 
ofttimes  crazy  occurences  aboard  the 
AK  601  makes  it  impossible  to  leave 
off  a  list  like  this. 

The  announcement  that  the  war 
in  Europe  is  over  brings  joy  and 
back-slapping  to  the  officers  and  men 
on  this  cargo  ship  that  is  making 
the  rounds  of  the  Pacific.  Pulver  de¬ 
cides  a  giant  celebration  is  neces¬ 
sary  and  so  he  produces  from  under 
his  bunk  a  huge  firecracker  which 
he  calls,  “The  greatest  hand-made, 
hand-painted,  hand-packed  firecrack¬ 
er  you  ever  saw.”  Pulver  wants  to  get 
even  with  the  tyrannical  captain  of 
the  ship  for  making  their  life  so 
miserable  on  board.  Here  is  the  way 
he  tells  it:  “We’re  gonna  throw  a 
firecracker  under  the  Old  Man’s 
bunk.  Bam-bam-bam!  Wake  up,  you 
old  son-of-a-bitch,  IT’S  V-E  DAY!” 
He  tells  Roberts  and  Doc  that  it  is 
filled  with  fulminate  of  mercury  and 
that  before  they  do  the  job  he’d  bet¬ 
ter  go  down  to  the  ship’s  laundry 
where  he  has  all  of  his  equipment 
and  try  it  out.  Roberts  and  Doc  are 
left  alone  to  celebrate  with  a  drink 
of  raw  alcohol  and  orange  jtiice. 
They  both  doubt  the  fulminate  of 
mercury  story,  because,  as  Roberts 
says,  “That  stuff’s  murder!”  They 
are  toasting  Pulver  when  suddenly 
a  tremendous  explosion  rocks  the 
ship.  Doc  slowly  takes  a  sip,  turns, 
his  face  white,  yet  calm,  and  says, 
“That’s  fulminate  of  mercury!” 
They  turn  to  the  door  when  sud¬ 
denly  a  figure  hurtles  into  the  room 
and  stops.  For  a  moment  it  looks 
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like  a  combination  scarecrow  and 
snowman,  l)nt  it  is  Pnlver — his  uni¬ 
form  tattered;  his  knees,  arms  and 
face  blackened;  he  is  covered  from 
head  to  toe  with  soapsuds  and  his 
eyes  are  shining  with  excitement. — 
This  entrance  was  pure  pandemon¬ 
ium  at  every  performance.  Truly  an 
epic  moment  in  an  American  cla,ssic. 

4.  DARKNESS  AT  NOON— This 
play  just  opened  on  Broadway  this 
season,  and  it  won  the  Drama  Circle 
Award  for  the  best  play  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  season.  It  is  a  powerful  story 
about  the  workings  of  the  Commun¬ 
ist  brain.  Sidney  Kinglsey  has  writ¬ 
ten  an  exciting  and  moving  show 
out  of  the  Arthur  Koestler  novel 
and  has  staged  it  brilliantly.  Claude 
Rains  gives  a  memorable  perform¬ 
ance  as  the  mentally  upset  former 
revolution  leader.  The  scene  in 
which  he  is  led  to  his  death  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  rhythmic  pounding 
of  the  rest  of  the  prisoners  as  they 
bang  their  cups  and  plates  against 
the  stone  cell  walls  is  a  j)id.sating 
climax  to  a  very  heavy  play. 

5.  THE  SILVER  WHISTLE— 
Great  moments  do  not  have  to  come 
from  great  jjlays;  they  usually  do, 
and  so  this  is  an  exception.  I’he  play 
was  a  good  play,  but  not  great.  How¬ 
ever,  individual  performances,  par¬ 
ticularly  by  Jose  Ferrer  as  a  lovable, 
rouguish  dreamer  w  h  o  fervently 
paints  word-pictures  of  far-off  lands 
for  the  enchantment  of  a  group  of 
wide-eyed  old  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
buoyed  up  the  play  considerably.  In 
this  scene,  Ferrer,  posing  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  old  people’s  home  in 
which  the  action  of  the  play  takes 
place,  trys  to  convince  several  of  the 
ipmates  that  rolled  up  pieces  of 
bread  which  he  has  packed  careful¬ 
ly  in  an  ornamental  box  are  really 
secret  youth  pills  which,  he  says, 
an  oriental  rajah  once  gave  to  him 
as  a  gift.  Each  of  the  old  people 
reacts  to  the  “magic”  of  the  pills 
and  becomes  younger  in  heart  and 
spirit  to  the  delight  of  absolutely 
everyone,  ft  is  a  humcjrous  and 
jmignantly  touch ing  theatre  mem¬ 
ory. 


6.  THE  MADWOMAN  OF 
CHAILLOT  —  One  of  the  classic 
scenes  of  comedy  came  from  this 
French  satire.  The  three  “madwom¬ 
en”  are  in  conference  trying  to  de¬ 
cide  how  to  save  the  world  from 
some  wicked  capitalists.  One  of 
them  talks  to  people  who  aren’t 
there;  the  other,  beautifully  por¬ 
trayed  by  Estelle  Winwood,  plays 
with  her  dog  Dickie  which  nobody 
but  she  can  see.  The  Madwoman  of 
C  h  a  i  1  1  o  t  ,  masterfully  created  by 
Martita  Hunt,  trys  to  keep  peace  in 
this  somewhat  weird  set-up  and  to 
accomplish  their  aims;  she  wants  to 
get  rid  of  the  dog.  But  Miss  Win- 
wood  exj)lains  that  she  knows  the 
Madwoman  of  Chaillot  can’t  .see  the 
dog,  so  it  shouldn’t  bother  her. 
There  is  a  lot  of  by-play  in  which 
she  tells  how  sometimes  she  leaves 
Dickie  home  and  just  pretends  to 
have  him  with  her,  but  the  people 
don’t  know  the  difference  and  so 
keep  right  on  petting  him.  As  it 
turns  out  towards  the  end  of  the  ar- 
guement,  after  the  Madwoman  of 
Chaillot  finally  says  she’ll  let  the  dog 
sit  on  her  lap,  Miss  Winw'ood  picks 
up  the  imaginary  dog,  strokes  his 
back  several  times,  and  then  throws 


him  up  over  her  head  out  toward 
the  audience  shouting,  “You  see! 
You  were  pretending  too.  I  didn’t 
bring  him  with  me  today!” 

7.  THE  MEDIUM — I  have  not 
mentioned  any  musical  comedies  for 
a  very  good  reason.  Every  time  a 
great  song  is  played  it  automatically 
becomes  a  memorable  moment,  and 
it  was  not  my  intention  to  list  the 
whole  score  of  South  Pacific,  Annie 
Get  Your  Gun,  Carousel,  etc.  How¬ 
ever,  Gian-Carlo  Menotti’s  The  Me¬ 
dium  was  such  magnetic  theatre  be¬ 
sides  having  a  brilliant  opera-level 
musical  score  that  1  feel  it  definitely 
belongs  here,  ft  was  melodrama  at 
its  heart-j>ounding,  edge-of-.seat-sit- 
ting  best. 

The  medium,  a  charlatan,  is  ter¬ 
rified  during  one  of  her  seances 
when  she  feels  a  hand  on  her  throat. 
She  suspects  Toby,  a  mute  gypsy 
boy  whom  .she  keeps  as  a  .servant 
and  assistant.  The  sensational  and 
climactic  scene  occurs  when  she,  in 
a  drunken  stupor,  shoots  through 
her  spirit  cabinet  thinking  she  is 
killing  the  thing  that  touched  her. 
Red  blood  seeps  slowly  through  the 
cheap  white  chee.se-cloth  that  cov¬ 
ers  the  cabinet.  The  hidden  mute’s 
hand  clutches  at  the  curtain  for 
sujjport  only  to  rip  it  from  its  rings 
a  n  d  ccnne  crashing  to  the  floor 
sprawling  dead  at  the  feet  of  the 
(juaking  medium.  .She  still  isn’t  sure 
that  she  has  killed  the  ghost  hy.s- 
terically  asks  over  the  silent  body, 
“Was  it  you  who  touched  me?  Was 
it  you?  Was  it  you?”  as  the  curtain 
slowly  falls  to  the  heavy,  beating 
chords  of  the  finale. 

8.  THE  (IREEN  PASTURE.S— 
This  Marc  Gonnelly  Pulit/er  Prize 
winner  has  just  returned  to  New 
York  in  a  beautiful  revival.  William 
B.  Harrison  who  created  the  role  of 
“De  Lawd”  is  no  longer  with  the 
jjroduction,  but  in  William  Mar¬ 
shall,  the  new  Lord  God  Jehovah, 
there  is  massive  dignity  and  power. 
His  voice  is  rich  and  commanding 
and  thoroughly  dominating.  T  h  e 
finale  of  this  “fable”  is  most  mov¬ 
ing.  God  is  trying  to  figure  out 
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wlieic  ho  has  gone  wrong  in  liis 
haiulling  of  the  earth  that  he  has 
been  loreeil  to  pntiish  tw  iee.  He  says, 
■  1  been  tliinkin'  ’bout  Hosea,  anil 
lle/ilrel.  How  dev  lonn'  somethin'.  " 
C-.iltriel:  "W  hat,  Lawil?  "  (ioil:  "Mei- 
i\. —  rinongh  siillerin'  he  said.  I'm 
tilin'  to  tind  it.  too.  It's  aw  ltd  im- 
po'tant.  It's  awliil  impo'tant  to  all 
lie  people  on  m\  earth.  Did  he  mean 
dat — even  (iod  must  stiller?"  In  the 
ilistanee  a  \i)ite  cries  out;  "Oh  look 
.It  him!  Oh.  look,  iley  goin'  to  make 
him  tarn  it  tip  dat  hill!  Dey  goin' 
to  nail  him  to  it!  Oh,  dat's  a  terrible 
biirden  lor  one  man  to  carry!"  Ciotl 
smiles  gently  as  the  choir  ol  angels 
burst  into  song,  "Hallelujah,  King 
|esns." 

9.  N  1)  R  O  C;  L  E  .S  AND  THE 
ElON — Ehe  now  deinnct  American 
Repertorv  Theater’s  production  ol 
this  Shaw  comedy  had  everything 
the  great  vegetarian  could  h  a  v  e 
wanted.  .Vnimated  animal  h  e  a  il  s 
that  alone  were  worth  more  than  a 
thousand  ilollars  apiece  ingratiateil 
the  proiluction  beatitilully,  as  did 
Ernest  Trtiex's  mastertul  portrayal 
ol  Androcles.  The  scene  which  cap- 
ttireil  the  audience’s  imagination 
most  was  the  arena  scene  in  which 
.\ndrotles  is  expectantly  awaiting 
his  ileath  on  his  knees  praying  like 
the  good  Cihristian  martyr  he  lan- 
(ies  himsell  to  be,  when  in  botmtls 
the  .same  lion  that  he  had  helped 
way  back  in  the  forest.  The  joyous 
reunion  is  all  done  in  pantomime 
with  the  lion  getting  the  biggest 
laugh  by  coming  up  in  back  of  the 
shaking  little  tailor  and  ptitting  his 
paws  over  his  eyes  in  the  manner 
ol  "Guess  who?"  It  was  a  charming 
siene  that  was  all  sight  comedy,  but 
done  with  the  greatest  of  skill. 

10.  H.VRVEY — By  now  everyone 
knows  the  story  of  the  six  foot  four 
and  one  half  inch  rabbit  who  leaves 
his  fellow  pookas  to  pal  around 
with  lovable  El  wood  P.  Dowd. 
Laughs  are  plentiful  in  this  Pulitzer 
Prize  winning  show,  but  the  scene 
that  got  everyone  who  saw’  the  stage 
production  has  absolutely  no  char¬ 


acters  oti  the  stage.  At  least,  you 
hoped  there  wasn’t  anything  there 
btit — you  weren’t  too  sure.  The  en¬ 
tire  stage  was  blacked  out.  Then 
suddenly  Elwooil  appeared  from  a 
door  on  one  side  of  the  stage.  He 
strolleil  across  the  stage,  paused, 
looked  back,  and  then  entered  an¬ 
other  door.  few  .seconds  passed. 
■  Vnil  then  the  lirst  tloor  opened 
again.  Then  it  clo.sed.  It  could  only 
be  Harvey.  Every  head  in  the  au¬ 
dience  turned  and  followed  the 
j)rogress  of  this  invisible  rabbit.  Jtist 


as  all  eyes  reached  the  far  door,  it 
opened,  long  enough  for  someone 
or  some  thing  to  enter,  and  then  it 
closed.  You  could  almost  swear  that 
you  saw  Harvey  hopping  across  that 
stage  right  before  your  eyes. 

That  is  my  complete  list.  They 
run  the  gamut  of  theatrical  presen¬ 
tations:  comedy,  tragedy,  opera,  fa¬ 
ble.  To  me  they  represent  an  ex¬ 
citing  chronicle  of  achievements  in 
a  field  that  employs  some,  excites 
many,  and  intrigues  all. 

— Denny  Marks 


Rules  on  this  page  or  elsewhere  in  this  issue 


LIFE  SAVERS  CONTEST  RULES 

1.  Pair  up  actual  U.  S.  town  names.  Examples:  From  RVE  N.  V.,  to 
BOURBON,  Ind.  From  SOFT  SHELL,  Ky.,  to  LITTLE  CRAB,  Tenn. 
Send  as  many  pairings  as  you  like. 

2.  The  odder  the  names— and  the  more  amu-^L  "  relationship 

between  the  two— the  better  your  cbuiices  w*li  h»;. 

3.  First  prize  winner  w.ll  be  sent  S.>d.  Second  |ir  ze  $25,  thir  I  prize 
$10  and  three  $5  prizes.  Contest  closes  June  30,  1951.  All  entries 
niust  be  postmarked  prior  So  m  dnight  that  date  to  «[U.>lify.  All 
entries  become  tl»e  property  of  l.iie  Savers,  and  prize-wiiining 
combinations  may  be  used  in  future  advertisements,  together  wi.h 
the  rallies  of  the  winners.  In  case  of  ties  duplicate  prizes  will  be 
awarded.  Simnly  mail  your  entry  to  LIFE  SAVERS,  PORT 
CHESTER.  N.  Y. 
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NESCAFE  mate  coffee  right. ..this  minute! 


Get  set  to  play  host ...  at 
a  moment’s  notice,  any  time 
of  day  or  night!  In  the  sec¬ 
onds  it  takes  to  start  a  bull 
session,  su>e//  coffee  can  be 
ready  for  the  gang. 

Nescafe*  makes  roaster- 
fresh  coffee  .  .  .  right  in  the 
cup.  Simply  put  in  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful,  add  piping  hot  water— 


and  stir.  Every  cup’s  good  . . , 
and  fresh!  No  pot.  No 
grounds.  No  brewing. 

Easy  on  the  allowance,  too. 
Even  the  4-02.  size  makes 
as  many  cups  as  a  pound 
of  ordinary  coffee,  yet  costs 
at  least  20t  less.  Make  a  note 
to  get  a  jar  today  .  .  .for pure 
coffee  enjoyment! 


More  people  drink 

NESCAFE 

than  all  other  Instant  Coffees! 


^Nescafe  (pronounced  NESCAFAY)  is  the  exclusiveregistpred  trade  market  The  Nestle  Company,  Inc.  to  designate  its  soluble  coffee  product  which 
is  composed  of  equal  parts  of  pi^  soluble  coffee  and  added  carbohydrates  (deitrins.  maltose  and  dextrose)  added  solely  to  protect  the  flavor. 
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hen  you  want  complete,  experienced, 
easy-to-get-to  bank  service  .  .  ,  head  for 
your  nearest  Fidelity 


rr 

Fidelity 


•  Member  Federal  Reserve  System 
•  Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
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In  past  years  ^\'e  have  been  proud  to 
ser\  e  the  Duke  Students.  In  doing  so  we 
feel  we  have  had  a  small  part  in  aiding 
\ou  to  realize  your  high  hopes  for  the 
future. 

It  is  our  desire  to  continue  to  serve 
you  no^v  and  in  the  years  to  come. 


\ili/ 

DUKE  POWER 
COMPANY 


COLLEGE  GIRLS 
CHEER  HADACOL 


Hadacol  May  Relieve  Cause  of  Troubles 
When  Due  to  a  Lack  of  Vitamins  Bi, 
Bi,  Niacin  and  Iron,  that  Interfere  with 
Fun  and  Studies! 


At  left:  Miss 
Irene  Siken- 
tanz,  3323 
Cleveland  Av¬ 
enue.  Port  Hu¬ 
ron,  Mich. 


At  right:  Miss 
Elaine  Krupzak, 
5082  Lapeer 
Road,  Port  Hu¬ 
ron,  Mich. 


The  marvelous  benefits  of 
HADACOL,  today’s  great  nu¬ 
tritional  formula,  are  equally 
helpful  to  young  and  old  alike 
who  are  suffering  from  a  lack 
of  Vitamins  B,,  B^,  Iron  and 
Niacin. 

Here’s  what  these  two  pretty 
coeds,  who  may  have  been  suf¬ 
fering  from  such  deficiencies, 
have  to  say:  “We  are  two  col¬ 
lege  students  writing  you  this 
letter.  Before  taking  HADA¬ 
COL  we  were  nervous,  restless 
and  unable  to  sleep  at  night. 
We  found  we  were  foggy  all 
day  and  ached  all  over.  Now 
after  taking  only  3  bottles  of 
HADACOL  we  are  different 
persons.  We  are  full  of  life  and 
energy  and  our  aches  have 
completely  disappeared.  Thank 
you  for  your  wonderful  dis¬ 
covery  of  that  remarkable  prod¬ 
uct,  HADACOL.” 


This  is  typical  of  thousands 
of  letters  telling  how  HADA¬ 
COL  relieves  the  real  and  basic 
cause  of  deficiency  distresses. 
For  HADACOL  provides  more 
than  the  minimum  daily  re¬ 
quirement  of  Vitamins  B„  B-, 
Niacin  and  Iron,  plus  helpful 
quantities  of  Phosphorus  and 
Calcium.  It  builds  up  the  hemo¬ 
globin  content  of  the  blood 
(when  Iron  is  needed)  to  send 


these  precious  Vitamins  and 
Minerals  surging  to  every  part 
of  the  body  and  to  every  body 
organ. 

Why  not  find  out  today  why 
thousands  say,  “Only  HADA¬ 
COL  gives  you  that  Wonderful 
Hadacol  Feeling.”  At  your 
druggist:  Trial  size  only  ?1.25; 
large  family  size,  only  $3.50. 


SENATOR  DUDLEY  J.  LE  BLANC 
The  Best  Friend  You  Ever  Had 


Senator  LeBlanc  has  been  in 
public  life  since  he  was  quite 
a  young  man  and  has  always 
advocated  the  cause  of  the 
oppressed  and  downtrodden. 

It  was  he  who  introduced  the 
law  in  Louisiana  that  gives 
every  deserving  man  and 
woman  in  Louisiana  a  pen¬ 
sion  of  $50.00.  It  was  he  who 
introduced  the  law  creating 
the  office  of  Service  Commis¬ 
sioner,  the  duties  of  which 
office  is  to  see  that  every 
deserving  ex-soldier  and  vet¬ 
eran  receives  his  just  reward 
from  the  Federal  and  State 
Government.  It  was  he  who 
has  consistently  fought  the 
battle  of  the  school  teachers 
in  the  halls  of  the  legislature. 
He  worked  untiringly  for  | 


Senator  Dudley  J.  LeBlanc 
the  farmers  and  the  laboring 
man. 

You  can  place  your  confi¬ 
dence  in  a  man  who  has  by 
his  past  activities  demon¬ 
strated  to  you  that  he  is  your 
friend.  If  you  are  suffering 
from  deficiencies  of  Vitamins 
Bj,  Bo.  Niacin  and  Iron,  don’t 
hesitate,  don’t  delay,  buy 
HADACOL  today. 
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-but  Cioarsare 


;iQars  are 
Mant  Smoke! 


You  need  not  inhale 
to  enjoy  a  cigar! 

CIGAB  tNSmXTE  OF  AKERICA.  INC. 


V 


may  he  a 
clown— but 
Fm  no  fool!’ ^ 


lie  miglit  be  tlie  merry-andrew  of  the 
marslilands,  but  lately  be  s  been 
downright  glum  aljout  these  trick  cigarette 
mildness  tests.  Never  one  to  duck  facts,  be  liolds 
nothing  much  can  be  proved  by  a  snilf  of  one  brand  or 
a  quick  puff  from  another.  Snap  judgments  can’t  take 
tlic  place  of  regular,  day-to-day  smoking. 

1  hat’s  ^^  lly  so  many  smokers  are  turning  to  .  .  . 

The  sensible  lest  .  .  .  the  .30-Day  Camel  Mildness  Test,  v  liicb  sim|>ly 
asks  }<)U  to  try  Camels  as  a  steady  smoke  — on  a  pack-after- 
jjack,  da\ -after-da)  Ijasis.  No  snap  judgments  needed.  After 
you’ve  enjoyed  Camels— and  oidy  Camels— for  30  days  in  your 
I'-Zone”  (  1  for  Throat,  T  for  Taste j ,  we  Ijelieve  you’ll  know  why. . . 

More  People  Smoke  Camels 

fhan  any  other  cigarette! 


I 


Campus  lutervieics  on  Cigarette  Tests 
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